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I  iflNERARY  t 


Starting  on  American  Line  S.S.  “  Berlin,”  Wednesday,  June  26th,  at  4  p.  m.,  from  Pier  i4.  North  River  (foot 
of  Fulton  5t.),  New  York  City.  Weather  permitting,  frequent  literary  and  musical  enter¬ 
tainments  on  board.  Due  Queenstown  Friday  morning,  July  5th. 


.laly  5,  by  special  train  to  Dublin  and  Drofth^da 
( Battlefield  of  the  Boyne). 


July  a,  Saturday,  I 
•luly  7,  Sunday,  ' 


Belfast. 


.luly  H,  Monday.  Wigtown  and  Dumfries,  via  Port 
Patrick. 


July  0,  Tuesday,  Sanquhar,  Bothwell  Bridge,  etc. 
“The  Covenanters’  Country.”  (Special  talks 
and  visits  under  leadership  of  descendants  of 
the  Covenanters. ) 

.luly  10,  Wednesday,  (Jlasgow  to  Stirling. 

•luly  11>14,  Edinburgh  and  vicinity.  A  visit  rich 
in  sight-seeing  and  hospitalities.  The  program 
includes  the  Castle.  St.  Giles  and  Tomb  of 
Knox.  High  Street  (home  of  Knox),  Holyrood. 
Greyfriars  Church  and  Churchyard  (Martyrs 
Monument),  St.  Andrew’s  (scene  of  the  Dis¬ 
ruption),  Museum.  University,  Scott’s  Monu¬ 
ment.  etc;  also  visits  to  St.  Andrews  and  Dun¬ 
fermline. 

.luly  15.  Monday,  to  Liverjjool,  via  .Melrose. 

.luly  16,  Tuesday,  Chester  (Welsh  Presbyterianism). 

July  17.  Wednestlay,  j.  Cambridge  and  vicinity. 

July  18.  Thurstlay,  '  ^ 


July  19*23,  In  I.K)ndon.  Another  memorable 
group  of  visits  and  hospitalities.  Westminster 
(special  visit  to  Jerusalem  Chamber),  British 
Museum  (special  alcove  of  Presbyterian  liter¬ 
ature),  the  Tower,  Williams  College  (early 
Presbyterian  archives),  Wandsworth  (first  Eng¬ 
lish  Presbytery),  public  services  and  reception. 

July  24,  Wednesday,  London  to  Paris,  stopping  at 
Canterbury  (Presbyterian  services  in  Crypt). 

July  24*26,  In  Paris.  Reception  by  Protes¬ 
tants.  Illustrated  Lecture  on  Huguenots, 
Visits  to  memorable  scenes  under  leadership  of 
ifsident  Prote.sbints ;  Excursion  on  Seine  in 
new  Mc.411  Mission  Boat,  as  guests  of  McAll 
Mission. 

July  27,  Saturday,  Paris  to  Geneva. 

July  27-.4ug.  4,  A  week  in  Switzerland.  At  Gen¬ 
eva  :  Special  lecture  on  Calvin  and  visits  to 
historic  localities.  V’i.sit  to  Grindelwald,  re¬ 
ception  by  Madam  D’Aubigne,  Interlaken, 
Brienz,  Zurich,  etc. 

.4ug.  5,  Monday,  to  Heidelberg. 

Aug.  6,  Tuesday,  to  Cologne  and  Amsterdam. 


Aiig.  7,  Wednesday,-  Amsterdam.  “Committee  of 
Welcome.”  organized  to  take  charge  of  party 
in  Holland,  under  their  auspices  visit  Delft, 
l>?yden  and  other  historic  scenes. 

Aug.  10,  Saturday,  sail  frtmi  Antwerp. 

Aug.  20,  Arrive  in  New  York. 


Any  modifications  in  this  itinerary  will  relate  only 
to  minor  details. 
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FRANK  C.  CLARK,  111  Broadway. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER. 

Anyone  sending  a  new  yearly  sub- 
Gcription,  with  three  dollars,  may  have 
as  a  premium  any  one  of  Dr.  Henry 
.A.  Field's  famous  books  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list: 

tlbe  full  Set  ot  Dc.  field’s  JSooitd. 


Front  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  to  the  Qolden  Horn  $2  00 
From  Egypt  to  Japan  ....  a. 00 

On  the  Desert  .....  2.00 

Gibraltar  ......  a. 00 

Barbary  Coast  3.00 

Atlantic  Telegraph  .....  2.00 

Among  the  Holy  Hills  ....  1.50 

Greek  Islands  and  Turkey  After  the  War  .  1.50 

i)ld  Spain  and  New  Spain  1.50 

Bright  Skies  and  Dark  Shadows  1.50 


$18.00 

EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER. 

These  ten  elegant  books  will  be  sent 
to  anyone  sending  us  the  names  of 
seven  new  subscribers  and  twenty- 
one  dollars  ($21.00)  in  money.  A  li¬ 
brary  of  ten  books  and  seven  papers 
for  the  price  of  the  latter  alone. 

^Jake_u£j^oui^_cUjbs_grom£tl^ 

THE  EVANCELiWr 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 


^  120  Large  Half-Tone 

Pictures  of  Palestine 

For  $1.00. 

The  "Half-tone  process”  has  revolutionized 
the  art  of  illustration.  A  reproduction  of  a 
photograph  so  perfect  as  scarcely  to  be  told 
from  the  original  is  made  at  a  cost  that 
enables  the  publisher  to  furnish  views  at 
■  prices  which  astonish  those  not  acquainted 
with  the  latest  achievements  in  the  graphic  arts. 

By  this  means  we  are  able  to  send  to  readers 
of  The  Evangelist  a  series  of  eight  portfolios, 
containing  120  large  views  (6x8  1-2  inches)  of 
I  Palestine,  Historic  and  Modern,  for  one  dollar, 
or  at  the  rate  of  less  than  one  cent  each. 

No  such  gallery  of  views  as  this  has  ever,  to 
our  knowledge,  been  put  before  the  Christian 
public.  And  it  is  peculiarly  timely  now,  in 
j  connection  with  the  Sunday-School  Lessons  on 
I  the  Life  of  Christ.  We  strongly  commend 
these  pictures  to  those  who  wish  to  gain 
a  vivid  idea  of  the  scenes  among  which  the 
Saviour  lived  and  labored. 

The  1 20  large  views  are  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  one  dollar. 

OR,  we  will  send  these  beautiful  views  as  a 
premium  to  anyone  sending  us  the  name  of  a 
new  subscriber  for  one  year,  and  Three  Dol¬ 
lars,  the  regular  price  of  the  paper. 

>  Atkiress 

'The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  Ne-w  Yoric. 


AN  UNUSUAL  CHANCE. 

The  standard  map  publishers,  Messrs.  Rand,  Mc¬ 
Nally  &  Co.,  have  issued  a  revised  edition  of  tbeir 

Library  Atlas  of  tk  World, 

bringing  it  down  to  date,  and  including  a  vast 
amount  of  statistical  matter  of  eminent  value  and 
service. 

The  Atlas  is  a  large  quarto  volume  of  345  page.s, 
handsomely  printed  and  bound.  Regular 
price  $7.50. 

It  contains  92  finely  engraved  and  colored  maps 
on  large  scales,  and  showing  the  known  world 
and  the  latest  changes  in  political  division. 

A  Ready  Reference  List  of  89,700  places  nn- 
ders  its  use  easy  and  quick. 

By  special  arrangement  we  offer  the  Atlas  t  > 
readers  of  The  Evangelist  at 

$2.50  Postpaid, 

just  one-third  the  regular  subscription  price. 

We  also  make  this  unusual  and  attractive 

1-2  Price  Combination  Offer: 

The  Evangelist  one  year ,  S3. 00  i  Dnfhfnp^R  0^ 
Rand.McNany  SCO’s  Mas  S7. SO  (  DUllllUl  ipU.flO 

To  Old  and  New  Subscribers. 

This  is  the  opportunity  for  Ministers,  Missionary 
Societies,  and  Students  to  acquire  a  fine  Atlas  at  a 
nominal  price.  It  should  be  in  every  study,  read¬ 
ing-room  and  private  library. 

IFf  ijiiarantcc  satisf action.  Wc  haw  sold  scwral 
humlred,  and  not  one  has  failed  to  please. 

EvanacUet, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon, 


The  report  that  Japan  has  so  far  conceded  to 
the  demands  of  Russia  as  to  renounce  her 
claim  to  permanent  possession  of  the  Liau- 
Tong  peninsula,  is  not  yet  confirmed,  and  if 
true,  will  probably  cause  some  regret  among 
those  who  felt  that  Japan  was  entitled  to  all 
that  she  had  gained,  whether  by  war  or  by 
diplomacy.  Nevertheless  so  far  as  one  can 
judge  at  this  early  day,  skch  a  decision  is 
likely  to  redound  entirely  to  the  credit  of  the 
Japanese  government.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  Japan  yields  not  to  threats,  but  to  per¬ 
suasion  ;  that  her  motive  is  not  fear  of  Russia, 
but  respect  for  the  eatreaties  of  the  European 
powers  and  a  desire  to  promote  the  interests 
of  peace.  Whether  the  Powers  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  the  position  they  have  taken  is 
another  thing.  It  certainly  does  not  com¬ 
mand  our  respect  when  we  see  nations  like 
France,  Germany,  and  Austria  uniting  to  sup¬ 
port  the  blustering  claims  of  Russia  for  a' 


deference  to  which  she  is  in  no  wise  entitled. 
Nevertheless,  war  is  so  bad  a  thing  and  peace 
so  desirable,  and  furthermore,  Japan  has  so 
clearly  shown  herself  as  well  able  to  make 
the  very  best  uses  of  peace,  as  to  draw  the 
beet  results  from  war,  that  there  is  room  to 
believe  that  that  rapidly  developing  nation  will 
lose  nothing  in  the  long  run  Ly  concessions. 

There  is  more  than  political  interest,  more 
than  commercial  interest,  in  the  desire  that 
Japan  shall  reap  in  the  fullest  measure  the 
fruits  of  her  victories.  The  Christian  who 
has  learned  to  look  for  the  hand  of  God  in 
national  affairs,  must  see  in  the  victories  of 
Japan  the  breaking  down  of  a  Chinese  wall  for 
the  progress  of  Christ’s  kingdom.  Those  who 
have  looked  most  carefully  into  the  subject 
feel  assured  that,  as  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  said 
long  ago,  the  Christian  conception  will  not  be 
complete  until  western  peoples  recognize  the 
fact  that  Jesus  was  an  Oriental.  As  Dr.  Law¬ 
rence  urged  in  his  study  of  Modern  Missions  re¬ 
cently  reviewed  in  this  paper,  native  preachers 
and  a  native  Church  must  ultimately  take  the 
place  in  the  East  of  foreign  preachers  and  for¬ 
eign  organizations.  Now  this  has  been  emi¬ 
nently  proved  to  be  true  in  Japan.  With  per¬ 
haps  one  exception,  and  hardly  that,  for  the 
work  in  Laos  is  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than 
that  in  Japan,  there  is  no  Eastern  nation 
where  Christianity  has  come  so  near  to  realiz¬ 
ing  this  ideal  of  a  native  Church  and  native 
methods  of  evangelizing.  And  assuredly  with 
this  entrance  of  Japan  into  Chinese  territory, 
we  may  see  such  an  opening  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  by  Oriental  preachers  as  the  Church 
never  dreamed  of  before. 

The  Nicaraguan  difficulty  has  been  settled,tbe 
English  ships  have  sailed  away.  The  money  to 
pay  the  indemnity  has  been  found,  and  there  is 
no  more  dread  of  war.  An  important  result  of 
the  excitement  of  the  past  fortnight  is  that 
the  people  of  this  country  have  clarified  their 
ideas  as  to  the  true  function  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  the  politics  of  other 
American  peoples,  and  the  actual  relation  of 
our  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  law  of  nations. 

Happy  is  that  city  which  has  among  its 
worthies  such  men  as  the  President  of  Colum 
bia  College  I  It  was  no  small  evidence  of 
genuine  citizenship  when  Dr.  Low  accepted 
that  position  five  years  ago;  for  the  fine 
business  abilities  that  he  had  shown  as  Mayor 
of  Brooklyn,  and  the  desirable  results  of  his 
administration,  gave  promise  of  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess  whether  he  chose  politics  or  business  as  a 
life  career.  He  renounced  both  to  accept  a 
position  comparatively  inconspicuous,  but 
where  the  opportunities  for  serving  his  gener¬ 
ation  were  almost  unlimited.  That  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  the  President  of  Columbia  now 
occupies  is  a  conspicuous  one  is  due  entirely 
to  the  eminent  wisdom  and  unselfish  public 


spirit  with  which  he  has  redeemed  these  op¬ 
portunities.  And  now  to  distinguished  per¬ 
sonal  service  he  adds  a  gift  nothing  less  than 
princely :  the  largest  sum  ever  given  by  one 
person  to  any  institution  of  learning,  the  gift 
of  one  million  dollars  for  the  building  of  a 
Library. 

That  the  new  Library  of  Columbia  College 
is  to  be  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
donor’s  father  makes  the  gift  not  only  the 
more  graceful,  but  the  more  suggestive.  Filial 
piety  and  patriotism  are  two  sides  of  the  same 
noble  sentiment,  the  recognition  of  a  debt  and 
the  readiness  to  give  loyal  service  in  return  at 
whatever  personal  cost.  But  there  are  many 
loyal  eons  who  do  not  perceive  that  duty  to 
their  country  is  of  the  same  nature  as  duty  to 
their  parents.  In  times  of  war,  or  other  great 
public  calamity,  the  minds  of  men  awake  to 
this  fact  as  our  history  has  abundantly  shown. 
But  in  times  of  prosperity  the  selfish  impulses 
of  men  come  into  prominence,  and  patriotism, 
pride  in  one’s  country,  seems  to  become  lost 
in  greedy  self-seeking.  It  is  a  great  thing  for 
young  men  coming  upon  the  stage  of  action,  to 
learn  that  in  the  very  city  which  seemed  to 
be  given  over  to  corruption  and  -plunder, 
there  is  one  man  to  whom  the  service  of  his 
generation  is  more  than  political  power  or 
place,  who  is  glad— we  cannot  say  to  sacrifice, 
for  he  would  not  say  it— to  devote  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  his  patrimony  to  the  lasting  enrich¬ 
ment  of  his  city,  to  the  advancement  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  to  the  memory  of  his  father.  It  is 
worth  everything  to  our  young  men  to  see 
that  after  all  these  are  the  men  whom  the 
world  delights  to  honor— the  men  who  give 
and  not  the  men  who  gain,  the  men  who 
serve  and  not  the  men  who  scramble  after 
power.  _ 

At  this  writing  the  Mayor’s  decision  with 
regard  to  the  Bi-partisan  police  bill  has  not 
been  made  public.  Although  at  the  first  hear¬ 
ing  no  argument  in  its  favor  was  heard  from 
any  but  Mr.  Platt’s  acknowledged  follower, 
the  Chairman  of  the  County  Republican  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  many  people  of  standing  appeared 
against  it,  yet  since  that  time  several  men  of 
unquestioned  ability  have  spoken  in  its  favor, 
and  it  is  said  that  both  the  Governor  and  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  have  urged  the  Mayor  to 
sign  it.  Meanwhile  the  Mayor  has  remodeled 
the  existing  Police  Board,  which  has  for  some 
time  been  in  fact  bi-partisan,  and  which  is 
still  bi-partisan,  since  two  Republicans,  Ifr. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Frederick  D. 
Grant,  have  been  put  in  the  places  of  Murray 
and  Kerwin,  and  an  Anti-Tammany  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  Andrew  D.  Parker,  takes  the  place 
of  James  J.  Martin,  who  is  a  Democrat  of  the 
Tammany  variety.  Mr.  Avery  D.  Andrews, 
also  a  Democrat,  is  the  fourth  member  of  the 
Board.  The  letters  with  whioh  the  deposed 
Republicans  defended  their  position  end  at- 
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tacked  the  Mayor  are  anything  but  dignified, 
and  certainly  will  not  add  to  their  reputation 
with  right-minded  people,  though  there  ia 
undoubtedly  a  large  clasa  of  politiciana  who 
will  be  impreaaed  by  them.  Aa  the  Board 
now  atanda  we  may  look  for  honest  and 
faithful  work  even  though  the  bi-paitiaan  bill 
become  a  law.  _ 

Another  bill  alao  hanging  in  the  balance  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  even  more  important,  under  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances,  than  the  Lexow  Police  bill ; 
it  ia  the  so-called  Supplemental  Police  bill, 
which  greatly  enlarges  the  powers  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Police  and  makes  him  prac¬ 
tically  independent  of  the  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners.  If  it  should  become  a  law,  it  would 
give  the  Superintednent  very  nearly  absolute 
power  over  the  retention  or  dismissal  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  force. 

The  report  of  the  Commitee  appointed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  Prisons  of  this  State  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Legislasture  and  reveals  a 
shocking  degree  of  corruption.  In  strong  con¬ 
trast  with  that  of  the  English  Commission  on 
which  we  commented  last  week,  it  shows  no 
brutality  in  the  treatment  of  persons ;  but 
rather,  in  the  case  of  Dannemora  especially,  a 
axity  far  more  really  iiibumane.  In  quite 
as  strong  contrast  with  the  English  report  and 
far  more  to  our  dishonor  than  any  mistaken 
brutality  could  be,  is  the  showing  of  deliber¬ 
ate  fraud  and  wholesale  dishonesty  in  the 
financial  management.  Bad  as  were  the 
charges  against  the  English  Surveyor  General 
of  Prisons,  they  might  all  be  put  down  to 
ignorance  or  to  an  honest  misapprehension  of 
penal  principles.  The  charges  against  our  Sup¬ 
erintendent,  General  Latbrop,  show  either  col¬ 
lusion  with  fraud  or  a  neglect  of  duty  hardly 
less  criminal.  In  Auburn  a  Democratic  “  boss” 
has  been  given  the  opportunity  to  grow  rich 
by  furnishing  inferior  meat  at  a  high  price, 
the  bid  of  Mr.  Armour’s  agent  to  supply  the 
best  meat  at  a  lower  price  being  entirely  ig¬ 
nored  by  the  Superintendent,  although  his  at¬ 
tention  and  that  of  Governor  Flower  was 
called  to  the  apparent  collusion  of  the  warden 
with  the  “boss”  above  mentioned.  Again  the 
testimony  showed  the  warden  to  have  gone 
into  trade  on  bis  own  account,  selling  to  the 
prison  for  from  $700  to  $,1000  materials  which 
he  had  bought  for  $75,  disposing  of  the 
products  of  prison  industry  at  a  large  profit 
to  himself,  doing  away  with  the  State  account 
system  by  which  profits  of  nearly  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year  accrued  to  the  State  in 
favor  of  a  contract  system  by  which  all  profit 
was  wijied  out,  except  to  the  contractor,  and 
presumably  the  warden.  A  system  of  false 
'  book-keeping  was  clearly  shown.  General 
Latbrop,  the  Superintendent,  characterizes  the 
report  as  most  unfair  and  actuated  by  unwor 
thy  motives,  but  the  burden  of  its  disproof 
certainly  lies  with  him. 

With  regard  to  discipline,  while  Sing  Sing 
leaves  much  to  be  desired,  Dannemora  prison 
at  Clinton  appears  to  exceed  in  laxity  any¬ 
thing  ever  heard  of  before.  The  Committee 
aver  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey  the 
impression  made  upon  them  by  testimony.  It 
appeared  to  them  that  to  provide  for  the  pleas¬ 
ure,  entertainment,  amusement,  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  prisoners  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of 
endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  prison  authorities. 
Prisoners  wandering  round  the  streets  of  the 
village  outside  of  the  prison  walls  at  all  times 
of  day  and  up  till  9  or  10  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
unattended  by  any  officer,  with  no  apparent 
object  except  amusement ;  driving  the  horses 
the  prison  officials  away  from  the  prison 
sometimes  as  far  as  six  miles  for  pleasure  or 
to  exercise  the  horses,  and  unattended  by  any 
one;  playing  ball  outside  of  the  prison  walls 


on  Sundays  and  other  days ;  going  out  to  pick 
berries  alone  and  unguarded  ;  taking  guns  and 
going  bunting  long  distances  from  the  prison, 
at  times  in  citizen’s  clothes,  and  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  any  officer ;  numbers  of  them  sliding 
down  bill  in  the  evening  for  pleasure  and  rec¬ 
reation  outside  of  the  prison  walls  and  at 
times  with  the  villagers ;  as  many  as  fifteen 
sleeping  night  after  night  in  a  barn  outside 
the  prison  walls  when  there  were  plenty  of  un¬ 
occupied  cells— all  these,  according  to  the  tes¬ 
timony,  were  matters  of  common  occurrence. 

Facts  like  these,  and  even  worse,  such  as  the 
testimony  that  prisoners  had  been  permitted 
to  visit  hotels  and  there  drink  to  intoxication, 
quite  warrant  the  conclusion  of  these  commis¬ 
sioners  that  “the  tendency,  if  not  the  object 
of  the  lack  of  discipline  in  Dannemora  prison, 
is  to  take  away  the  ordinary  terrors  of  prison 
life,  make  the  convicts  forget  that  they  are 
there  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  and  create 
the  impression  that  a  prison,  instead  of  being 
a  place  of  punishment,  is  a  comfortable  and 
pleasant  home.”  They  justify  the  convic¬ 
tion  expressed  by  the  Commissioners,  “that 
the  prison  authorities,  and  especially  the 
Superintendent,  who  is  the  responsible  head, 
have  not  brought  to  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  that  degree  of  care  and  solicitude  for 
the  State’s  interest  which  their  oath  of  office 
implies ;  that  personal  favoritism  and  political 
expediency  have  exercised  such  an  undue  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  to 
result  in  the  unwarranted  and  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  large  amounts  of  the  people’s 
money  and  a  destruction  of  that  degree  of  dis¬ 
cipline  which  is  universally  recognized  as  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  in  penal  institutions,  and 
that  the  management  of  our  prisons  under  the 
present  administration  is  a  matter  of  serious 
consideration  and  prolific  field  for  investiga¬ 
tion  and  correction.”  It  remains,  as  we  have 
said,  for  the  Superintendent  to  show  this  per¬ 
suasion  to  be  ill  founded. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  as 
presented  by  the  Chairman  to  the  Assembly 
are  epecially  interesting  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  subject  of  convict  labor.  Proposing 
that  a  legislative  committee  be  appointed  to 
formulate  a  plan  for  carrying  forward  the 
needful  industries  in  accordance  with  the  or¬ 
ganic  law — no  easy  matter — the  opinion  is  de¬ 
cidedly  expressed  that  "it  would  seem  to  be 
safe  to  work  short-term  convicts  on  the  roads 
within  the  limited  distance  from  the  prisons 
already  prescribed  by  law — thirty  mib  t.  The 
Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  convicts 
might  be  profiatbly  employed  on  all  public 
work,  either  State,  municipal,  or  county, 
when  the  local  authorities  desire  the  service 
— more  particularly  en  works  of  improvement 
and  development,  which,  on  account  of  ex¬ 
pense,  if  done  by  free  labor,  would  not  be  un¬ 
dertaken.  ”  Naturally  this  kind  of  labor  would 
need  to  be  under  the  most  competent  and 
trustworthy  supervision ;  but  where  that  is 
secure  it  appears  to  be  eminently  proper  that 
convict  labor  should  be  employed  in  works  of 
public  utility. 

The  report  of  the  Reinhard  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  the  conditions  of 
woman  and  child  labor  and  the  "sweat  shop” 
system  in  this  city,  made  its  report  after  our 
last  writing.  It  is  bravely  outspoken  and  yet 
with  no  faintest  tinge  of  fanaticism.  Its  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  evils  which  exist  in  mercan- 
tilji  establishments,  the  undue  length  of  work¬ 
ing  hours,  the  low  wages,  the  violation  of  the 
laws  regarding  seats,  and  the  employment  of 
young  children,  is  frank  and  clear,  and  un¬ 
questionably  goes  to  prove  the  need  of  that 
mercantile  bill  lately  presented  by  Mr.  Ains¬ 
worth  and  lost.  As  to  the  evils  of  the  sweat¬ 


ing  system,  if  any  one  had  ever  doubted  them, 
such  doubt  is  no  longer  possible.  After  an 
able  presentation  of  the  facts,  the  con¬ 
stant  violation  of  factory  laws,  the  danger  of 
contagion,  the  illegal  employment  of  child 
labor,  the  dangerously  unsanitary  conditions, 
the  excessive  overwork  and  underpay  of  young 
employes — the  names  of  employers  being  given 
in  a  sufficient  number  of  specimen  cases,  the 
report  concludes  with  the  statement  that  "the 
‘sweat  shop’  system  is  undoubedly  the  cause 
of  physical  wretchedness  and  moral  degrada¬ 
tion  to  thousands  of  women  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  it  involves  for  a  large  number  of 
children  a  hopeless  childhood,  initiating  them 
into  a  still  more  hopeless  adult  existence.  To 
what  extent  this  system  reduces  the  wages  is 
a  great  problem.  It  brings  into  competition 
with  the  product  of  the  clean,  well  regulated 
workshops  and  factories,  the  product  of  un¬ 
clean  and  unhealthy  shops,  made  cheap  be¬ 
cause  rents  are  small  and  labor  is  less  than  it 
would  be  under  proper  conditions ;  and  in  this 
connection  another  important  field  of  inquiry 
presents  itself  as  to  how  far  sweat  shop  and 
tenement  house -made  goods  ultimately  find 
their  way  to  the  counters  of  large  retail  es¬ 
tablishments,  and  from  them  to  the  public  at 
large.”  In  view  of  the  important  questions 
involved  and  the  insufficiency  of  its  oppor¬ 
tunities,  the  Committee  ask  extension  of  time 
and  further  appropriations,  requests  which 
were  so  obviously  wise  that  they  have  been 
granted  to  the  extent  of  six  thousand  dollars. 

.4  QUARTER  CENTURY  OLD. 

The  North  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. ,  has  just  observed  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  its  organization  with  appropri¬ 
ate  and  interesting  exercises. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  April  14th,  the 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  McVey,  preached  an 
historical  discourse.  The  church  was  organ¬ 
ized  April  17,  1870,  with  fifty  members.  Seven 
hundred  persons  have  been  connected  with  it, 
and  four  hundred  and  seven  are  at  present 
upon  the  roll.  Two  pastors  only  have  been  in 
charge  of  the  church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  P. 
Coit,  now  of  Rochester,  for  four  and  a  half 
years,  and  the  present  pastor  for  twenty  years. 
The  exercises  of  the  Sunday-school,  following 
those  of  the  morning  service,  were  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  occasion.  In  the  evening  the  work 
of  the  Young  People’s  Societies  was  presented. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  April  17th,  papers 
were  read  setting  forth  the  work  of  the 
church,  and  a  most  interesting  and  suggestive 
address  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coit. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  complimentary  organ 
recital,  the  organist  being  Mr.  Will  C.  Mac- 
farlane  of  All  Souls'  Church,  New  York,  was 
given  by  the  Pastor  to  the  congregation.  The 
church  was  completelj  filled,  and  the  occasion 
was  made  very  enjoyable. 

On  Friday  evening,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
ladies  of  the  congregation,  the  people,  with 
their  friends,  met  together  socially.  Re¬ 
freshments  were  bountifully  supplied  and  en¬ 
joyed,  and  words  of  congratulation  were 
spoken  by  many  friends.  The  Rev.  G.  Par¬ 
sons  Nichols,  D.  D. ,  spoke  for  the  First,  the 
mother  church  ;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dunham  for 
the  West,  a  sister  and  almost  a  "twin”  church ; 
the  Rev.  Sabin  McKinney,  most  active  in  the 
organization  of  the  church,  told  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  leading  up  to  that  event ;  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Taylor,  a  particular  friend 
of  the  church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coit,  the  Rev.  J. 
Henry  Whitehead  of  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Faulk*- 
ner  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
the  Rev.  William  T.  Doubleday,  gave  token 
of  their  esteem  in  words  of  appreciation  and 
prayer. 

The  church  enters  upon  the  second  quarter 
century  with  well  organized  forces  and  full 
of  hope  for  the  future,  wishing,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  to  be  a  church  not  only  in 
nhme  but  in  fact. 
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KEEPING  OUR  VOWS  TO  CHRIST. 

Sy  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Cuyler 

Every  one  who  honestly  unites  with  a  Chris¬ 
tian  church  makes — by  that  act— a  solemn 
vow  to  be  Christ’s  disciple.  We  in  substance 
promise  to  give  our  atoning  Saviour  the  first 
place  in  our  hearts  and  lives— to  give  Him  a 
share  in  our  profits  and  a  place  in  our  pleas¬ 
ures  and  the  casting  vote  in  all  our  important 
decisions.  On  the  seal  of  a  certain  religious 
society  is  depicted  an  ox  standing  between  a 
plough  and  an  altar,  with  the  motto,  “Ready 
for  either.  ”  By  our  vows  we  profess  that  we 
are  ready  for  worship  or  for  work,  for  service 
or  for  sacrifice. 

This  great  vital  matter  of  keeping  our  vows 
to  our  Divine  Master  is,  at  bottom,  a  simple 
question  of  heart  loyalty.  Do  you  live  for 
Christ?  depends  on  that  other  and  deeper 
question.  Do  you  love  Christ?  The  payment 
of  our  spiritual  promises  must  never  be  a  thing 
of  penance  or  compulsion — a  penny-counting 
payment  of  a  tax.  Nor  are  we  to  serve  our 
Master  just  because  we  have  promised  to  do 
so.  The  Christian  is  not  to  make  out  a  long 
list  of  obligations  and  duties,  like  a  builder’s 
“specifications”  for  a  house,  and  then  ask 
himself  “Am  I  living  up  to  my  contract?” 
“Did  1  pledge  myself  to  do  this  or  that?” 
That  sort  of  chaffering  is  fatal  to  a  free,  spon¬ 
taneous,  joyous,  Christian  living.  How  does 
a  loving  wife  keep  true  to  the  man  she  has 
wedded?  Does  she  only  do  it  by  recollecting 
that  on  a  certain  day  in  a  certain  year  she 
made  a  solemn  vow  to  “love  and  to  cherish 
until  death  do  us  part”?  That  means  bond¬ 
age.  With  her  the  heart  is  the  only  sentinel 
needed  to  watch  her  footsteps,  the  only  teacher 
needed  to  instruct  her  in  the  path  of  wifely 
duty.  The  insight  of  true  love  is  immeasura¬ 
bly  wiser  and  stronger  than  the  oversight  of 
formal  written  obligation. 

When  simple-hearted,  grateful  Mary  bore 
that  precious  box  of  alabaster  and  poured  its 
fragrance  over  the  weary  feet  of  her  Lord,  no¬ 
body  told  her  to  do  it.  The  greedy  scoundrel, 
Judas,  pronounced  it  a  sheer  waste,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  other  disciples  regarded  it  as  a  piece 
of  extravagant  ultraism.  “No,”  quoth  the 
Master ;  do  not  rebuke  her ;  there  is  an  oracle 
within  that  told  her  what  to  do ;  her  love  sees 
farther  than  your  selfish  prudence.  “She 
hath  done  what  she  could.”  The  irresistible 
impulse  of  a  grateful,  loyal  heart  brought  the 
gentle  creature  to  that  spot  and  lavished  the 
rich  perfume  over  the  feet  that  were  so  soon  to 
be  transfixed  with  the  bloody  nails.  Ah,  there 
is  something  subtler  and  stronger  than  the 
mere  letter  of  vows  and  church  covenants. 
There  is  a  spiritual  insight  that  discovers  the 
lines  of  Christian  duty ;  and  love  is  lord  of  all. 
Depend  upon  it,  my  brother,  that  if  you  have 
not  the  saving  faith  that  knits  you  to  Christ 
Jesus,  and  the  healthy  conscience  that  abhors 
every  act  of  disobedience,  and  the  intense 
loyal  affection  that  makes  even  sacrifice  to  be 
sweet  for  His  sake ;  if  you  have  not  these, 
then  all  the  public  vows  you  might  make  on  a 
hundred  sacramental  Sabbaths  would  be  only 
a  rope  of  sand. 

“When  thou  vowest  a  vow  unto  God,  defer 
not  to  pay  it.  ”  There  is  too  much  of  Vhat  may 
be  called  prospective  piety.  It  is  very  flush 
with  good  promises.  It  is  large  and  liberal  in 
expectation.  This  is  a  very  easy  and  cheap 
style  of  religion ;  it  is  quite  ready  to  draw  its 
note  “for  ninety  days,”  or  any  other  date  in 
the  distance.  Oh,  how  easy  it  is  to  promise 
ourselves  that  we  will  do  better  and  pray  bet¬ 
ter  and  live  better  in  that  bright  illusory  to¬ 
morrow!  There  is  a  surfeit  of  promissory 
piety  in  our  churches.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
the  vast  majority— nearly  all — of  those  who 
make  a  public  confession  of  Jesus  Christ  really 
intend  to  fulfill  their  covenant  obligations. 


Yet  of  those  whose  promises  were  profuse  and 
their  intentions  were  excellent,  how  many 
there  are  whose  actual  achievements  have 
been  almost  zero!  They  are  constantly  slip¬ 
ping  away  from  obligations  and  slipping  out 
of  actual  service  of  the  Master.  Are  they 
“sorry  for  it”?  Yes;  no  doubt  of  that.  Sor¬ 
rowing  and  sinning- sinning  and  sorrowing, 
make  up  the  dreary  alternation.  They  are  full 
of  eloquent  regrets;  they  “did  mean  to  do 
this,”  or  they  promised  themselves  that  they 
“never  would  do  that  again.”  Yet  their  tears 
and  regrets  and  self-reproaches  are  about  as 
fruitless  as  the  self  scourgings  of  a  poor  neigh¬ 
bor  of  ours,  who  after  every  lapse  into  drunk¬ 
enness  is  ready  to  take  a  new  pledge  of  entire 
abstinence. 

There  is  really  only  one  way  to  live  a  genuine, 
healthy,  useful,  Christian  life.  And  that  is 
never  to  draw  any  promissory  notes  for  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  but  to  perform  the 
duty  of  the  hour  in  the  hour,  and  to  take  the 
next  step  that  is  right  before  us.  The  eccentric 
John  Randolph  once  cried  out  in  his  shrill 
tones,  “Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  discovered  the 
philosopher’s  stone— it  is,  pay  as  you  go!” 
This  is  as  sound  a  maxim  in  religion  as  in 
finance.  A  vow  of  consecration  is  a  rightful, 
solemn,  legitimate  act ;  but  like  the  vow  of 
wedlock,  is  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation.  To 
perform  a  vow  means  to  do  at  once  our  dear 
Master’s  bidding.  The  secret  of  faithful  keep¬ 
ing  of  our  vows  to  Him  is  to  keep  our  hearts  in 
the  love  of  Jesus. 


LANE  SEMINARY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  this  institution  has  been  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  any  in  many  years.  The  retirement 
of  Dr.  Morris  is  certain  to  mark  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Seminary.  Those  who  are 
in  the  most  intimate  relatione  to  Dr.  Morris 
know  that  for  years  he  has  often  sighed  for 
the  rest  and  relief  from  care  which  can  come 
only  in  retirement.  This  retirement  would 
have  come  sooner  had  not  his  friends  felt  that 
it  was  impossible  to  spare  him.  Now  we  can¬ 
not  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  insist  that  he  shall 
longer  bear  a  responsibility  which  has  had 
such  peculiar  perplexities  for  years.  He  has 
earned  the  right  to  rest.  He  has  always  had, 
now  has,  and  will  continue  to  have,  the  most 
cordial  and  sympathetic  relations  with  the 
Board  of  Trustees  which  has  been  acting  with 
him  in  guiding  the  Seminary  through  the  per¬ 
ilous  experiences  of  the  past  few  years.  All 
this  is  best  told  by  the  sentiments  which  the 
Trustees  themselves  officially  express.  The 
following,  with  the  exception  of  some  his¬ 
torical  references  which  make  up  the  opening 
paragraphs,  is  the  language  of 

DR.  MORRIS’S  LETTER  OF  RESIGNATION  : 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Lane  Theological 
Seminary : 

Brethren  :  .  .  .  Cheered  from  time  to  time 
by  such  evidences  of  regard  and  confidence,  I 
have  remained  at  my  poet  for  nearly  a  genera¬ 
tion,  though  for  some  years  realizing  that  my 
long  day  of  labor  was  drawing  toward  its 
close.  At  no  time  during  the  last  five  years 
would  such  a  close  have  been  unwelcome, 
whenever  it  could  be  reached  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  Seminary.  And  when  in  1891  the 
first  gusts  appeared  of  that  wild  cyclone 
which  afterwards  so  nearly  wrecked  the  insti¬ 
tution,  distracting  and  dividing  its  friends, 
giving  opportunity  to  its  enemies,  checking 
the  flow  of  sympathy  and  of  resources,  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  students  to  the  lowest 
point  in  its  history,  it  became  my  supreme  de¬ 
sire  and  purpose  to  escape  at  the  earliest  possi¬ 
ble  moment  from  the  “windy  storm  and  tem¬ 
pest.”  On  one  side,  I  found  myself  unable, 
after  the  most  thorough  investigation  possible 
to  me,  to  accept  and  approve  certain  views 
concerning  the  Scriptures  advanced  by  some 
of  my  colleagues,  though  .cherishing  all  the 
while  unabated  faith  in  their  personal  loyalty 
to  the  Divine  Word.  On  the  other  side,  be¬ 
lieving  (as  1  still  believe),  that  the  matters  in 


question  could  best  be  settled,  not  in  the 
courts  of  the  Church  and  amid  the  heat  of 
judicial  controversy,  but  rather  in  the  arena 
of  free  and  brotherly  discussion,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  join  hands  or  even  sympa¬ 
thize  with  those  who  held  and  carried  out  the 
opposite  opinion.  Standing  thus  in  a  position 
where,  as  I  was  painfully  aware  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  I  could  only  bring  down  upon  myself 
the  criticism  and  possibly  the  enmity  of  both 
parties  in  the  rising  conflict,  I  was  yet  con¬ 
vinced  more  and  more  that  in  this  attitude 
alone  I  could  beet  subserve  the  interests  of  the 
Seminary  thus  brought  into  so  grave  peril. 
And  in  such  a  dilemma  it  became  my  duty, 
as  I  supposed,  to  suppress  for  the  time  the 
growing  desire  for  retirement,  and  simply  to 
hold  on  and  on  until  God  should  open  the  way 
more  clearly  for  ray  withdrawal. 

I  have  no  occasion  to  refer  in  detail  to  the 
sad  events  that  followed.  Just,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  agitation  one  professor  had  been 
constrained  to  retire  because  the  means  for  his 
support  were  wholly  wanting.  In  the  spring 
of  1892  a  beloved  colleague  with  whom  I  had 
been  associated  in  close  and  precious  intimacy 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  gave  up  his  TOsition 
here  and  accepted  a  position  equally  honora¬ 
ble  in  his  native  land,  but  only  to  become  a 
victim  of  fatal  disease,  and  in  a  few  months 
to  be  brought  back  for  burial.  In  May,  1893. 
another  professor  retired  from  service,  and  in 
July  the  remaining  two  also  resigned,  leaving 
me  as  the  sole  remnant  of  a  Faculty  of  six 
members,  who  two  .years  before  had  been 
laboring  together  to  build  up  the  Seminary  and 
make  it  useful  to  our  Church  and  to  the 
world.  Had  it  been  practicable  for  me  also 
at  this  juncture  to  cease  from  active  service 
without  exposing  the  Seminary  to  certain 
perils  which  were  seen  to  be  consequent  upon 
an  indefinite  closure,  I  would  (as  is  well 
known  to  some  of  your  number)  have  wel¬ 
comed  such  release  in  the  way  and  form  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  action  of  this  Board. 

But  it  seemed  to  be  my  paramount  duty, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Board,  to  make 
one  earnest  effort  more  to  preserve  the  institu¬ 
tion  from  such  perils,  and  to  maintain  for  it, 
as  far  as  I  might  be  able,  a  continuous  life. 
Upon  that  effort  God  has  been  pleased  to  grant 
His  benediction,  as  the  history  of  the  past  two 
years  plainly  testifies.  The  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  for  these  years  has  been  quite  equal  to 
the  aggregate  of  the  two  years  preceding,  and 
the  aggregate  of  expense  for  the  institution 
has  been  reduced  just  one- half,  from  $26,000 
to  $13,000  Such  results  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible,  however,  without  the  assistance  gen¬ 
erously  rendered  by  a  large  number  of  non¬ 
resident  instructors,  men  of  exceptionally  high 
standing  in  the  Church,  who  consented,  in 
some  instances  at  considerable  sacrifice,  to 
help  the  Seminary  in  this  way  through  its 
painful  emergency.  That  the  instruction  thus 
imparted  has  been  worth  far  more  than  it  has 
cost,  and  that  the  training  and  advancement 
of  the  students  by  this  method,  superadded  to 
the  regular  instruction,  have  been  in  a  high 
degree  satisfactory,  will  be  obvious  to  the 
Board,  on  careful  examination  of  the  Faculty 
report.  It  is  pleasant  to^add  that  the  fidelity 
and  the  loyalty  of  the  students,  and  their  re¬ 
ligious  temper  and  purposes,  have  shown  them 
to  be  worthy  of  the  efforts  made  for  their 
benefit.  The  hand  of  a  gracious  God  has 
meanwhile  protected  the  Seminary  from  exter¬ 
nal  harm,  and  has  been  maintaining  for  it 
more  and  more  manifestly  its  just  place  in  the 
confidence  and  regard  of  the  Church.  I  see  no 
readOD  for  doubting  that  the  near  future  will 
bring  with  it  further  signs  of  the  divine  bless¬ 
ing,  and  am  assured  in  my  own  mind  that, 
these  shadows  of  trial  passing  off,  as  they 
will,  a  long  day  of  brightness  will  soon  dawn 
upon  an  institution  whose  entire  history  has 
been  a  signal  illustration  of  the  preserving, 
magnifying,  enriching  grace  of  God. 

But  the  time  has  now  come  when,  having 
served  the  Seminary  in  all  fidelity  through 
these  eight  and  twenty  years,  I  find  myself  led 
by  a  variety  of  considerations  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  I  may  properly  at  this  juncture  ask 
to  be  retired  from  the  active  and  responsible 
service  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  for 
almost  a  generation.  To  two  of  these  consid¬ 
erations  permit  me  briefly  to  refer : 

One  strong  reason  for  such  withdrawal  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  Seminary  has  now  reached 
a  point  in  its  history  where  an  enlargement 
of  resources,  an  increase  in  the  teaching  force, 
and  a  general  advance  in  ail  its  appointments, 
are  becoming  necessary  to  its  progress  towards 
the  larger  prosperity  and  influence  which  we 
all  a^ree  in  desiring.  To  such  progress  it  is 
not  likely  that  at  this  stage  of  my  life  I  could 
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make  any  s{Mcial  contribution.  I  am  rather 
impressed  with  the  hope  that  my  retirement 
at  this  juncture  might  enable  this  Board  with 
greater  freedom  to  undertake  the  complex  and 
difficult  process  of  reconstruction,  the  way  be¬ 
ing  thus  opened  more  widely  for  whatsoever 
steps  or  projects  may  seem  to  the  Board  de¬ 
sirable.  And  I  may  add  that  it  will  be  a  joy 
to  me  if  I  can  thus  contribute,  at  whatever 
immediate  cost  to  myself,  to  a  result  in  which 
I  would  rejoice  not  only  in  this  life,  but  even 
in  the  life  to  come. 

But  another  cogent  reason  for  my  retirement 
at  an  early  date  lies  in  the  fact  that,  having 
now  reached  the  seventieth  year  of  life,  and 
being  apprehensive  that  I  might  break  down 
entirely,  and  perhaps  at  some  very  inoppor¬ 
tune  moment,  if  I  should  attempt  to  carry 
'much  further  the  same  amount  of  care  and 
strain  which  has  been  upon  me  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  I  feel  it  my  duty,  as  well 
as  my  privilege,  to  pause  at  this  point  and  to 
seek  by  such  retirement  the  relief  and  rest 
which  a  tired  body  and  a  still  more  tired 
mind  and  soul  are  craving.  1  am  sure  that  I 
have  carried  this  sacred  weight  about  as  long^ 
and  as  far  as  I  can  carry  it  with  safety  to  my¬ 
self  and  to  the  Seminary,  and  therefore,  not 
without  pain  and  with  a  sad  sense  of  failure 
at  many  points,  I  ask  you  at  the  earliest  prac¬ 
ticable  date  to  remove  this  weight  and  to  lay 
it  as  God  may  guide  you  on  younger  and 
stronger  shoulders.  I  am  not  concerned 
about  specific  questions  of  time,  or  circum¬ 
stance,  or  condition,  confiding  entirely  in  your 
judgment  on  such  matters  of  detail,  being 
anxious  most  of  all  that  no  detriment  should 
come  to  the  Seminary  through  my  withdrawal 
from  its  service.  And  in  thus  resigning  my 
place,  it  is  right  for  me  to  say  that  I  take  this 
step  in  no  mood  of  disaffection,  with  no  dis¬ 
position  to  harbor  hostility  towards  any,  but 
in  peace  and  good  will  toward  all  men,  and 
especially  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to 
this  Board  for  all  the  kindness  and  confidence 
manifested  toward  me  in  the  passing  years. 
And  my  daily  prayer  while  life  lasts  shall  be 
that  Lane  Seminary,  under  your  wise  guid- 1 
ance,  shall  continue  to  stand  in  its  past  and 
present  position  as  representative  of  a  free  and 
liberal  orthodoxy  and  of  a  true,  devout  evan¬ 
gelism,  and  under  that  banner  shall  grow 
generation  after  generation  in  resources  and 
numbers  and  in  power  to  instruct  and  bless 
the  world.  Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  D.  Morris. 

This  letter  was  referred  to  a  special  com¬ 
mittee,  whose  report  thereon  was  unanimously 
adopted  and  is  as  follows : 

ANSWER  To  DR.  MORRIS’S  LETTER  : 

Your  committee  has  had  a  conference  with 
Dr.  Morris  as  instructed,  and  make  the  follow- 
ing  recommendations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Morris  be  ac¬ 
cepted  to  take  effect  when  his  successor  is 
chosen  and  is  ready  to  enter  upon  his  duties. 

2.  That  Dr.  Morris  be  requested  to  continue 
in  charge  of  the  program  of  instruction  and 
the  care  of  the  students  so  long  as  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  discharge  his  duties  as  professor,  and 
that  he  be  authorized  in  connection  with  the 
Executive  Committee  to  employ  such  addi 
tional  instructors  and  lecturers  as  may  be 
needed  at  a  total  expense  not  exceeding  $1,200 
for  the  Seminary  year,  and  further,  that  he 
be  relieved  from  such  details  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Seminar}’  as  he  may  desire  and  the 
Executive  Committee  be  able  to  provide  for. 

8.  That  when  Dr.  Morris  retires  from  his 
active  duties  as  professor,  he  shall  be  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Systematic  Theology,  and  shall  re 
ceive  a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year,  in  four  quar 
terly  payments. 

4.  In  accepting  the  resignation  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  D.  Morris,  D.D.,  LL.D. ,  of  his  office 
of  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  this 
institution,  the  Board  of  Trustees  desire  to  put 
on  record,  for  a  perpetual  memorial,  its  ex 
pression  of  high  and  sincere  regard  for  him. 
For  thirty-two  years  he  has  sustained  relations 
of  trust  and  responsibility  in  the  Seminary. 
In  1863  he  was  elected  trustee  and  served 
until  his  election  to  the  Chair  of  Church  His- 
ory  in  1867.  In  1870  he  was  again  elected  a 
trustee  in  order  to  act  in  an  emergency  as 
Treasurer  and  Superintendent,  for  which 


duties  his  admirable  business  qualifications 
gave  him  peculiar  fitness.  In  1874  Dr.  Morris 
was  transferred  from  the  Chair  of  Church  His¬ 
tory  to  that  of  Systematic  Theology.  In  all 
his  various  relations  to  the  Seminary  be  has 
always  held  the  highest  regard  and  confidence 
of  the  trustees  and  of  the  community.  The 
many  and  hearty  testimonials  given  to  him, 
on  fitting  occasions,  show  the  warm  and  sin¬ 
cere  esteem  ir  which  he  has  always  been  held 
by  the  alumni  of  Lane,  and  by  his  fellows  in 
the  ministry  and  in  the  Church. 

His  work  for  the  Church  at  large  has  been 
conspicuous.  As  a  pastor,  he  learned  how  to 
train  pastors ;  as  a  preacher,  he  learned  how 
to  guide  preachers ;  as  a  theologian  he  has 
stood  in  the  culmination  of  his  strength  among 
the  first  of  the  living  theologians  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  churches  in  our  own  or  in  other  lands. 

He  has  been  honored  by  our  beloved  Church 
with  the  highest  office  in  its  gift,  and  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  duty  of  representing  it  on 
many  occasions  of  public  import.  He  was  one 
of  the  Assembly’s  Committee  on  the  Revision 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  one  of  the 
most  influential  members. 

A  man  of  untiring  industry,  be  has  done 
much  to  sustain  by  his  pen  the  reputation  of 
Lane  Seminary  for  sound  scholarship  and  wide 
literary  attainments. 

The  Board  would  also  record  its  special  obli¬ 
gations  to  Dr.  Morris  for  the  signal  service 
which  he  has  rendered  the  Seminary  during 
the  past  two  years,  the  most  trying  years  in  its 
history.  His  heroic  and  wise  efforts  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  continuous  life  of  the  imperilled  in¬ 
stitution  have  been  in  some  respects  the  most 
valuable  in  his  long  official  service,  and  we  re 
joice  with  him,  not  only  in  the  remarkable 
success  of  these  efforts,  but  also  in  the  promise, 
thus  assured,  of  coming  prosperity  to  the  res¬ 
cued  Seminary.  Nor  would  we  fail  to  put  on 
record  our  high  appreciation  of  that  devoted 
loyalty  to  the  Seminary,  which,  at  all  times, 
has  caused  Dr.  Morris  to  make  every  danger 
that  has  seemed  to  menace  its  usefulness  and 
reputation  a  matter  of  personal  concern,  and 
our  earnest  commendation  of  that  strong  sense 
of  duty  which  has  impelled  him  to  defend  its 
policy  and  administration  against  all  influ¬ 
ences  and  purposes  which  have  seemed  hostile 
to  its  best  interests.  It  is  our  belief  that  the 
Church  which  he  has  so  faithfully  served  in  all 
these  years,  will  not  fail  to  give  him  due 
honor  for  his  able  advocacy  of  the  interests  of 
the  Seminary  in  what  has  seemed  to  him  and 
this  Board  occasions  of  special  peril.  There 
are  times  in  the  history  of  institutions  when 
proposed  changes  of  their  polity  have  to  be 
met,  not  only  by  a  searching  inquiry  as  to  the 
ground  of  such  action,  but,  if  need  be,  by  a 
firm  resistance  to  every  threatened  invasion 
of  compact  and  charter  rights,  and  whatever 
of  infelicity  may  attend  such  defenses  of  im¬ 
perilled  interests  will  be  overlooked  when  the 
conscientious  and  noble  purpose  that  inspired 
them  stands  out  in  the  clear  light  of  history. 

In  accepting  with  deep  regret  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  tendered  by  reason  of  advancing  years, 
and  the  monition  of  providence,  “The  night 
oometh,”  we  wish  to  put  on  our  permanent 
records  this  expression  of  our  apyreciation  of 
Professor  Morris,  as  a  Christian,  a  scholar, 
a  teacher,  and  most  faithful  colleague. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  E.  White.  Wm.  E.  Moore,  W.  O.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Dan  P.  Eells,  Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

The  Assembly’s  General  Committee  on  Con¬ 
ference  with  Tbeologicai  Seminaries  was  pres¬ 
ent  by  a  sub  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Rich¬ 
ard  Holmes,  Mr.  Thomas  McDougall,  and  Judge 
Bonner.  Each  of  these  brethren  was  listened 
to  at  length,  and  after  full  discussion  in  ex¬ 
ecutive  session,  the  Board  adopted  the  follow¬ 


ing  as  our  answer  to  the  General  Assembly’s 
request : 

Resolved,  That  while  this  Board  desires  in 
all  proper  ways  to  show  its  loyalty  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  has  an  earnest  wish 
to  maintain  cordial  and  harmonious  relations 
with  the  General  Assembly,  in  view  of  the 
legal  and  other  complications  which  might  re¬ 
sult  from  the  proposed  amendments,  and  the 
doubtful  validity  of  such  amendments  if  en¬ 
acted,  we  feel  constrained  to  decline  to  take 
any  steps  to  effect  any  such  changes  as  are 
contemplated  in  the  resolution  of  the  last 
General  Assembly  regarding  the  Theological 
Seminaries. 

There  was  but  one  negative  vote  on  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  namely,  that  of 
Dr.  E.  R.  Monfort,  who  requested  to  have  bis 
vote  so  recorded,  and  his  request  was  granted. 

There  have  been  twenty-nine  students  in  at¬ 
tendance  during  the  Seminary  year.  Seven 
were  regularly  graduated,  and  one,  a  Persian 
who  has  been  pursuing  special  studies,  re¬ 
ceived  a  certificate  from  the  Faculty  with  a 
view  of  returning  for  work  in  his  native  land. 

It  ought  to  be  noted,  also,  that  Dr.  George 
M.  Maxwell,  who  has  been  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  twenty -one  years,  asked 
to  be  retired,  and  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  LL.D., 
the  well  known  educator  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Revision,  was  elected  President  in 
his  place.  Five  new  men  were  elected  as 
members  of  the  Board,  namely,  Mr.  E.  R. 
Perkins  of  Cleveland,  Mr.  Hugh  Hanna  of  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Mr.  S.  W.  Davies  of  Dayton,  Prof. 
Thomas  H.  Norton  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  Little,  D.  D. ,  of  Wabash,  Indiana.  All 
these  are  active  business  men  and  elders  in 
their  respective  churches,  except  the  last,  who 
is  a  well  known  alumnus  of  Lane. 

Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

PKE.SByTEBIAN  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 
Statement  by  the  Treasurer. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  desires  to 
acquaint  the  Church  as  early  as  possible  with 
the  financial  results  of  the  year.  The  books 
of  this  Board  are  not  closed  until  the  30th  day 
of  April,  and  the  accounts  with  the  many  for¬ 
eign  fields  are  intricate,  but  the  following 
figures  will  be  found  to  be  very  close  to  the 
final  figures  presented  to  the  Assembly : 


WSa-W  1894-96. 

Apiiropriatiuns  during  the  year.  $1,077,308  85  $1,0^,764.49 
Less  unused  and  cancelled .  31.739.59  16,399.41 


Total  Appropriations . 

Less  savings  due  to  fall  in  value 
of  silver. 

1.045.579.24 

54,417.58 

1,011,365.08 

38.872.30 

Nett  Appr^riations  for  the  year. 

Add  Field  Secretary  acct . 

Church  at  Home  and  Abroad  acct. 

991.161.68 

3,888.10 

871.92 

972.492.78 

3,589.69 

1.802.39 

Total  obligatioDs  for  the  year. 
Donations  for  the  year . 

995.931.70 

841.552.95 

976.884.76 

866,378.29 

Deficit  for  the  year . 

Surplus  of  May  1. 1893,  and  De¬ 
ficit  of  May  1,  1894. 

154,368.75 

1,858.72 

110,506.47 

102,597.79 

Less  Adjustment  acct  (see  note) 

153,510.03 

49,913.34 

313.104.36 

38.220.68 

Deficit  108  697.79  174,883.58 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  total 
obligations  for  the  year  are  $19,086.94  less 
than  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  donations  are  824,825.34  larger  thap  the 
preceding  year,  but  with  all  the  accounts  en¬ 
tered  the  deficit  is  $72,885.79  greater  than  the 
year  before. 

Note.— In  explanation  of  the  account  by  the 
figures  stated  as  “Adjustment  Items,”  it  is  to 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
Missions  closes  on  April  30th.  At  that  date 
the  accounts  of  the  Treasurers  on  the  field  are 
made  up,  and  any  balance  unused  is  reported 
to  the  Board.  Owing  to  inability,  because  of 
death  or  other  unforeseen  cause,  to  carry  out 
some  form  of  work  for  which  appropriations 
were  made,  a  balance  is  left  in  each  of  the 
Station  Treasurers’  hands.  As  these  cannot 
be  accurately  determined  until  after  April 
30tb,  the  total  amount  is  entered  in  the  year 
following  that  in  which  the  saving  actually 
occurs.  William  Dulles,  Jr.,  'rreasurer. 
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THE  LATE  DR.  CRAIGHEAD. 

The  readers  of  The  Evangelist,  who,  in  for* ' 
mer  years,  were  so  familiar  with  the  features 
of  Dr.  Craighead,  will  be  glad  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  look  once  more  upon  his  face  in  the 
excellent  photograph,  which  he  gave  us  a  year 
or  two  since,  and  which  we  have  always  kept 
on  the  desk  before  us. 

It  was  a  very  tender  service  at  the  church 
of  Dr.  Hall  last  week,  when  tributes  were  paid 
to  our  departed  friend  and  brother  by  those 
who  had  known  him  longest  and  best — from 
the  time  that  he  was  co- editor  and  proprietor 
of  The  Evangelist  through  the  two  succeeding 
periods  of  his  life,  which  were  spent  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Washington. 

As  to  the  first,  our  words  have  been  an¬ 
ticipated  in  part  by  what  was  written  in  these 
columns  last  week,  which  we  could  only  re¬ 
peat  with  fuller  details  and  increased  empha¬ 
sis,  dwelling  on  that  which  is  matter  for  the 
most  grateful  reflection  to  us  as  it  was  to  him, 
that  in  all  those  troubled  years  of  division  and 
agitation  in  the  Church,  as  well  as,  for  a  part 
of  the  time,  of  war  in  the  country,  we  worked 
together  with  absolute  mutual  trust  and  con¬ 
fidence  ;  and  had  the  unspeakable  happiness  of 
seeing  the  Union  restored  and  the  Church  re¬ 
united,  so  that  the  Country  was  one  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  one.  These  are  pre¬ 
cious  memories  which  we  love  to  recall  now 
that  our  beloved  associate  has  gone  to  the 
grave. 

With  the  work  of  Dr.  Craighead  as  Secretary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Theology  in  Howard  University,  Dr. 
Butler  of  Washington  was  more  familiar,  and 
at  our  request  has  been  kind  enough  to  write 
out  the  substance  of  what  he  said  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter; 

It  was  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  take  my 
place  among  the  friends  of  our  departed 
brother  and  pay  loving  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  one  of  God’s  noblemen.  The  shock  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  intelligence  of  his  death  was 
great,  but  as  a  thief  in  the  night  the  messen¬ 
ger  has  ever  come  to  good  and  bad  alike. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  our  dear  brother  hflve 
felt  for  some  years  that  fatal  disease  was  prey¬ 
ing  upon  him.  It  was  a  mercy  that,  at  the 
last,  the  suffering  was  not  more  protracted. 
God  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 

Since  living  in  Washington,  Dr.  Craighead 
has  been  my  near  neighbor  and  close  friend. 
Associated  with  .  him  for  years  in  the  grand 
work  he  did  in  Howard  University,  I  learned 
to  know  his  inner  life  and  how  nobly  conse¬ 
crated  it  was  to  the  Master  and  Lord,  who  has 
now  come  and  taken  him  to  Himself. 

I  am  very  sure  that  no  work  of  his  long  and 
useful  and  earnest  life,  all  of  which  from 
childhood  was  given  to  Christ,  was  more  fruit¬ 
ful  than  the  years  spent  in  training  men  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  so  many  of  whom  have 
gone  out  with  the  impress  of  this  conscientious, 
able,  and  faithful  servant  of  Christ  into  the 
field  white  unto  the  harvest.  There  are  no 
more  sincere  mourners  around  his  bier,  nor 
at  his  new-made  grave,  than  these  well- 
equipped  men  so  recently  made  free,  who 
for  years  sat  at  his  feet  as  learners,  and  are  now 
themselves  telling  of  the  freedom  wherewith 
Christ  makes  free.  Dr.  Craighead  was  a 
father  to  our  students,  literally  providing  food 
and  clothing  as  well  as  teaching  and  counsel 
and  rebuke  and  chastening.  How  they  loved 
him  I 

True  to  his  convictions  as  he  had  been  dur 
ing  the  years  of  our  nation’s  strife,  when 
silence  would  have  been  treason  against  free¬ 
dom  and  the  life  of  the  nation,  his  work 
among  the  men  made  free  by  the  terrible 
arbitrament  of  the  sword  was  in  the  line  of 
the  logic  of  his  enlightened  and  courageous 


conscience.  With  what  self-sacrificing  devo¬ 
tion  he  did  that  work  year  after  year,  those 
of  us  know  who  were  associated  with  him  day 
by  day  through  all  the  years  of  toil.  Wise, 
prudent,  guileless,  gentle,  patient,  trans¬ 
parent,  and  true,  he  was  the  embodiment  of 
Christian  courage,  always  valiant  for  the 
right,  as  God  gave  him  to  see  the  right.  How 
warm  and  tender  and  true  his  heart  was  those 
of  us  know  who  came  into  the  close  contacts 
of  his  responsible  daily  life. 

But  he  is  not,  for  God  took  him.  His  de¬ 
parture  was  a  translation.  Did  he  love  life? 
Of  course  he  did,  and  why  should  he  not  have 
longed  to  live  to  finish  his  well-made  plans? 
Who  that  knows  the  value  and  sweetness  of  a 
life  devoted  to  truth  and  to  Christ,  in  the  ten 
thousand  ministries  of  this  onrushing  age, 
does  not  cherish  life?  Life  rightly  interpreted 
—the  service  of  men  for  Christ’s  sake — is  a 
precious  trust,  ours  forever,  eternal  life, 
God’s  gift ! 

Dr.  Craighead  rests  from  his  labors  and  his 
works  do  follow  him.  Here  it  is  a  departure 
amid  tears  and  farewells.  There  it  is  an  ad¬ 
vent  amid  rejoicing  welcomes.  He  has  gone 
from  the  land  of  the  dying  to  the  land  of  the 
living.  •  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  according  to  His 
abundant  mercy  has  begotten  us  again  to  a 
living  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  in¬ 
corruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  passeth  not 
away  !  Into  that  inheritance  our  brother  has 
entered.  He  beholds  the  glory  of  his  Re¬ 
deemer  which  He  had  before  the  world  was. 
He  has  enteied  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord,  no 
more  to  go  out.  Forever  with  the  Lord ! 

“  The  pains  of  death  are  past. 

Labor  and  soi  row  cease, 

And  life's  long  warfare  closed  at  last. 

His  rest  is  fonnd  in  peace." 

The  closing  address  was  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hamlin, 
the  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  in 
Washington,  which  Dr.  Craighead  attended 
while  a  resident  in  that  city,  and  was  a  fitting 
close  to  the  services.  We  regret  that  it  was 
not  written  out  in  full,  and  can  only  rely  on 
the  notes  of  a  friend  : 

“  Dr.  Craighead  was  a  son  of  the  soil,  as  so 
many  of  our  best  men  have  been.  He  came 
of  a  family  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  this 
country.  One  of  his  ancestors  was  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  having  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration 
drawn  up,  in  creating  public  opinion  for  it. 
And  when  a  monument  was  unveiled  or  dedi¬ 
cated  to  him,  his  descendant  was  very  prop¬ 
erly  chosen  as  the  orator  upon  the  occasion.  Dr. 
Craighead’s  academic  education  was  in  his 
native  town  of  Carlisle,  Pa.  ;  his  collegiate  ed¬ 
ucation  for  two  years  at  Dickinson  College, 
though  he  graduated  at  Delaware  College ; 
after  which  he  pursued  his  theological  studies 
in  the  Union  Seminary  of  this  city.  After  two 
years  spent  in  Wisconsin  and  a  pastorate  of 
four  years  in  Northumberland,  Pa. ,  he  became 
connected  with  Dr.  Field  iu  the  New  York 
Evangelist.  Here  he  remained  fourteen  years— 
momentous  years  in  the  history  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  and  the  Church. 

“After  extensive  travel  in  Europe  and  the 
East,  Dr.  Craighead  spent  a  few  years  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  where  he  gave  himself  to  the  work 
of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  which 
he  placed  upon  a  firm  footing,  creating  a  place 
for  it  in  the  Church  ;  after  which  he  accepted 
a  call  to  become  the  Dean  of  the  Theological 
Department  of  Howard  University  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  a  position  of  great  importance,  in 
which  he  labored  most  acceptably  and  usefully 
for  twelve  years.  He  was  a  father  to  his  stu¬ 
dents,  looking  after  their  interests  even  after 
they  bad  graduated,  helping  them  out  of  his 
own  purse  to  erect  their  churches,  and  to  get 
books  for  their  scanty  libraries.  Hundreds  of 


colored  pastors  in  the  South,  not  only  among 
the  Presbyterians,  but  among  Methodists  and 
Baptists  (for,  strange  to  say,  the  undenomina¬ 
tional  work.was  mainly  among  those  churches), 
will  mourn  his  death,  as  that  of  one  who  had 
always  been  their  friend  and  benefactor. 

“My  own  relations  to  Dr,  Craighead  were 
still  more  intimate,  as  his  pastor,  co-presbyter, 
and  friend.  As  a  co-presbyter  he  was  always 
faithful  to  his  duties ;  was  chairman  of  the 
most  important  committee  in  our  Presbytery — 
as  it  is  probably  in  other  Presbyteries — that  of 
Home  Missions.  Retired  ministers  are  some¬ 
times  looked  upon  as  undesirable  parishioners, 
but  such  was  not  the  case  in  his  instance,  as 
it  is  not  in  many  others.  Dr.  Craighead  was 
faithful  in  his  attendance  upon  the  church 
services.  If  he  ever  criticised  (no  one  better 
than  the  pastor  knew  how  much  his  efforts 
could  be  criticised),  the  criticisms  never 
reached  my  ears. 

“A  year  or  two  ago  Dr.  Craighead  came  to 
me  (probably  not  even  his  family  knowing  of 
his  visit)  depressed  by  the  disease  under  which 
he  suffered,  and  poured  out  his  soul.  But  in 
all  his  depression  he  never  lost  his  faith  and 
hope,  but  clung  to  his  Lord  and  Master  like  a 
little  child. 

"  Soldier  of  Christ,  well  done ! 

Praise  be  thy  new  employ. 

And  while  eternal  aaes  run. 

Rest  In  thy  Saviour’s  joy." 

DKATH  OF  HON.  AVOL'STVS  FRANK. 

The  Hon.  Augustus  Frank  who  died  at  the 
Murray  Hill  Hotel  in  New  York  on  Monday, 
April  29th,  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  Presbyteri¬ 
anism  in  Western  New  York.  There  is  a  cloud 
over  our  lives  which  the  spring  sunshine  can¬ 
not  fully  scatter.  As  a  man  and  Christian 
citizen  he  was  one  of  the  finest  illustrations  of 
the  power  of  a  godly  life.  As  a  member  of 
Congress  throughout  the  whole  period  of  our 
Civil  War  his  influence  was  everywhere  recog 
nized  in  those  measures  which  had  to  do  with 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  and  in  the 
union  and  prosperity  of  our  country.  He  was 
delegate  at  large  to  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1867,.  and  was  again  elected  to 
the  same  position  in  1894.  It  was  owing  to 
his  influence  and  assiduous  efforts  that  a 
must  important  measure,  the  anti-pool  selling 
amendment,  to  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 
Throughout  the  whole  history  of  his  career 
as  a  statesman  and  as  a  business  man  there  is 
not  an  instance  in  the  record  of  his  life  where 
he  swerved  from  his  integrity  or  stooped  to 
the  subversion  of  principle  in  the  smallest 
degree.  His  life  has  been  a  large  one,  and  he 
was  ever  interested  in  measures  for  the  good 
of  this  community,  state,  and  nation. 

But  he  was  greatest  as  a  Christian  man. 
Every  measure  which  would  promote  reform 
in  his  community  or  advance  the  prosperity  of 
the  Church  received  his  most  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
port.  He  was  de^ly  interested  in  the  cause 
of  missions,  both  Foieign  and  Home,  and  out 
of  hie  means  he  was  a  large  giver.  He  always 
felt  that  he  held  his  property  in  stewardship. 
Not  simply  as  a  worker  was  he  the  support  of 
the  cause  of  temperance  in  the  community, 
but  he  nobly  illustrated  his  principles  in  his 
life.  To  the  time  of  his  death,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-nine  (though  often  at  dinners  where  all 
about  him  partook  of  wine  or  beer),  he  did 
not  even  know  the  taste  of  intoxicating 
liquors  in  any  form.  • 

Simple,  unassuming,  large  hearted,  and 
charitable  in  his  nature,  he  has  drawn  about 
him  a  host  of  friends  not  simply  among  the 
talented  and  wealthy,  but  in  the  humblest  cot¬ 
tages  of  his  village,  who  mourn  with  his  fam¬ 
ily  as  at  the  loss  of  a  brother. 

The  secret  of  this  noble  and  true  life  was 
his  perfect  trust.  He  was  a  man  who  prayed 
over  his  troubles  and  over  every  important 
event  in  which  he  took  a  part.  As  a  friend  he 
always  gave  himself  in  helpfulness  to  others. 
As  a  husband  and  father  he  made  his  home  a 
haven  of  beauty  and  of  rest.  He  is  a  loss  to 
our  nation,  our  state,  our  country,  our  town, 
and  our  church.  G.  D.  Miller. 

Warsaw.  .May  3. 
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OVERTURE  FOR  TRIENNIAL  ASSEMBLIES. 

The  movement  which  finds  voice  in  the  over¬ 
ture  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  is  really 
not  new  nor  limited  to  that  part  of  our 
Church.  Ever  since  the  Synods  were  made 
coterminous  with  the  States  and  given  en¬ 
larged  powers,  a  growing  number  of  our  min¬ 
isters,  and  especially  of  our  most  practical  and 
prudent  laymen,  have  felt  and  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  the  propriety  and  the  probability  of 
some  change,  to  correspond  in  the  Assembly. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  this  news  from 
Lackawanna,  for  such  action  has  been  up  for 
consideration  all  over  the  Church,  and  we  are 
told  that  the  sentiment  in  many  Presbyteries 
justifies  this  particular  Presbytery  in  making 
a  start.  We  have  no  undue  zeal  in  the  matter, 
and  no  connection  with  the  present  movement, 
but  we  favor  the  change  proposed,  and  for 
reasons  nearly  identical  with  those  given  by 
the  Presbytery  named.  They  are  mainly 
these :  the  changed  conditions  in  the  Church, 
with  the  enhanced  and  rising  powers  of  the 
Synods ;  the  large  and  really  needless  cost  of  a 
yearly  General  Assembly ;  and  the  example  of 
other  churches  whose  triennial  courts  seem  to 
be  all-sufficient. 

Of  course  there  will  be  objections  and  a 
change  in  the  constitution  will  be  resisted 
stoutly.  Yet  the  force  of  these  reasons  for 
the  change  is  such,  that  in  a  few  years,  at 
most,  they  will  prevail.  Progress,  which  is 
something  quite  independent  of  management, 
declares  for  economy  in  the  courts  of  the 
Church,  as  in  all  administration  of  Church 
money  and  affairs,  and  also  for  the  autonomy 
of  the  Synods  as  working  bodies,  reserving  the 
Assembly  as  a  court  of  final  appeal.  It  be¬ 
gins  to  be  manifest  that  the  Assembly  may 
become  a  burden  not  only  on  the  funds,  but  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  Church.  As  a  last  court 
it  begins  to  feel  out  for  power  not  delegated  by 
the  Church,  nor  invoked  by  the  needs  of  the 
hour.  The  final  repudiation  of  the  scheme  of 
Assembly  control  is  a  judgment  on  two  points 
at  once.  It  affirms  the  safety  of  independent 
local  control  of  the  seminaries,  and  almost  as 
directly  rebukes  the  aggression  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  It  is  this  tendency  to  intermeddle  and 
override  which  the  wise  men  in  our  church  are 
waking  up  to  reprobate  and  to  repress.  The 
cure  is  easy,  the  way  is  open.  Put  the  Assem¬ 
bly  where  the  constitution  intended  to  keep  it ; 
make  it  simply  a  court  of  last  appeal  and  ulti¬ 
mate  guardian  of  vested  interests ;  take  it  out 
of  “Church  politics”  at  once  and  forever  and  we 
shall  be  on  the  road  to  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  2Cth  Annual  Report  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  reviews  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  building  by  which  its  capac¬ 
ity  has  been  more  than  doubled,  tells  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  second  Emmons  collec¬ 
tion,  making  with  the  first  the  most 
complete  history  in  existence  of  the  life 
and  characteristics  of  the  Alaskans,  gives 
interesting  details  of  the  important  Peru¬ 
vian  expedition  of  Mr.  Bandolier  and  of  the 
Lumholtz  expedition  in  the  Sierra  Madra 
Mountains,  and  reviews  the  collections  in  the 
Museum.  Mr.  Jesup,  the  President,  pleads 
for  additional  space,  a  plea  that  since  the 
words  were  witten  has  received  answer  by  the 
recent  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  of  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  further  en¬ 
largement  of  the  Museum  and  of  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  annually  for  maintenance.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  our  State  that  the  bills  making 
these  appropriations  passed  the  Legislature 
unanimously. 


DR.  PARK  HURST'S  SERMON. 

A  correspondent  writes  thus  to  express  the 
relief  and  comfort  derived  from  reading  the 
sermon  of  our  beloved  brother  of  Madison 
Square : 

“The  sermon  printed  last  week,  in  which  Dr. 
Parkhurst  deals  with  difficulties  in  apprehend¬ 
ing  spiritual  things,  needs  no  commendation 
to  those  who  have  read  it.  We  speak  of  it  now 
to  urge  others  to  the  same  delight  and  profit. 
The  things  of  God  and  of  man  are  distinct, 
and  the  claim  of  the  agnostic  that  God  is 
‘unknowable’  is  shown  so  beautifully,  and 
yet  so  simply,  to  be  unfounded,  that  even  our 
children  can  learn  and  use  the  argument  here 
given.  There  has  never  been  more  crystalline 
thinking  or  absolutely  luminous  speaking. 
The  philosophic  tangle  is  untwisted.  The  dim 
and  grim  formulas  of  ‘dogmatics'  are  taken 
out  of  the  window  niches  and  the  shutters 
thrown  wide  open.  Some  critical  readers  may 
be  ofTended  with  what  at  first  seems  rather  a 
brusque  statement,  viz;  that  ‘A  definite  im¬ 
pression  of  divine  things  is  always  and  neces¬ 
sarily  a  lie !’  But  what  is  this  but  saying  that 
we  do  feel  and  know  some  things  which  can¬ 
not  be  squared  and  cubed  and  reduced  to 
‘hard  and  fast  lines’? 

“No  less  vivid  and  satisfying  is  the  presenta¬ 
tion  which  Dr.  Parkhurst  gives  of  the  Person¬ 
ality  of  Jesus.  The  wonder  of  his  statement 
is  that  it  seems  self-evident  and  yet  answers 
the  subtlest  objections  against  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  To  one  reading  this  easy  and  yet 
masterful  portrayal  of  the  union  of  God  and 
man  in  One,  it  seems  as  if  the  chunks  of  doc¬ 
trine  had  been  flung  into  the  fusing  pot  and 
melted  down  into  a  liquid  fiow  of  pure  truth. 
This  domination  of  soul  over  the  hard  nuggets 
and  ‘nigger  heads’  of  statement  left  by  schol¬ 
astics  to  a  helpless  world,  is  a  deliverance  of 
multitudes  who  are  constrained  to  believe, 
and  yet  have  stumbled  over  these  things,  till 
they  are  tired  and  ready  to  give  them  up  to 
anybody  who  would  clear  them  away.  Into 
the  furnace  of  this  man’s  mind  and  heart 
aglow  they  are  flung,  and  lol  the  precious 
things  that  we  cannot  give  up  are  handed  out 
to  us  in  a  comforting  and  convenient  shape. 
The  melancholy  truth  about  systems  of  theol¬ 
ogy  is  that  ‘doctrine’  has  come  to  us  too  much 
in  hard  and  heavy  blocks,  like  pig-iron.  The 
way  of  faith  has  been  a  corduroy  of  logs  of 
unequal  size.  The  true  highway  of  mind  to¬ 
ward  heaven  has  to  be  laid  by  most  men  for 
themselves.  The  cry  is,  ‘Gather  out  the 
stones!  make  smooth  the  way  of  the  Lord!’ 
The  real  road  maker  has  work  to  do  with  all 
this  valuable  but  yet  rough  and  crude  mate¬ 
rial.  Brethren  in  the  ministry,  do  not  be  con¬ 
tent  to  roll  a  rock  of  ‘doctrine’  into  the  path! 
That  is  a  lazy  impertinence.  Men  in  the  teach 
er’s  chair,  think  what  this  meaneth :  ‘Spir 
itual  light  does  not  slip  down  the  links  of  a 
syllogism  any  more  than  natural  light  does.  ’ 
There  is  a  warning  against  a  scholarship  which 
gets  no  sustenance  out  of  the  vital  truth  with 
which  it  deals.  All  true  life  is  communion  of 
soul  with  God.  ‘Bring  the  harp  close  to 
where  the  air  is  passing  and  it  will  sing.  ’ 
There  are  no  false  notes,  no  false  doctrines, 
with  him  who  lives  so  near  to  God  that  His 
breath  is  ever  on  the  soul.  ” 

The  Phillips  Presbyterian  Church  and  con¬ 
gregation  having  prepared -a  bronze  tablet  to 
the  memory  of  their  late  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  D.  Alexander,  D.  D. ,  propose  to  hold 
a  memorial  service  on  next  Sunday  evening  at 
8  o’clock.  Dr.  Alexander’s  long  and  close  re¬ 
lations  with  this  church  and  also  with  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  render  this  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  interest  to  his  late  charge  and  also  to 
the  public  more  at  large.  It  is  expected  that 
several  of  our  well-known  ministers,  long  his 
associates  in  the  councils  of  the  Church,  will 
take  part  in  the  exercises. 


SOME  SUGOESTIYE  HISTORY. 

The  history  of  a  century  breaks  naturally 
into  periods  of  peculiar  activity.  Reactions 
and  readjustments  come  quite  frequently ; 
forces  are  scattered  and  gathered  in  a  new 
form  ;  defeats  and  threats  drive  men  into  new 
combinations  and  new  methods  of  attack,  but 
finally  the  event  is  declared  by  a  right  adjust¬ 
ment  and  the  true  achievement  goes  on 
record.  Something  is  done  and  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  positive  gain. 

Dr.  Ledoux’s  review,  on  another  page  of  The 
Evangelist,  of  Professor  Tomlinson’s  article  on 
the  anti-slavery  movements  in  the  old  North 
State  (recently  published  in  the  University  Mag¬ 
azine),  gives  us  a  quieting  assurance  that  is  not 
accounted  for  by  any  theory  of  progress  that 
dispenses  with  some  commanding  beneficent 
central  force  to  which  our  human  endeavors 
must  yield  ultimate  allegiance.  Here  were  men 
fighting  for  freedom  as  we  fought  for  the 
Union.  They  did  what  they  could  as  bravely 
as  any  abolitionist  in  the  later  times.  They 
declared  the  iniquity  of  slavery,  and  they 
boldly  faced  the  problem  of  Emancipation. 
They  forced  the  South  to  choose  between 
slavery  and  freedom.  They  made  it  possible 
for  men  born  amid  slavery  to  contemplate  a 
society  in  which  slaves  could  not  be.  They 
framed  laws  that  would  have  made  North 
Carolina  a  free  State  before  emancipation 
came  through  civil  war.  and  when  they  failed 
to  pass  these  laws  they  fled  over  the  m^oun- 
tains  and  founded  such  free  communities  as 
West  Virginia  and  Ohio.  In  the  silence  of 
those  primeval  woods  they  might  have  heard 
the  muffled  thunder  of  coming  events  too  vast 
for  them  to  anticipate,  yet  embodying  their 
heart’s  hope,  their  soul’s  longing  and  en¬ 
deavor.  Moral  forces  are  hinged  together  like 
a  human  body,  and  so  the  most  righteous  rev¬ 
olutions  seem  to  be  parts  of  one  whole,  flames 
from  one  volcanic  centre,  culminations  of 
smaller  crises  born  of  underlying  discontent, 
efflorescence  of  one  great  sentiment,  heart 
and  soul  growth  which  time  has  purged  and 
providence  blessed. 

Reading  so  the  history  of  civil  progress  in 
such  a  convincing  example,  our  thoughts  turn 
instantly  to  Church  progress  and  the  forces 
that  move  onward  to  the  historic  conclusion 
already  dimly  but  distinctly  foreshown.  The 
fight  for  freedom  in  the  old  slave  States  fifty 
years  ago  looked  rath’fer  hopeless,  and  it  had 
to  be  transferred  to  other  realms  ;  but  the  fight 
was  neither  wrong  nor  vain.  In  the  narrow¬ 
ing  arena  of  our  conservative  Church  courts, 
the  liberty  of  a  Christian  scholar  has  to  be  de¬ 
fended  against  great  odds  and  under  a  cloud 
of  prejudice ;  but  liberty  is  life,  and  at  last  it 
will  have  its  rights.  The  States  that  drove 
abolitionists  over  one  border  had  to  receive 
emancipation  over  the  other  border ;  and  the 
Church  that  dykes  out  “criticism”  in  front 
will  take  in  the  sea  from  behind  before  its 
congratulations  are  over.  The  fates  of  men 
are  framed  on  larger  patterns  than  our  indi¬ 
vidual  tracts  of  territory ;  the  forces  by  which 
the  race  goes  on  toward  its  redemption  were 
never  forged  in  any  one  Church.  The  soul  of 
man  under  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  one  thing 
that  it  is  never  wise  to  treat  as  a  danger  or 
throttle  as  a  foe.  Not  only  are  there  “re¬ 
venges  of  time,”  but  there  are  judgments  of 
God  in  history  also.  Let  us  never  deprecate 
the  events  that  seem  to  be  wiser  than  their 
movers  and  better  even  than  their  friends. 
God’s  angels  are  like  them.  He  who  is  afraid 
of  historic  growth  is  the  most  unhappy  of  all 
cowardly  men.  But  he  who  thinks  to  be 
brave  by  breaking  down  and  driving  away 
God’s  means  and  messengers  of  light,  is  sim¬ 
ply  preparing  the  millstones  between  which 
progress  and  providence  will  finally  grind  him 
to  powder. 


May  9,  1895. 
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SOMETHING  THAT  IS  NOT  HARD  TO  BE 
ITNDEBSTOOD. 

The  following  telegram  from  Chicago,  dated 
May  3d,  appeared  in  the  New  York  papers  of 
Saturday,  and  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  in  all 
the  leading  papers  of  the  country : 

“The  directors  of  McCormick  Theological  Seminary 
have  rejected  the  proposition  of  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  for  a  surrender  of  the  property 
and  control  of  the  seminary.” 


THE  BOLL  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY,  1895. 
MODERATOR— Rev.  Samuel  A.  Mutcbmore,  DO.,  LL.D. 
STATED  CLERK— Rev.  Wm.Henry  Roberts,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
PERM  ANENT  CLERK- Rev.  W.  Eves  Moore.  DD..LL.D. 
SYNOD  OF  ATLANTIC. 

Ministrrs.  Elubrs. 

Atlantic. 

East  Florida. 

Herman  I.  Ste;  n.  J.  B.  Anderson. 

Fairfield. 


1X.-8YNOD  OF  INDIANA. 
Crawford  svllle. 

Samuel  A.  Mowers,  George  H.  C.  Best, 

Albert  M.  Hooke.  George  W.  Martin. 

Fort  Wayne. 

George  A.  Mackintosh,  Dr  A.  E.  VanBuskirk., 
Indianapolis. 

Frank  C.  Hood.  C.  H.  Voris, 

Fenwick  W.  Fraser,  William  E.  Rockwood. 

Logansport. 

Ezra  B.  Newcomb.  John  C.  Vaitatta. 

M  uncle. 


The  explanation  is  given  in  the  recital  of  the 
fact  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which 
was  held  at  Saratoga,  it  was  recommended  that 
the  trustees  of  all  Presbyterian  seminaries  so 
amend  their  charters  as  to  give  the  Assembly  power 
to  confirm  or  prevent  the  election  of  any  profes¬ 
sor  and  to  place  seminary  property  tinder  the 
Assembly’s  control. 

It  was  upon  this  request  that  the  directors 
of  McCormick  Seminary  were  called  to  act. 
The  telegram  proceeds : 

“Nearly  all  of  the  forty  directors  were  in  attend¬ 
ance.  There  was  no  dissenting  voice,  and  the  reso¬ 
lution  went  through  with  a  vim.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  moves  ever  made  by  a  theological 
cori)oration  in  this  country.  It  settles,  so  far  as  Chi¬ 
cago  is  concerned,  the  long  and  at  times  somewhat 
acrimonious  discussion  for  the  control  of  property 
valued  at  $9,000,000.” 


The  reception  given  by  the  Presbyterian 
Union  to  the  American  Section  of  the  Alliance 
of  Reformed  Churches  holding  the  Presby¬ 
terian  System,  on  the  evening  of  April  30th, 
was  a  very  successful  affair.  The  speaking 
was  unusually  fine,  especially  that  of  the  ven¬ 
erable  and  delightful  Di.  Hoge.  It  was  rather 
noticeable  that  the  speakers  in  mentioning 
the  bonds  of  union  between  the  several 
branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ  repre¬ 
sented,  while  laying  emphasis  on  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  God  and  the  authority  of  the  Bible, 
did  not  mention  the  Lord  Jesus !  This  was 
doubtless  through  inadvertence:  but  not  till 
the  last  speaker  on  the  list  arose,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Gerhard  of  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
was  Christ  mentioned  as  the  true  bond  be¬ 
tween  His  people.  This  speaker,  while  pro¬ 
fessing  like  all  the  others  the  loyalty  of  his 
Church  to  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture, 
insisted  that  the  Bible  must  be  liberally  inter¬ 
preted,  that  no  system  of  doctrine  could  be  a 
living  system  that  was  not  progressive.  The 
arrangements  made  by  the  committee  for  the 
pleasure  and  entertainment  of  their  guests 
were,  as  usual,  most  generous.  The  Moody 
Quartette  of  college  singers  gave  some  good 
music,  the  social  half  hour  was  full  of  de¬ 
lightful  meetings  and  greetings,  and  the  colla¬ 
tion  was  bountiful  and  well  served.  Such 
occasions  certainly  go  far  to  make  Christian 
people  realize  their  true  brotherhood. 


I.  M.  Muldrow.  W.  T.  Smith,  M.D. 

Knox. 

Albert  M.  Caldwell.  C.  W.  Winkfleld. 

McClelland. 

Benjamin  F.  McDowell.  J.  Aaron  Byrd. 

South  Florida. 

Leflerd  L.  Houshawont.  Oliver  Ferson. 

II.-SYNOD  OF  BALTIMORE. 
Baltimore. 

William  L.  Austin.  John  V.  L.  Graham, 

David  H.  Riddle,  John  P.  Ammidon, 

J.  Addison  Smith.  Richard  K.  Cross. 

New  Castle. 

Samuel  M.  Perry,  Thomas  A.  Jacobs, 

Samuel  W,  Reigart.  John  B.  Belville. 

Washington  City. 

Thomas  C.  Easton,  Oliphant  B.  Brown, 

Benjamin  F.  Myers.  Frank  L.  Middleton. 

1II.-8VNOD  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
Benicia. 

Thomas  F.  Day.  R.  J.  Trumbull. 

Los  Angeles. 

George  W.  Mazson,  J.  O.  Bell, 

J.'McLeod  Gardiner,  U.  L.  Lunt, 

James  H.  Stewart,  George  A  Howard, 

VViliiam  P.  Craig.  Daniel  Stone. 

Oakland. 

James  Curry,  P.  D.  Browne, 

Francis  H.  Robinson.  George  McConnell. 

Sactamenlo. 

Edwin  H.  Jenks.  George  Moses  Gray. 

San  Francisco. 

Herbert  N.  Bevler. .  Wales  L.  Palmer. 

.San  Jose. 

Alexander  Eakin.  Amos  S.  Evans. 

Stockton. 

W1  liain  B.  McElwee.  Isaac  A.  Melvin. 

IV. -SYNOD  OF  CATAWBA. 

Cape  Fear. 

Levi  J.  Melton.  1.  O.  Hargett. 

Catawba. 

William  F.  Brooks.  G.  W.  Graham. 

.Southern  Virginia. 

Yadkin. 

Samuel  F.  Wentz.  N.  F.  McEachin. 

V.-8YNOD  OF  CHINA. 

Canton. 

Frank  P.  Gilman.  J.  M.  Swan,  M.D. 

Nlngpo. 

Pekin. 

Shanghai. 

Shantung. 

VI  -SYNOD  OF  COLORADO. 
Boulder. 

Denver. 

Edgar  S.  Robinson.  George  Scheide mantel. 

Gunnison. 

Pueblo. 

William  Kelry.  Oabino  Rendon. 

VII.-SYNOD  OF  ILLINOIS. 


New  Albany. 

Joseph  W.  Clokey.  Preston  Rider, 

William  B.  Chamberlain,  Jacob  F.  Friedley. 

Vinoennes. 

Thomas  S.  Scott.  W.  W.  Byers. 

White  Water. 

James  S.'  Revenangh.  D.  W.  McKee. 

X.-SYNOD  OF  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 
Choctaw. 

Hartwell  A.  Tucker.  L.  G.  Battiest. 

Cimarron. 

Sanford  G.  Fisher.  O.  L.  Rice. 

Oklahoma. 

Frederick  W.  Hawlev.  R.  G.  Bracken. 

Sequoyah. 

Leonidas  Dobson.  W.  A.  Caldwell. 

XI.-SYNOD  OF  IOWA. 

Cedar  Rapids. 

James  B.  Butter,  J.  S.  Cowan, 

Joseph  W.  Hubbard.  C.  J.  Deacon. 

Coming. 

John  F.  Hinkbouse.  James  P.  Beach. 

Council  Bluffs. 

Stephen  Phelps,  D.D.  J.  J.  Amen. 

Des  Moines. 

Henry  M.  Robertson,  D.D.  J.  A.  Roberts, 

John  Campbell  Gilkerson.  W.  B.  Campbell. 

Dubuque. 

Samuel  H.  Noel.  J.  D.  Laird, 

WllliamsH.  Elaidgn.  Andrew  G.  Wilson. 

Fort  Dodge. 

Daniel  Williams.  J.  B.  Clapp. 

Iowa. 

John  C.McCIintock,  D.D.  Alexander  Robb. 

Iowa  City. 

Thomas  C.  McFarland.  Samuel  McDowell. 

Sioux  City. 

Thomas  N,  Buchanan,  A,  R.  Ross, 

Henry  Wortman.  B.  B.  Anderson. 

Waterloo. 

George  R.  Israel.  .1.  A.  Fitchpatrick. 

XII.-SYNOD  OF  KANSAS. 


David  H.  Stewart, 
James  P.  Viele. 

George  Hageman. 

Daniel  M.  Moore. 


Emporia. 

H.  A.  Ross. 

J.  E.  McCully. 
Highland. 

A.  A.  Gordon. 
Lamed. 

.  V.  E.  Lawrence.  M.D. 
Neosho. 


James  C.  McElroy, 
Alfred  M.  Mann. 


Samuel  S.  Wallen. 


Horace  Bushnell. 

William  N.  Page. 
Clarence  W.  Backus. 


Flmer  P.  Bodle, 

George  L.  Robinson. 
Osborne. 

W.  T.  J.  Harris. 
Solomon. 

W.  A.  Roberts. 
Topeka. 

Samuel  A.  Halderman, 
Samuel  Hambel. 


XIII.-SYNOD  OF  KENTUCKY. 


Ebenezer. 


AUBURN  SEMINARY  NECROLOGY. 

The  annual  necrological  list  of  Auburn  The¬ 
ological  Seminary,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Wni. 
S.  Jerome,  and  presented  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Alumni  Association  on  Wednesday, 
May,  8,  1895,  contained  the  following  names : 

Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral 
Theology,  18.52  .54:  William  Greenough  Thayer 
Shedd,  D.D..  LL.D.,  died  November  17,  1894, 
aged  74;  1823  81,  Elias  Child,  died  January  19, 
1895,  88;  1830  33,  Lawrence  Henry  Van  Dyck, 

died - ,  1893,  84;  1839-42,  Elijah  Wilson, 

died  December  18,  1893,  82 ;  1840  43,  Timothy 
Dwight  Hunt,  died  February  7,  1895,  74; 
1848  51,  Franklin  Dexter  Austin,  died  Octo¬ 
ber  31,  1893,  74;  James  Landreth,  died  No¬ 
vember  30,  1894,  71  ;  1849  52,  Alfred  Martin 
Stowe,  died  April  19,  1895,  77;  1850  53, 

Corydoo  Webster  Higgins,  died  August  21, 
1894,  81;  1857  00,  Jeremiah  Nixon  Diament, 
died  autumn  of  1894,  06;  William  Hart,  died 
April  26,  1895,  60;  1858-61,  James  Boardman 
Gilbert,  died - ,  1894,  68:  1869-72,  Jere¬ 

miah  Meacham  Chrysler,  died  February  1895, 
51;  1875-78,  William  James  McKee,  died  July 
30,  1894,  43;  1889-92,  Joseph  Lee  Spurlarke, 
died  June  12,  1894,  32;  total  number  of 
Alumni,  14  ;  average  age,  66  years. 


Alton. 

Frank  P.  Miller.  John  G.  Irwin. 

Bloomington. 

Cairo. 

William  B.  Minton.  John  H.  Wilson. 

Chicago. 

Walter  H.  Reynolds.  Homer  N.  Hibliard, 

Andrew  C.  Zenos,  Alexander  P'orbes, 

George  P.  Williams.  Frank  E.  Brayton, 

Charles  A.  Lipplncott,  Ed«-ard  A.  Halsey, 

Joseph  N.  Boyd,  Alexander  8.  Maltman. 

Howard  A.  Johnston.  Henry  Robertson. 

Freeport. 

Daniel  8.  Brewster. 
Mattoon. 

J.  8.  Wright. 

Ottawa. 

W.  J.  Williams. 
Peoria. 

William  J.  Ramsey. 
Rock  River. 

David  C.  Montgomery.  John  Barton. 

Schuyler. 

George  Ernest.  William  B.  Marvel. 

Springfleld. 

Alexander  B.  Morey,  D.D.  John  W.  Brown. 

VIll.-SYNOD  OF  INDIA. 
Allahabad. 

Furrnkhabad. 

,  Kolhapur. 

William  J.  Wanlees. 

Lahore. 

Lodiana.' 

B.  Dubois  Wyckoff. 


Mead  Holmes. 
William  8.  Zeller. 
George  Dunlap. 
Alvan  R.  Matbes. 


John  I.  Biackbnrn.  D.D.  John  T.  Dwelly. 

Louisville. 

Transylvaula. 


Maurice  Waller,  D.D.  W.  H.  McElroy. 


XIV.-SYNOD  OF  MICHIGAN. 
Detroit. 

Wilson  D.  Sexton.  William  R.  Famnd, 

Alexander  C.  Wilson.  R.  K.  Divine. 

Flint. 


Joseph  R.  Tewell, 
George  W.  Barlow. 

David  A.  Jewell. 

Owen  J.  Roberts. 

Arnold  D.  Grigsby. 

James  Todd,  D.D. 

Lemuel  B.  Bissell. 

John  J.  Cook. 

Alexander  Danskin. 


T.  8.  Kingston,  M.D., 
J.  G.  Selden. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Grorge  H.  Seymour. 
Kalamazoo. 

John  W.  Free. 
Lansing. 

McFarland  Neilson. 
Lake  Superior. 

H.  M.  Haskell,  M.D. 
Monroe. 

James  H.  Sheppard. 
Petoskey. 

Samuel  B.  Aidis. 

Saginaw. 

William  E.  Wlnton. 


XV.— SYNOD  OF  MINNESOTA. 
Duluth. 

Samuel  A.  Jamieson.  Isaiah  H.  McCollum. 

Mankato. 

Jerome  8.  Pinney,  O.  B.  Turrell, 

T.  Ross  Paden.  George  D.  Dayton. 

Minneapolis. 

Albert  K.  Harsha.  C.  E.  Vanderburgh, 

David  E.  Evans.  C.  E.  Oakley. 
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Butler. 

Samuel  Williams.  Harvey  Campbell. 

Carlisle. 

Oeorge  Norcross,  D.D..  S.  McLean  Rhea, 

Thomas  Dobbin,  Alexander  W.  Pomeroy. 

Chester. 

Nathaniel  P.  Cronee.  John  A.  Morrison, 

PhUipH.  Mowry,  A.  G.  C.  Smith, 

Wm.  W.  McKinney,  D.D.  J.  Chester  Wilson. 

Clarion. 

George  H.  Hill.  George  J.  Britton. 

Erie. 

James  F.  Read.  D.D.,  Samuel  Blair, 

George  Booth,  Ph.D.  M.  W.  Oliver. 

Huntingdon. 

Richard  M,  Campbell.  James  A.  Beaver, 

John  F.  Dlener,  Thomas  H.  Wiggins, 

James  E.  Irvine.  George  W.  Reynolds. 

Kittanning. 

Samuel  A.  Hughes,  Ph.D.  George  W.  Collins. 

Lackawanna. 

Henry  H.  Jessup.  D.D.,  Alex.  W.  Dickson, 
Samuel  Colgate  Hodge,  William  H.  Jessup. 
Alexander  G.  Cameron.  John  H.  Hollenback. 
Lehigh. 

William  R.  Templeton,  Oeoree  W.  Beck, 

John  P.  Moffatt.  W.  H,  Robinson. 

City  of  Mexico. 
Northumberland. 

Martin  L.  Ross.  D.D.,  .John  W.  Glover, 

Wiiliam  Oemmill.  Alexander  I^lton. 

Parkersburgh. 

Thomas  A.  Anderson.  A.  G.  Smith. 

Philadelphia 

S.  A.  Mutcbmore.  D.D.,  .Tohn  E.  Stevenson. 
Willard  M.  Rice.  D.D.,  Hon.  Robert  N.  Willson, 
William  Greenongh,  Robert  H.  Hinckley, 

J.  Stewart  Dickson,  Samuel  B  Garrlgues, 

George  P.  Wilson,  D.D.,  .lames  Peters, 

Charles  H.  Wissner,  Robert  A.  Brown. 

Philadelphia  North. 

Claude  R.  Bmdhead,  'William  H.  Scott, 

David  'Wills.  D.D.,  Frantlln  L.  Sheppard,— 

WiUiam  K.  Preston.  T.  L.  Milligan. 

Pittsburgh. 

William  L.  McEwan, D.D.,  William  A.  Heiron, 
George  W.  Chalfant,  Henrv  A.  Breed, 

Grier  M.  Kerr.  W.  W.  Rankin, 

William  W.  Paris.  William  McClain. 

Bedstone. 

John  M.  Barnett.  Thomas  W.  Watt. 

Shenango. 

Henry  N.  Potter.  Hiram  Dalby. 

'Washington. 

George  McDonald,  D.  S.  Carothers, 

Wiiliam  H.  Cooke,  D.D.  S.  D.  Lockhart. 

'Wellsbo  rough. 

W'illiam  J.  Arney.  I.  W.  Bellows. 

Western  Africa. 

Westminster. 

Robert  H.  Kirk.  Chiist'nn  Stauffer. 

Zacatecas. 

XXVI.  SYNOD  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
Aberdeen. 

D.  McClellan  Butt.  Daniel  Geib,  M.D. 

Black  Hills. 

John  W.  Morgan.  L.  C.  Farls. 

Central  Dakota 

Frederick  W.  Stump.  Amos  G.  Young. 

Dakota  (Indian.) 

Joseph  Rogers.  Thomas  Tuttle. 

Southern  Dakota. 

Albert  C.  McCauley.  William  R.  Campbell. 

XXVII.  SYNOD  OF  TENNESSEE. 
Holston. 

James  T.  Cooter.  James  G.  Alexander. 

Kingston. 

James  P.  McMillan.  E.  P.  Searle. 

Union. 

S.  W.  Boardman,  D.D..LL.D.  S.  T.  Logan. 

XXVIII.  SYNOD  OF  TEXAS. 

Auttin. 

Lewis  H.  Mor ‘y.  J.  W.  Fellbaum. 

North  Texas. 

Samuel  Polk.  Charles  H.  Sibley. 

Trinity. 

Samuel  'W.  Patterson.  O.  E.  Arbuckle. 

XXIX.  SYNOD  OF  UTAH. 

Boise. 

Edward  N.  Murphy.  John  P.  Tate. 

Kendall. 

George  Lamb.  I.  Stracban. 

Utah. 

'William  R.  Campbell.  Isaac  Binns. 

XXX.  SYNOD  OF  WASHINGTON. 
Alaska. 

Olympia. 

Williams  B.  Williams.  William  Farrel. 

Puget  Sound. 

David  M.  Davenport.  W.  R.  Ballard. 

Spokane 

Thomas  G.  Watson.  K.  L.  Edmiston. 

Walla  Walla. 

Robert  WiUiams,  J.  O.  Lansing. 

XXXI.  SYNOD  OF  W1SCO.N8IN. 
Chippewa. 

M.  Marshall  Allen.  R.  W.  French. 

La  Crosse. 

Wm.  Torrance,  D.D.  Charles  Van  Slyke. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

William  J.  Turner.  M.  M.  Patten. 

Winnebago. 

Edward  P.  Rankin.  T.  H.  McNkhol. 


Rod  River. 

R.  N.  Adams,  D.D.  W.  L.  Wilson. 

St.  Cloud. 

George  C.  Pollock,  D.D.  James  Biggerstaff. 

St.  Paul. 

Wm.  Chalmers  Covert.  H.  A.  Brewster. 

Wlnoma. 

Samuel  S.  Cryor.  W.  B.  Spencer. 

XVI.- SYNOD  OF  MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City. 

John  B.  Hill.  G.  W.  Shield, 

George  B.  Sproule.  Charles  Thorn. 

Ozark 

James  A.  Gerhard.  Dr.  R.  L.  Galbreath, 

Palmyra. 

James  H.  Gehrrett.  W.  E.  Forman. 

Platte. 

John  Wilson.  Howard  B.  McAfee. 

St.  Louis. 

John  Weston,  D.D.,  C.  W.  Murtfelt, 

Joeeph  H  Gauss.  H.  T.  Nash. 

White  Blver. 

Lewis  Johnston.  E.  V.  Johnson. 

X\ai.- SYNOD  OF  MONTANA. 

Butto. 

Great  Falls. 

George  McVeigh  Fisher.  'W^illiam  H.  Ditty. 

Helena. 

Davis  Willson.  E.  M.  Gardner. 

XVIII.-.SYNOD  OF  NEBRASKA. 

Box  Butte. 

Robert  H.  Fulton.  -Orville  A.  Rice. 

Hastings. 

Kearney. 

Joel  Warner.  EM  ward  R.  Fletcher,  M.D. 

Nebraska  City. 

Bvron  Beall,  J.  L.  Kennedy, 

Clarence  M.  Junkin.  James  W.  Hoosic. 

Niobrara. 

William  T.  Eindley.  Lawrence  M,  Monfort. 

Omaha, 

James  D.  Kerr.  Horace  F.  Henderson. 

Samuel  R.  Boyd.  Jacob  C.  Denise,  M.D. 

XIX.  SYNOD  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Corlsco. 

Elizabeth. 

John  C.  Rankin.  William  A.  Compton, 

George  H.  Payson.  John  G.  Withrow. 

Jersey  City. 

James  Elells,  Thomas  W.  Randall, 

Gustav  Schumacher.  John  William  Bogert. 

Monmouth. 

Ormuod  W.  'Wright,  James  Steen, 

Maitland  Alexander.  Charles  E.  Hall,  M.D. 

Morris  and  Orange. 

Stanley  White.  A.  L.  Salmon, 

Washington  A.  Hooper,  H.  M.  Richmond, 

EMward  P.  Gardner.  W.  H.  Nichols. 

Newark. 

Charles  E.  Knox,  D.D.,  David  C.  Dodd,  Jr., 
Charles  T.  Berry.  Henry  E.  Ogden. 

New  Brunswick. 

Charles  P.  Glover.  Holmes  D.  Ely. 

George  H.  Ingram.  Edward  B.  Holcombe, 

George  S.  Mott,  D.D.  George  E.  Snedeker. 

Newton. 

^fred  N.  Raven.  Benjamin  F.  Haines, 

8.  Nve  Hutchison.  Samuel  C.  Weller. 

West  Jersey. 

John  Ewing,  D.D.,  Joel  Fithian, 

EMward  A.  McLaury.  E.  M.  Walsh. 

XX.  SYNOD  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

Arixoua. 

Thomas  C.  Moffett.  J.  I.  Brooks. 

Rio  Grande. 

Santa  Fe. 

George  G.  Smith.  Manuel  Madrid. 

XXI.  SYNOD  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Albany. 

Timot^-  G.  Darling,  D.D.,  James  Rodgers, 

Leslie  R.  Groves,  Charles  H.  Peck, 

Robert  M.  Blackburn.  Hon.  Henry  J.  Staley. 
Binghamton. 

George  N.  Macdonald,  Oliver  A.  Kilmer. 

Junius  J.  Cowles.  Joseph  N.  Wheeler. 

Boston. 

Horace  C.  Horey,  D.D.,  WiUiam  McDonald, 
Martin  D.  Kneeland,  D.D.,  James  Crockett, 

John  Montgomery.  Peter  Kerr, 

Brooklyn. 

Joseph  Dunn  Burrell,  Linnaeus  C.  HiU, 

James  W.  GiUand,  D.D.,  Edward  C.  Bridgman. 
Bufltelo. 

Albert  W.  Allen,  William  A.  Keeler, 

John  McMaster.  Robert  M.  Mateer. 

Cayuga. 

Willis  J.  Beecher.  Martin  E.  Tripp. 

Champlain. 

John  M.  Humphreys.  Harvey  J.  Dudley. 

Chemung. 

Christian  W.  'Winne.  Eugene  H.  Ribble. 

Chile. 

Wi'liam  H.  Lester. 

Columbia. 

Christopher  G.  Haza'd.  Horace  Strong. 

Eastern  Persia. 

Genesee. 

Arthur  E.  Brigden.  Ansell  B.  Smith. 

Geneva. 

William  H.  Webb.  Aaron  C.  Rippey. 


Eugene  McGarrah, 
Thomas  8.  Hnise. 


Robert  H.  Taylor, 
'WiUiam  H.  Hudnut. 


Long  Island. 


Samuel  N.  Davis. 


WUliam  H.  Littell. 


Johu  C.  Howk' 


Halsey  B.  Stevenson. 


New  York. 

Jesse  F.  Forbes.  Ph.D.,  John  Sloan, 

John  Hall,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  John  McWilliam, 

Robert  RusseU  Booth,  D.D.  James  Yereance, 

Joseph  J.  Lampe.  George  E.  Sterry, 

Charles  A.  Stoddard,  Charles  C.  Savage, 

George  Alexander,  Thomas  S.  Strong, 

James  Chambers.  Walter  Carter. 

Niagara. 

Albert  S.  Bacon.  Veder  H.  Cole. 

North  Laos. 

North  Blver. 

J.  Scott  King,  Carrol  D.  Parry, 

James  Wyckoff,  WlllUm  G.  Reed, 

Otsego. 

John  L.  Jones.  Novatus  M.  Blish. 

Rochester. 

John  H.  WiUiams,  Charles  E.  Pratt, 

Herman  C.  Riggs,  D  D.,  Samuel  Sloan, 

James  S.  Root.  Frank  H.  Clement. 

St.  Lawrence, 

WiUiam  N.  Cleveland.  D.  A.  Dwight. 

Slnm. 

John  B.  Dunlap. 

Steuben. 

Evan  R.  Evans.  Warren  S.  Hodgman. 

Syracuse. 

EMward  A.  McMaster,  Stephen  G.  Howe, 

Isaac  Swift.  Bradford  Sherwood. 

Troy. 

John  R.  Crosser,  E^iederlck  P.  All-u, 

Allen  McD.  Paterson.  Calvin  B.  Sims. 

Utica. 

W.  Courtland  Robinson,  Robeit  S.  WiUiams, 
Horace  H.  Allen.  J.  Lucius  Seymour. 

Westchester. 

William  B.  'Waller,  Thomas  G.  Ritch, 

Charles  L.  Lone,  John  H.  Dey, 

Arthur  Requa.  Sanford  R.  Knapp. 

Western  Persia.* 

XXII.  SYNOD  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA. 
Bismarck. 

Peter  8.  Davies,  Ph.D.  J.  R.  Clark. 

Fargo. 

Edgar  W.  Day.  Dr.  H.  J.  Rowe. 

Minnewaukon. 

Hiram  W.  Harbaugb.  Mr.  Hope. 

Pembina. 

Francis  W.  Iddings,  Robert  M,  Carothers,  Esq. 

XXin.  SYNOD  OF  OHIO. 

Athens. 

Calvin  C.  Gould.  H.  Bartlett  Shipman. 

Bellefontatne. 

John  B.  Helwig,  D.D.,  John  L.  Clark. 

Chlllicothe, 

John  M.  Montgomery.  Frank  M.  Ful’erton. 
Cincinnati. 

David  'W.  Parks,  Isaac  D.  Fry. 

Francis  C.  Montfort,  D.D.,  Ixiuis  H.  Blakemore, 

John  H.  Walter.  Eraatns  Burnham. 

Cleveland. 

Joel  C.  Glover.  J.  H.  Sample, 

Giles  H.  Dunning.  John  A.  Sraton. 

Columbus. 

John  A.  Ewslt.  Hon.  E.  E.  'White. 

Dayton. 

'WiUiam  O.  Thompson,  'William  B.  Langsdorf, 
Cteorge  O.  Nichols.  Wi'son  M.  Compton. 

Huron. 

Joel  M.  Seymour.  Christ!  .n  K.  Richards. 

Lima. 

ClintoD  D.  Hoover.  Charles  C,  Cass. 

Mahoning, 

John  A.  James.  Robert  McCurdy, 

Marion. 

Nelson  A.  Sbedd.  D.  T.  A.  Gourley. 

Maumee. 

Daniel  M.  Marsbman.  Emil  A.  Ballmer. 

Portsmouth. 

St.  Clairsville. 

Henry  McMaster.  James  White. 

Steubenville. 

Henry  Webb.  H.  L.  Steuger, 

Clement  L,  V.  McKee.  John  Francey. 

Wooster. 

WiUiam  W.  Anderson.  B.  M.  McCauley, 

John  G.  Black.  J.  E.  Stone. 

Zanesville. 

A.  Wilson  Clokey,  D.D.,  'William  P.  Bogardus. 
XXIV.  SYNOD  OF  OREGON. 

East  Oregon. 

James  M.  Morrison,  Duane  Terry. 

Portland. 

Warren  H.  Landon.  D.D.  J.  R.  Ewing. 

Southern  Oregon. 

Alexander  S.  Foster.  WiUiam  M.  Mathes. 

'Willamette. 

Edwin  J.  Thompson,  D.D.  Wallace  H.  Lee. 

XXV.  SYNOD  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 
i  Allegheny. 

Thomas  B.  Anderson,  Oliver  L.  Miller, 

Samuel  H.  Holliday.  William  Irvine. 

BlalrsvlHe. 

Edwin  M.  Bowman,  Henry  M.  Jones, 

John  C.  Oliver.  WiUiam  Giffen. 
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The  Fast  and  Thanksgiving  Days  op  New 
England.  By  the  Rev.  W.  DeLoss  Love, 
Jr.,  Ph.D.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  1895.  $8. 

Aside  from  the  natural  causes  for  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  early  printed  documents  relating 
to  American  history,  we  are  told  that  during 
the  Civil  War  there  was  a  most  fiotent  cause 
operating  which  accounts  for  the  almost  total 
destruction  of  prints  that  would  now  be  be¬ 
yond  price.  The  scarcity  of  paper  and  of  paper¬ 
making  materials  led  to  the  sale,  at  high 
prices,  of  old  papers  and  books  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  new  fabrics.  If  this  be  true,  it  ac¬ 
counts  in  great  degree  for  the  scarcity  of  the 
documents  of  which  Dr.  Love  treats  in  the 
volume  before  us.  In  his  appendix  he  gives  a 
list  of  those  thanksgiving  and  fast-day  sermons 
(622  in  number)  which  he  has  been  able  to 
find.  It  is  quite  likely  that  others  will  come 
to  light  now  that  attention  has  been  called  to 
them  in  this  stately  volume.  But  they  are 
likely  to  be  found  dust-covered  in  attics  where 
they  were  left  by  their  former  owners  who 
valued  their  contents  above  their  paper-mak¬ 
ing  qualities. 

The  “Calendar,”  also  in  the  appendix,  is  a 
prodigious  piece  of  work.  It  shows  the  date, 
occasion,  character,  authorization,  and  ap¬ 
pointing  authority  for  a  vast  number  of  dis¬ 
courses  delivered  between  1620  and  1815.  A 
rough  estimate  puts  the  number  of  entries  at 
above  seventeen  hundred,  and  each  is  noted 
under  from  ten  to  twelve  specifications.  Only 
those  who  have  attempted  similar  complica¬ 
tions  have  the  faintest  notion  of  the  amount 
of  work  which  all  this  implies.  The  pains¬ 
taking  character  of  the  work  in  general  may 
be  further  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
“sources  of  information”  cited  number  one 
hundred  and  sixteen,  some  in  manuscript,  and 
some  covering  many  volumes  of  proceedings, 
transactions,  and  journals.  Evidence  of  the 
same  character  is  furnished  by  an  abundance 
of  footnotes,  which  adorn  nearly  every  page. 

But  it  is  to  the  body  of  the  book  that  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  particularly  directed.  Begin¬ 
ning  back  of  the  customs  of  New  England  we 
are  directed  to  those  of  Old  England,  against 
which  the  Puritans  made  protest ;  to  those  of 
the  Puritans,  Separatists,  Pilgrims,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  not  omitting  those  of  Holland,  to  which 
the  Pilgrims  were  early  introduced.  We  then 
notice  the  transfer  of  these  customs  to  the 
shores  of  New  England,  where  from  an  old 
stock  a  new  variety  sprang.  The  “Harvest 
Festival  of  Plymouth.  1621,”  opens  the  account 
in  this  country,  and  thence  the  table  becomes 
a  history  of  New  England  from  a  novel  stand¬ 
point.  Among  the  most  interesting  is  the 
chapter  on  “Tears  for  Old  England,  1640-1660,” 
this  being  the  title  of  a  discourse  by  William 
Hooke,  delivered  at  Taunton,  and  printed  in 
England  in  1641. 

But  it  is  impossible  in  a  brief  space  to  do 
justice  to  the  full  interest  of  the  volume. 
It  is  a  scholarly  work,  and  one  which 
answers  fully  the  question  of  the  orjgin  of  our 
Thanksgiving  Day  observances.  As  a  fruit  of 
leisure  and  vacation  hours,  it  is  a  valuable 
monument  of  industry,  and  as  a  contribution 
to  the  historical  literature  of  New  England  it 
is  very  valuable.  Honor  is  due  to  the  author, 
who,  at  his  own  charges,  has  laid  all  intelli¬ 
gent  readers  under  a  debt  of  gratitude. 


Letters  and  Sketches  prom  the  New  Heb¬ 
rides.  By  M^gie  Wbitecross  Paton. 
Edited  by  Her  motber-in-Law,  the  Rev. 
James  Paton,  B.A.  New  York:  A.  C. 
Armstrong  and  Son.  1895. 

It  is  seldom  that  so  much  interest  is  aroused 
by  a  missionary  as  that  which  attended  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  O.  Paton  during  bis  recent 
visit  in  the  United  States.  His  impressive 
presence,  venerable  appearance,  and  kindli¬ 
ness  of  manner,  combined  with  the  almost 
dramatic  message  which  he  brought,  sufflced 
to  secure  him  a  hearing  in  any  and  every 
quarter  where  his  presence  was  announced. 
The  Apostle  to  the  New  Hebrides  had  no  need 
to  beg  an  audience  before  any  ecclesiastical 
body  in  all  the  broad  land.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  bis  “Life,”  whether  in  the  one  volume 
or  the  two  volume  edition ;  they  were  devoured 
with  great  interest  by  readers  not  a  few. 

There  are  some,  however,  so  constituted  as 
to  discount  the  words  of  one  who  app'ears  as 
an  advocate  in  any  cause.  Those  who  have 
attended  the  successive  sessions  of  even  our 
own  General  Assembly  devoted  to  any  of  the 
great  causes,  have  learned  to  predict,  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy,  the  tenor  of  the 
speeches  that  will  be  made.  To  the  majority 
of  hearers  these  speeches  are  new  and  fresh, 
but  to  old  habitues  they  become  somewhat 
hackneyed.  So  it  is  also  with  books  profess¬ 
edly  “missionary.”  It  is  therefore  like  a 
glimpse  at  real  life  to  take  up  a  book  such  as 
the  present,  by  the  wife  of  Dr.  Paton.  Notice 
how  it  is  constructed.  It  consists  of  “home” 
letters,  or  epistles  to  those  especially  inter¬ 
ested,  brimfnl  of  the  little  details  and  touches 
which  go  to  make  up  the  daily  life  of  the  mis 
sionary.  There  are  eighteen  of  these  letters : 
eleven  to  the  family  circle,”  two  “to  her 
beloved  sister  at  Edinburgh,”  One  each  to  her 
“dear  sister  in-law,”  “to  the  childien  of  the 
‘Dayspring’,”  “to  a  lady  in  Australia,”  “to  a 
friend  in  Stirling,”  and  “to  Dr.  Macdonald, 
South  Melbourne.”  How  suggestive  of  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  things  as  they  are ! 
And  let  it  be  said^tbat  they  are  not  only  sug¬ 
gestive,  but  that  they  realize  their  promise. 
The  reader,  as  it  were,  lives  over  the  days 
again,  sees  as  with  the  roissionuries’  eyes, 
feels  the  pulsation  of  hope  and  the  oppression 
of  fear  and  dread.  If  one  would  learn  to  know 
the  heart  of  the  laborer  in  the  forign  field,  let 
this  book  be  taken  as  his  vade  imcum.  In 
fact,  if  any  criticism  is  to  be  passed  upon  the 
volume  it  is  that  the  reader  is  taken  too  fully 
into  the  confidences  intended  for  the  family 
circle.  But  the  letters  are  so  thoroughly  nat¬ 
ural,  with .  their  touches  of  humor  and  of 
pathos,  their  burden  of  heart-soreness,  troubles 
and  loss,  and  their  story  of  encouragement, 
progress,  and  success,  that  the  reader  is  car¬ 
ried  along  easily  by  the  current  of  the  nar¬ 
rative.  In  a  word,  the  volume  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  in  the  realm  of  missionary 
literature  that  we  have  seen  since  Wellcome’s 
story  of  Duncan  and  Metlakhatlah. 

Art  in  Theory.  By  George  Lansing  Ray¬ 
mond,  L. H.D.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons. 

“The  chief  aim  of  Art  in  Theory,”  to  quote 
Prof.  Raymond,  “is  to  get  back  to  the  first 
principles  of  the  subject  as  revealed  in  the  way 
in  which  they  manifest  themselves  in  the 
conditions  of  mind  as  related  to  those  of  mat¬ 
ter.”  The  reader  feels  no  doubt  of  this  after 
reading  the  first  three  pages.  The  author 
does  not  set  out  with  any  preconceived  notion 
of  aesthetics,  but  begins  with  the  first  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  relation  of  art  to  nature,  defining 
art  as  “nature  made  human  or  remade  by  the 
human  mind,”  and  arguing  that  this  broad 
definition  is  universally  applicable. 

“Art  products,”  he  writes,  “are  not  crea¬ 
tions,  but  reproductions  of  nature,  and  also 
results  of  design  which  is  distinctly  human. 


They  are,  therefore,  known  to  be  art  in  tbe 
degree  in  which  the  natural  and  human  ele¬ 
ments  are  recognizable.  ”  In  the  apparent  an¬ 
tagonism  between  these  two  requirements  of 
art,  nature,  as  expressed  by  form,  and  the 
human  design,  expressed  by  the  significance 
or  idea,  have  arisen  the  two  schools  called 
Classicism  and  Romanticism.  The  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  nature  is  the  predominating  mo¬ 
tive  of  the  classic  schools,  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  thought  or  feeling  is  emphasized 
in  the  romantic.  But  as  true  artistic  effects 
appeal  partly  to  the  outward  senses  and  partly 
to  the  inward  mind,  and  the  highest  possibility 
of  any  art  is  only  realized  when  the  appeal  is 
made  both  to  mind  and  sense,  exclusive  Clas¬ 
sicism  or  exclusive  Romanticism  is  alike  de¬ 
basing. 

Succeeding  chapters  give  an  extended  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  different  theories  concerning 
beauty,  tbe  author’s  concluding  definition  be¬ 
ing  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
them  all.  Then  follows  a  comprehensive  ex¬ 
planation  of  peculiar  characteristics  of  beauty, 
like  complexity,  unity,  and  variety,  and  cer¬ 
tain  of  its  effects  both  physiological  and  psy¬ 
chological. 

The  word  “representative”  is  used  to  ex¬ 
press  the  general  effect  produced  by  all  the 
art-forms— music,  poetry,  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture.  To  quote  the'  author: 
“It  is  chosen  because  it  could  be  applied  to  all 
the  art-forms  considered  in  either  of  the  two 
relations  which  exhaust  their  possibilities, 
.  .  .  either  as  expressive  of  thought  or  feel¬ 
ing.  in  the  mind  of  tbe  artist,  or  as  reproduc¬ 
ing,  by  way  of  imitation,  things  heard  or  seen 
in  the  external  world.  ...  A  peculiarity  of 
all  art  is  that  it  not  only  presents,  but  literally 
represents  over  and  over  again  in  like  series  of 
movements,  metaphors,  measures,  lines,  con¬ 
tours,  color,  whatever  they  may  be,  both  the 
thought  which  it  expresses  and  the  form 
through  which  it  expresses  them.” 

Professor  Raymond’s  references  show  him  to 
have  enjoyed  a  wide  reading  in  aesthetics,  yet 
he  is  strictly  unbiased  and  independent  in  bis 
statements  and  conclusions.  By  its  logical 
method  the  book  is  specially  adapted  to  stu¬ 
dents,  the  definitions  are  concisely  stated,  and 
the  chapters  are  well  indexed.  The  references 
are  given  in  full,  affording  an  opportunity  for 
collateral  reading. 

The  chief  value  of  Prof.  Raymond’s  view  at 
the  present  time  is  to  call  us  back  to  a  healthy 
conception  of  the  true  underlying  purposes  and 
harmonious  principles  that  govern  art  in  its 
highest  sense,  and  to  condemn  undue  empha¬ 
sis  of  any  one  aspect  or  element  to  tbe  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  symmetrical  whole. 

The  Art  of  Illustration.  By  C.  H.  Spur¬ 
geon.  New  York :  Wilbur  B.  Ketchum. 
1894.  $1. 

The  man  who  is  called  to  address  a  company 
of  children  needs  to  have  all  his  wits  about 
him  in  order  to  hold  their  attention  and  to 
make  any  lasting  impression  upon  them.  His 
discourse  must  be  enlivened  with  illustrations, 
word  pictures,  concrete  examples ;  it  must  be 
plentifully  equipped  with  picture-pegs  upon 
which  to  hang  the  treasures  which  form  its 
real  burden.  Grown  people  have  more  patience 
and  will  listen  for  a  half  hour  or  so,  perhaps, 
without  visible  fatigue  even  if  tbe  sermon  is 
read  from  paper  or  is  void  of  illustration,  but 
even  the  dullest  of  speakers  must  have  noticed 
the  change  which  passes  over  an  audience 
when  attention  is  roused  by  tbe  introduction 
of  a  pertinent  story.  Tbe  sermon  should  not 
be  all  story,  as  is  the  habit  of  some,  and  just 
as  little  should  it  be  absolutely  devoid  of  this 
element. 

Few  men  understood  this  better  than  the  late 
Mr.  Spurgeon.  His  discourses  are  models  in 
this  respect,  and  in  his  church  there  was  paid 
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the  tribute  to  the^K^nius  which  comprehended 
the  need  of  the  ordinary  hearer.  It  ia  therefore 
•  matter  of  congratulation  that  we  have  had 
preserved  for  us  five  lectures  which  he  de¬ 
livered  to  the  studepts  of  the  “Pastor’s  Col¬ 
lege”  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle.  In  them 
he  speaks  without  restraint,  and  in  printed 
form  he  will  continue  to  speak  to  a  far  wider 
audience.  The  titles  of  the  lectures  show  the 
scope  of  the  book  :  Illustrations  in  Preaching, 
Anecdotes  from  the  Pulpit,  The  Uses  of  Anec¬ 
dotes  and  Illustrations,  Where  can  we  Find 
Anecdotes  and  Illustrations?  The  Sciences  as 
Sources  of  Illustrations  —  Astronomy.  The 
preacher  will  find  his  advantage  in  reading 
and  pondering  these  pages. 

Thb  Literatcbe  of  the  Georgian  Era.  By 
William  Minto.  Edited  with  a  Biographi¬ 
cal  Introduction  by  William  Knight, 
LL.  D.  New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 
1895.  $1.75. 

The  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century  have 
received  more  scorn  and  criticism  from  the 
later  generations  than  the  writers  of  any  other 
period  of  English  literature.  It  was  a  com¬ 
mon  impression  about  them,  Prof.  Minto 
writes,  “that  they  lived  in  slavish  subjectiou 
to  a  set  of  narrow  and  exclusive  rules  of  criti¬ 
cism  :  that  they  had  no  love  for  nature  either 
in  scenery  or  in  human  affections  or  passions — 
a  finicking  race  of  artists,  conventional  and 
artificial,  shuddering  at  Shakespeare,  as  a 
wild  and  irregular  genius,  or  as  Voltaire  called 
him,  “an  untutored  savage.”  He  maintains 
that  this  general  opinion  is  largely  due  to  the 
enemies  of  Pope,  and  he  purposes  in  this  study 
of  the  Georgian  Era,  to  sweep  away  rooted 
prejudices  and  make  a  fresh  introduction  to 
the  poets  themselves,  that  we  may  judge  them 
justly  and  faiily,  and  “see  what  manner  of 
men  they  were,  what  aspirations  they  had  in 
their  art,  how  their  aspirations  were  limited 
by  their  personal  characters  and  circum¬ 
stances,  and  by  the  circumstances  of  their 
times,  especially  by  the  ruling  traditions  of 
poetry  in  their  respective  generations.  ” 

Prof.  Minto  vividly  portrays  the  times  and 
influences  in  which  Pope  and  his  successors 
wrote,  till  the  spirit  of  the  century  lives  again, 
with  all  its  pseudo-classicism,  political  in¬ 
trigue,  and  affectations.  In  spite  of  the  lack 
of  lofty  aspiration  in  poetry,  he  shows  how 
the  revival  of  the  drama  and  development  of 
the  novel  were  active  forces  in  stimulating  a 
general  literary  interest,  and  in  drawing  liter¬ 
ature  from  the  realm  of  fancy  and  unreality 
to  ordinary  human  affairs. 

Instead  of  a  sudden  revolution  from  the 
elaborate  artistic  care  of  Pope  to  the  freedom 
and  spontaneity  of  Wordsworth  and  Byron, 
there  was  a  real  progression.  The  new  ideals 
of  poetry  embodied  in  Wordsworth  had  been 
shaped  in  the  interval  between  him  and  Pope. 

In  addition  to  studies  of  the  well  known  poets 
and  writers  of  the  period,  we  are  made  familiar 
with  poets  whose  productions  are  now  little 
read  for  themselves,  such  as  Gray,  Gay,  Col¬ 
lins,  Thomson,  Cowper,  Allan  Ramsay,  Camp¬ 
bell,  Moore,  and  others. 

"As  a  critic.  Prof.  Minto  is  both  just  and  gen¬ 
erous.  He  does  not  pass  over  weaknesses  or 
faults,  but  where  be  critices,  he  soon  re¬ 
calls  some  redeeming  traits.  He  has  the  happy 
faculty  of  seeing  a  subject  on  all  sides. 
The  series  of  lectures  were  prepared  for  his 
class  at  Aberdeen,  but  are  more  like  a  friendly 
conversation  than  instructions  for  less  equipped 
minds  than  his  own.  The  book  will  strongly 
interest  all  who  read  it. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  work  of  the  collector  is  not  restricted 
to  any  one  field,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  fact 
that  it  includes  coins,  postage  stamps, 
books,  or  what  not.  The  collector  of  jokes 


has  a  varied  field,  and  his  accumulations  grow 
with  great  rapidity.  This  is  illustrated  in  a 
book  published  by  Alfred  H.  Mills  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  culling  operation  carried  on  for 
several  years.  One  Thonaand  and  One  Anec¬ 
dotes  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  class  that 
has  happened  to  coma  under  our  observation. 
It  has  not  a  dull  page,  and  the  stories  are  told 
with  a  freshness  and  vigor  which  betray  the 
expert  raconteur.  The  anecdotes  are  ranged 
under  general  heads  too  numerous  for  mention, 
but  among  them  are  the  following :  Famous 
Wits,  Music  and  Musicians,  Famous  Practical 
Jokes,  Law  and  Lawyers,  Our  Language,  The 
Pulpit  and  the  Pew,  Children  and  Their  Say¬ 
ings,  Wit,  Satire,  Repartee,  Literature  and 
Art,  Animals,  etc.  (Thomas  Whitaker,  New 
York.  $1.50.) 

In  very  convenient  and  compact  form  Mr. 
Noah  Brooks  has  described  many  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  facts  with  regard  to  the  government  and 
administration  of  the  United  States.  His  book 
is  called.  How  the  Republic  is  Governed.  The 
topics  include  the  formation  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  Congress,  the  Executive  and  Judicial 
branches,  the  relations  of  States  and  terri¬ 
tories  and  of  individuals  to  the  Government, 
revenue  laws,  Indians,  Public  Lands,  mints, 
patents,  pensions,  and  the  right  of  suffrage. 
The  whole  is  stated  very  briefly,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  book  should  be  familiar  to  every 
citizen.  A  study  of  these  pages  will  enable 
the  reader  to  detect  the  erroneous  statements 
frequently  made  in  the  newspaper  press  of  the 
day,  and  to  judge  independently  upon  many 
questions  of  Governmental  policy.  (Scribner’s 
Sons.  75  cents.) 

A  collection  of  short  stories  like  The  Face 
arid  the  Mask,  by  Robert  Barr,  is  always  wel¬ 
come  when  they  are  so  bright,  entertaining,  and 
full  of  real  humor.  While  some  of  these  are 
better  than  others,  not  a  single  one  is  amiss. 
The  Predicament  of  De  Plonville  is  inimitable, 
the  idea  of  the  story  perfectly  absurd,  yet  the 
hero’s  actions  and  meditations  while  in  the 
big  car-buoy,  are  most  natural  and  thoroughly 
in  keeping  with  the  situation.  The  Chemis¬ 
try  of  Anarchy,  A  New  Explosive.  The  Great 
Pegram  Mystery— an  excellent  parody  of  Sher¬ 
lock  Holmes— are  among  the  best.  High 
Stakes,  The  Departure  of  Cub  M’Lean  are 
weak,  but  even  they  are  much  better  than  the 
average  short  story.  The  style  is  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  stories ;  the  illustrations 
by  A.  Henke  are  good,  and  the  book  is  nicely 
made  up.  (Stokes.  75  cents. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Missionary  Review  contains  a  number  of 
papers  of  special  interest.  Dr.  Jessup  con¬ 
tributes  an  article  on  Railroads  in  Turkey,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  map  which  shows  their  present 
and  proposed  extent.  Dr.  Jessup  finds  that 
three  important  advantages  are  to  be  expected 
from  the  introduction  of  railways  into  that 
country  :  much  fertile  land  now  uninhabitable 
through  perils  of  robbers  will  be  brought 
under  government  control  and  settled  ;  travel 
will  become  more  safe  and  economical,  and  a 
better  spirit  will  be  promoted  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  tribes  and  nationalities  of  this  motley  and 
much  divided  empire  by  more  facile  inter¬ 
course.  Among  other  important  articles  are 
Dr.  A.  D.  Hail’s  on  The  Growth  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  in  Japan,  and  Dr.  Gracey’s  study 
of  Demon  Possession  in  Mission  Fields.  (Funk 
and  Wagnalls  Company.) 

The  Bookman,  since  1891  published  exclu¬ 
sively  in  England,  has  now  been  enlarged,  its 
editorial  staff  increased,  and  to  some  degree 
its  scope,  and  issues  an  American  edition.  Its 
aim  is  to  be  to  the  “busy  man”  that  in  the  field 
of  literature  which  the  Review  of  Reviews  is 
in  that  of  matters  of  current  political  and 
social  interest.  The  major  part  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  is  given  to  reviews,  though  there  are  a 
few  pages  of  literary  news  and  notes,  a  depart¬ 
ment,  Among  the  Libraries,  conducted  by  Mel¬ 
ville  Dewey,  and  another.  The  Book  M^art,  of 
interest  to  all  who  buy  books.  The  most  im¬ 


portant  articles,  however,  from  the  “busy 
man’s”  point  of  view,  are  the  monthly  London 
Letter  by  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  and  the  Paris 
Letter  by  Robert  H.  Sherard.  (Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company.  $1.50  per  year.) 

The  Hartford  Seminary  Record  for  April  con¬ 
tains  an  admirable  translation  of  a  valuable 
and  suggestive  article  by  Dr.  Bernhard  Weiss, 
author  of  the  well  known  Life  of  Christ  and 
New  Testament  Biblical  Theology.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  this  article  lies  in  its  interesting 
showing  that  the  idea  brilliantly  brought  out 
by  Lessing,  that  the  Gospel  message  and  the 
Church  must  have  preceded  by  years  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Gospels,  is  leavening  in  Ger¬ 
many  the  whole  conception  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  bringing  about  a  marked  return  in  all 
quarters  to  the  New  Testament  idea  of  faith 
as  a  dynamic  personal  possession  rather  than 
as  a  formulated  confession.  The  editors  of 
the  Record  ask  for  a  thoughtful  and  distinct 
reply  from  all  Sunday-school  workers  and 
friends  to  the  assertion  of  a  “loyal  and  studi¬ 
ous  devotee  of  Sunday-school  work,”  that 
“the  ordinary  Sunday-school'is  not  worthy  of 
its  opportunity.”  (Hartford  Seminary  Press  ) 

The  McAll  Mission  in  France  publishes  a 
Quarterly  Record  giving  descriptive  details  of 
the  work  of  that  highly  interesting  mission. 
The  April  number  gives  much  news  of  the 
boat  work,  that  most  romantic  feature  of  this 
mission  ;  but  the  article  by  Pastor  Henri  Merle 
d’Aubigne  (nephew  of  the  historian  of  the 
Reformation),  describing  the  work  at  the 
“Gare  d’lvry  Station,”  in  one  of  the  worst  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  city,  is  a  veritable  contribution 
to  the  study  of  the  present-day  civilization  of 
that  great  city  which  is  still  in  many  impor¬ 
tant  respects  the  intellectual,  capital  of  the 
world.  (3C  rue  Godet  de  Mauroy,  Paris. ) 

That  there  is  great  interest  in  the  latest  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  the  planet  Mars  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  speedy  exhaustion  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  May  Atlantic  Monthly  contain¬ 
ing  Percival  Lowell’s  first  paper  on  “The  At¬ 
mosphere  of  Mars.”  The  publishers  announce 
a  second  edition  to  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 

.The  Treasury,  beginning  this  month  its  thir¬ 
teenth  year,  adds  a  new  department  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Christianity  to  show  the  progress  of 
Christian  and  philanthiopic  work.  1  he  pres¬ 
ent  number  contains  many  illustrations,  some 
pertaining  to  the  “Church  of  the  Strangers.” 
(E.  B.  Treat  ) 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  Adoption  and  Amend¬ 
ment  of  Constitutions  iu  Europe  and  America; 
Charles  Borgeaud.  Translated  by  Charles  D. 

Hazen. - Bleak  House;  Charles  Dickens. - A 

Last  Endeavor;  Guy  Boothby. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  The  American  Congress; 

Jos^n  West  Moore. - The  Master;  I.  Zangvell. 

- With  the  Procession;  Henry  B.  Fuller. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  Frederick  Froebel’s 
Pedagofncs  of  the  Kinaergarten.  Translated  by 

Jose^ine  Jarvis. - Stories  of  Columbia;  Will  H. 

Glascock. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company:  The  Phantom 
Death;  W.  Clarke  Russell. 

A.  D.  F.  Randolph  find  Company;  lone,  a  Tale  of 
Ephesus;  James  S.  Park. 

Hartford  Seminary  Press:  Qualifications  for 
Ministerial  Power;  Charles  Cutbbert  Hall. 

Thomas  Whittaker:  Historic  Doubts  as  to  the 
Execution  of  Marshal  Ney;  James  A.  Weston. 

American  Church  Press:  Heavenly  Recognitions; 
J.  L.  Campbell. 

National  Temperance  Society:  Her  Ready  Made 
Family;  Julia  McNair  Wright. 

Maynard,  Merrill  and  Company:  Chant  du  Cygne; 

Gmrge  Ohnet.  Edited  by  Arthur  H.  Solial. - 

Robert  Blake  and  Cromwell;  Reinhold  Pauli. 

Edited  by  C.  W.  S.  Corser. - Merrill’s  Vertical 

Penmanship. 

Leach,  She  well  and  Sanborn,  Boston:  M.  Tulli 
Ciceronis  De  Ora  tore  Liber  Primus.  Edited  by  W. 

B.  Owen. - Macaulay’s  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson. 

Eldited  by  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Jr. - Burke's  Speech 

on  Conciliation  with  the  Colonies.  Edited  by  L. 
Du  Pont  Syle. 

Charles  Wells  Moulton,  Buffalo:  Pebbles  and 
Boulders;  Nathan  A.  Woodward. 

Lovell  Brothers  Company:  Social  Damnation.  By 
One  of  the  Damned. 

Charles  H.  Kerr  and  Company,  Chicago:  Cash 
Versus  Goin;  Edward  Wisner. 
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For  May:  Forum;  Cosmopolitan;  Popular  Science 
Monthly;  Charities  Review;  American  Magazine 
of  Civics;  American  Journal  of  Science;  Littell; 
Preacher’s  Magazine;  Spirit  of  Missions;  Home 
Missionary;  Over  Sea  and  Land;  Cambrian;  Ameri¬ 
can  Woman’s  Journal:  Our  Animal  Friends;  Book 
News;  Book  Buyer;  Biblia. 
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EARLY  ANTI  SLAYEBY  SENTIMENT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

It  is  probable  that  at  the  word  “abolition” 
the  thought  of  this  generation  turns  in¬ 
stinctively  to  Massachusetts,  although  the 
student  of  history  knows  that  the  earliest 
organized  efforts  for  the  freedom  of  the  negro 
on  this  continent  were  instituted  in  more 
Southern  States.  The  Pennsylvania  Abolition 
Society  was  founded  in  1775,  with  Benjamin 
Franklin  for  its  first  President.  The  New 
York  Manumission  Society  was  founded  in 
1785,  with  John  Jay  and  Alexander  Hamilton 
among  its  earliest  officers.  Massachusetts 
societies  did  not  come  into  being  uutil  1830  or 
later,  but  in  several  Southern  States  the  first 
decade  of  this  century  8.iw  active  work  in 
progress  among  tlie  anti-slavery  adherents,  and 
as  long  ago  as  1816  the  records  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  show  that  a  flourishing  Manu¬ 
mission  Society  was  well  organized,  with 
many  branchesi  and  that  an  enthusiastic  con¬ 
vention  was  held  in  the  month  of  July  in  that 
year.  The  delegates  assembled  in  Guilford 
County,  and  by  1825  the  Society  had  grown 
until  it  numbered  over  1,600  members,  with  58 
branches.  The  charter  members  were  the 
leaders  in  Church  and  State  of  that  day. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  North  Carolina 
University  Magazine,  Prof.  C.  F.  Tomlinson 
discusses  most  entertainingly  the  vicissitudes 
of  this  early  anti  slavery  organization  in  North 
Carolina.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  in  1825  over  half  a  million  slaves 
in  the  Carolinas,  there  being  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  7,000  more  slaves  than  free  white  people. 
The  State  Historical  Society  has  preserved  for 
us  some  of  the  addresses  given  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  1816,  which  read  like  the  oratory  of 
Faneuil  Hall,  e.  g.\  “Should  any  one  assert 
that  droves  of  slaves  are  driven  along  the 
public  roads  in  many  States  of  the  Union  more 
frequently  than  droves  of  cattle,  we  might  be 
ready  to  scruple  his  veracity,  but  the  fact  is 
as  maninfest  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  particu¬ 
larly  in  this  State  of  North  Carolina.”  “Rid¬ 
ing  along  the  public  road  one  day  I  unexpect¬ 
edly  overtook  a  drove  of  these  much  injured 
people.  Each  man  was  attached  by  a  small 
chain  suspended  from  an  iron  collar  rivetted 
around  his  neck,  and  some  were  handcuffed. 
They  had  travelled  some  hundreds  of  miles 
until  their  flesh  was  wounded  in  many  places 
by  their  cruel  shackles.” 

It  seems  that  the  different  churches  in  the 
State  were  asked  by  the  Manumission  Society 
to  cooperate  and  assist  in  their  work,  and 
that  the  Presbyterian  and  Moravian  bodies 
gave  a  hearty  response.  Not  so  easy,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  progress  of  the  Society  when 
they  presented  their  cause  to  the  slave  owners 
themselves,  first  urging  them  to  teach  the 
slaves  the  rudiments  of  civil  government,  and 
lastly  imploring  for  the  unfortunate  beings 
their  freedom.  This  brought  not  only  violent 
opposition,  but  tbreatenings  of  death ;  but  it 
had  its  fruits  also,  for  “hardly  a  month  passed 
but  that  some  slave-holder  freed  his  slaves  and 
joined  the  Manumissionists.  ”  After  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  been  in  existence  nine  years  it  was 
estimated  that  sixty  out  of  every  hundred  men 
in  the  State  were  favorably  disposed  toward 
the  ]triiiciple  of  emancipation. 

The  next  point  of  attack  was  the  State  Leg¬ 
islature,  and  they  were  memorialized  as  to  the 
following  points:  “First,  that  no  more  slaves 
be  permitted  to  be  brought  into  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Second,  that  no  master  be  allowed  to 
sell  a  slave  to  another  man.  Third,  that  all 
negroes  born  after  a  certain  date  be  considered 
free-born.”  Here  the  Manumissonists  stirred 
up  not  only  the  opposition  of  the  slave-hold¬ 
ers,  whose  pockets  were  in  danger,  but  of  the 
politicians,  and  at  once  the  most  bitter  antag* 


onism  was  encountered.  “The  opposition  to 
slavery  had  engendered  such  a  bitter  hatred 
that  it  was  really  dangerous  for  any  one  to 
discuss  the  question  in  public,  threats  being 
made  that  any  one  who  did  so  might  have  to 
suffer  the  penalty  of  death.  The  Society 
seems  to  have  languished  in  It 80,  only  four 
delegates  daring  to  attend  their  annual  con¬ 
vention,  but  by  1832  there  was  a  revival  of 
interest  and  courage.  The  suppression  by 
President  Jackson  in  1832  of  the  nullification 
outbreak  in  South  Carolina  somewhat  encour¬ 
aged  the  Manumissionists  to  hope  that  the 
United  States  Government  would  come  to 
their  support,  but  Jackson  himself  was  a 
slave-owner,  and  at  last,  in  1884,  on  July 
25th,  the  Society  having  labored  in  vain,  was 
practically  disbanded.  Many  of  its  members 
emigrated,  on  the  tide  which  swept  over  the 
State  in  that  year,  to  the  Ohio  Valley,  where, 
under  the  new  name  of  “The  Abolition  So¬ 
ciety,”  with  its  watchword,  “Free  soil,  free 
speech,  free  labor,  and  free  men,”  the  mem¬ 
bers  renewed  their  work,  a  work  which 
reached  fruition  in  the  election  of  Lincoln  in 
1860.  Charles  Osborn,  the  organizer  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  “The  Philanthropist,”  which  James 
G.  Birney  supported,  “the  first  paper  on  the 
American  continent  to  advcoate  the  immedi¬ 
ate  and  unconditional  emancipation  of  the 
slave,”  emigrated  to  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio, 
from  North  Carolina.  He  was  born  and  raised 
in  Guilford  County.  Jeremiah  Hubbard  was 
another  of  the  organizers  of  the  Manumission 
Society,  a  preacher  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Another  was  Nathan  Hunt,  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  orators  North  Carolina  has  produced. 

Prof.  Tomlinson’s  most  interesting  review, 
from  which  I  have  freely  quoted,  closes  with 
these  words— and  this  in  a  North  Carolina 
publication:  “The  time  is  coming  when  these 
men  will  take  their  true  piace  in  history,  when 
the  whole  nation  will  recognize  that  the  spirit 
of  progress  and  enlightenment  which  charac¬ 
terizes  many  of  the  Western  States  i^-day  was 
drawn  from  North  Carolina  veins.  Well  may 
we  be  sad  when  we  think  of  what  North  Caro¬ 
lina  might  have  been  bad  her  people  heeded 
the  warnings  and  entreaties  of  the  Manumis- 
sionists.  The  thousands  of  her  best  citizens 
who  left  the  State  might  have  remained  and 
made  it  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  in 
the  Union.  ”  Albert  R.  Ledocx. 


A  REMINISCENCE  OF  DR.  JUDSON. 

Zion’s  Advocate  tells  of  one  who  was  bap¬ 
tized  by  Dr.  Adoniram  Judson,  now  living  in 
Orange,  Mass.  Dr.  Judson  baptized  him  in 
Moulmein.  There  is  living  in  Philadelphia  a 
lady,  remarkable  in  very  many  ways,  who 
also  was  baptized  by  Dr.  Judson.  Says  the 
Rev.  F.  S.  Dobbins:  Indeed,  she  is  the  only 
person  baptized  in  the  United  States  by  Dr. 
Judson.  She  told  me  this  morning  the  story 
of  it.  Miss  Anable  and  Miss  Emily  Chubbuck 
were  bosom  friends.  They  are  the  two  school¬ 
girls  referred  to  in  “Fanny  Forester’s”  “Trip 
to  Authorland. ”  When  Dr.  Judson  and  Miss; 
Chubbuck  were  married  in  June,  1846,  Miss 
Anable  was  the  only  bridesmaid.  Four  days 
after  the  wedding.  Dr.  Judson  baptized  Miss 
Anable  in  the  river.  He  had  a  rather  novel 
way  of  performing  the  ceremony,  not  only  in 
baptizing  Miss  Anable,  but  also  in  baptizing 
the  converts  in  Burma.  Taking  MissAnable’s 
left  hand  in  his  own  left  hand,  and  uplifting 
the  right  in 'benediction,  when  be  came  to  the 
“Amen”  he  allowed  her  simply  to  bend  the 
knees,  and  so  come  wholly  under  the  water. 
It  was  not  a  baptizing  backward,  and  hardly 
a  baptizing  forward.  Miss  Anable  is  now  a 
member  of  the  First  Church,  Philadelphia 
Dr,  Kendrick,  at  Dr.  Bright’s  suggestion, 
spent  some  days  with  Mies  Anable  before 
writing  the  life  of  Mrs.  Emily  C.  Judson. 


SONGS  THAT  ABE  SUNG  IN  HEAYEN. 

By  Bev.  J.  K.  Eilboom. 

The  first  song  that  is  mentioned  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation  is  sung  by  the  four  living  crea¬ 
tures,  and  is  as  follows : 

“  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  Gk)d  Almighty, 

Who  was  and  is  and  is  to  corns.” 

The  second  song  is  sung  by  the  twenty-four 
elders,  and  is  an  oratorio  of  the  Creation : 

“  Our  Lord  and  Ood,  Thou  art  worthy 

To  receive  honor  and  power  and  glory. 

All  sprang  to  being  through  Thy  will; 

To  it  is  due  existence  still.” 

Here  is  a  short  Thanksgiving  Hymn  by  the 
elders : 

”  We  give  our  thanks  to  Thee, 

Lord  God  Almighty, 

Who  wast  and  art  and  art  to  be.” 

Here  is  a  New  Song  sung  by  the  living  crea¬ 
tures  and  the  elders  together,  and  addressed 
to  the  Lamb : 

“  Worthy  art  Thou  the  book  to  take. 

And  worthy  Thou  the  seals  to  break.” 

Here  is  an  Annunciation  Hymn  song  as  a 
solo.  The  name  of  the  singer  is  not  given : 

“  Now  are  come  salvation. 

The  power  and  the  kingdom 
Of  our  God  and  Christ  His  Son.” 

Here  is  a  chorus  by  many  voices : 

“  Hallelujah  1  To  Jehovah 
Deliverance  belongs. 

And  His  are  the  glory 
And  the  power.  Amen.” 

Following  it  is  a  grand  chorus  by  a  great 
multitude : 

Hallelujah  I  For  Jehovah 
The  Omnipotent  now  reigns. 

We’ll  be  glad  and  rejoice 
And  give  glory  unto  Him.” 

The  following  song  is  sung  by  the  angels 
who  are  around  the  throne : 

”  Blessing,  glory  and  wisdom 
Belongeth  by  right. 

And  thanksgiving  and  honor 
And  power  and  might. 

To  our  God  forever. 

Amen  and  Amen.” 

Now  comes  the  first  angelic  song  to  the 
Lamb.  It  is  sung  by  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  and  thousands  of  thousands  of  angels ; 

“  Worthy  of  the  power. 

Riches  and  wisdom. 

Might  and  honor. 

Glory  and  blessing. 

Is  the  Lamb 

Who  hath  been  slain.” 

Here  is  the  place  for  the  Redemption  Song 
of  the  one,  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thou¬ 
sand.  The  angels  cannot  sing  it.  None  but 
the  redeemed  know  it.  The  words  are  unwrit¬ 
ten.  We  leave  a  blank  : 

L  ] 

Here  the  victors  sing  the  Song  of  Moses  and 
the  Lamb : 

”  Great  and  marvelous 
Are  Thy. ways. 

Lord  G^  Almighty; 

Just  and  righteous 
Are  Thy  works. 

King  of  the  nations. 

Who  shall  not  revere  Thee, 

O  Lord  God, 

And  glorify  Thy  name  7” 

Here  is  a  song  sung  by  a  multitude  which 
no  man  can  number.  They  are  those  of  all 
nations,  tribes,  peoples  and  languages,  and 
they  ascribe  their  salvation  to  God  and  the 
Lamb : 

“  Unto  our  God 
Who  sits  on  the  throne 
Salvation  belongs. 

And  unto  the  Lamb.” 

We  have  here  the  song  of  all  creation,  in 
heaven,  on  earth,  under  the  earth  (which  Sina- 
itic  MSS.  omit),  on  the  sea  (Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion,  in  the  sea),  and  all  that  are  in  them. 
They  worship  God  and  the  Lamb : 

“  Blessing  and  honor 
And  glory  and  power 

•  Be  unto  Him 

Who  sits  on  the  throne. 

And  unto  the  Lamb, 

Forever.  Amen.” 

Philadklpuia,  Pa.,  May  1, 1886. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  MISSION  ASSOCIATION 

OF  ALABAMA. 

“Of  all  the  dark  problems  which  challeoge 
the  wisdom  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  negro  problem  has  long  seemed  to  me  the 
darkest  The  Industrial  Missionarj  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Alabama,  in  its  aims  and  methods, 
has  thrown  more  light  on  the  problem  for  me 
than  I  have  gained  from  any  other  source.  ” 
So  said  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  in  1892.  The  year  before  Dr.  James 
Brand  of  Oberlin  wrote  in  reference  to  the 
plantation  districts  of  the  South  :  “No  perma¬ 
nent  improvement  can  be  secured  in  such  re¬ 
gions  which  does  not  have  in  view  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  people’s  ability  to  help  them¬ 
selves  in  temporal  and  economic  affairs.  They 
must  be  helped  to  intelligence  in  farming,  to 
sound  economic  principles,  and  to  that  manly 
independence  which  comes  from  the  possession 
of  a  homestead,  as  well  as  the  truths  of  re¬ 
ligion.  These  must  be  wrought  out  for  the 
country  people  in  the  country.  This  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Missionary  Association  bids  fair  to 
accomplish  as  far  and  as  fast  as  money  can  be 
secured.  The  system  needs  only  to  be  exam¬ 
ined  to  commend  itself  to  Christian  men.” 

Under  date  of  June  10,  1892,  Dr.  H.  C. 
Haydn  of  Cleveland  writes  of  the  Association : 
“It  commends  itself  as  a  sensible  way  of 
Teaching  the  heart  of  the  negro  question  and 
touching  it  on  all  sides.  It  supplements  the 
work  of  the  church  societies  in  a  helpful, 
needful  way.” 

In  1891  the  Congregational  Association  of 
Alabama,  after  listening  to  the  report  of  its 
committee  appointed  the  year  previous  to 
visit  this  Association,  unanimously  Resolved, 
That  we  express  the  deepest  interest,  sympa¬ 
thy,  and  confidence  in  the  work  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Missionary  Association  of  Alabama  as 
reported  by  our  committee,  feeling  that  it 
will  do  much  to  reach  and  benefit  a  class  of 
people  hitherto  greatly  neglected  and  very 
difficult  of  access.”  A  similar  resolution  was 
passed  about  the  same  time  by  the  State 
Teachers’  Association,  and  cordial  letters  of 
endorsement  written  by  the  President  of  the 
State  University  at  Montgomery,  by  the 
President  of  the  Alabama  Senate,  and  many 
other  prominent  men,  and  in  January,  1895, 
Hon.  George  H.  Craig,  a  prominent  Presby¬ 
terian  layman  of  Selma,  Ala.,  formerly  Judge 
and  member  of  Congress  from  Alabama,  after 
sixteen  years’  acquaintance  with  the  founder 
and  General  Manager  of  the  Association, 
writes  the  most  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
methods  of  its  work  among  the  plantation  peo¬ 
ple.  A  little  later  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Pond  vis¬ 
ited  Beloit,  and  after  a  ten  days’  careful  and 
thorough  inspection  of  the  schools,  church 
work,  plantations,  account  books,  deeds,  and 
records  of  the  Association,  exclaims,  “We 
came,  we  saw,  we  were  conquered !  If  we 
had  suffered  any  lingering  skepticism  it  was 
completely  overcome  ;  the  work  seems  ordained 
of  God  and  approved  of  men.  ” 

Now  what  are  the  peculiar  methods  of  this 
Association  which  has  called  forth  such  warm 
praise  from  leading  clergymen,  business  men, 
philanthropists,  religious,  and  educational 
bodies  of  various  denominations  North  and 
South  ? 

Ist.  It  is  solely  country  work,  aiming  to 
reach  the  neglected  masses  on  the  plantations, 
especially  in  the  Black  Belt  of  Alabama. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  colored  population  and 
99-lOOths  of  the  ignorance  and  destitution — 
the  industrial,  mental  and  moral  poverty  of 
the  race— are  there.  The  work  of  other  asso¬ 
ciations  is  mainly  confined  to  the  cities,  where 
also  are  the  best  of  free  public  schools,  com¬ 
paratively  intelligent  native  churches,  far 
closer  contact  with  civilization,  higher  wages, 
and  better  protection  by  law.  This  Associa¬ 


tion,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Haydn  above,  is 
“  reaching  the  heart  of  the  negro  question,  ” 
attacking  the  stronghold  of  the  problem. 

2nd.  It  is  not  a  higher  institution  of  learn¬ 
ing  with  an  industrial  attachment,  where  boys 
that  never  expect  to  be  farmers  or  mechanics 
can  get  some  knowledge  of  trades,  but  it  is 
an  industrial  system  by  which  the  whole 
family  are  encouraged,  protected,  and  taught 
how  to  get  a  better  living  and  a  home  of  their 
own,  and  which  introduces  and  supports,  un¬ 
til  the  people  are  able  to  do  it  for  themselves, 
better  schools  and  better  churches. 

It  usually  begins  by  purchasing  a  plantation, 
divides  it  up  into  small  farms,  builds  com¬ 
fortable  homes,  rents  or  sells  on  small  pay¬ 
ments  and  long  time  to  the  people,  who  have 
never  thought  it  possible  before  to  have  a 
home  of  their  own,  instructing  them  in  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  agriculture  and  other  in¬ 
dustries,  makes  possible  a  good  school  and 
church  by  supplementing  the  utterly  inade¬ 
quate  public  fund,  where  obtainable  at  all, 
and  encouraging  the  efforts  of  the  people 
themselves.  Thus  it  ministers  to  every  want 
of  the  family  and  home.  As  said  Dr.  G.  N. 
Boardman,  “Its  aim  is  to  supply  the  first  and 
most  indispensable  needs  of  the  citizen.  ” 

Organized  and  incorporated  six  years  ago,  it 
now  has  4,000  acres  of  good  land,  a  saw  mill, 
grist  mill,  cotton  gin,  blacksmith  and  carpen¬ 
ter  shops,  store  and  postoffice,  four  day 
schools,  two  night  schools,  and  three  Sab¬ 
bath-schools.  All  the  income  from  the  lands 
is  strictly  devoted  to  mission  or  school  work, 
but  its  mission  work  has  vastly  outrun  its 
income,  and  gifts  in  aid  are  imperatively 
needed.  One  hundred  dollars  will  support  a 
missionary  teacher  a  year.  Besides  this,  pay¬ 
ments  are  yet  to  be  made  on  tbe  lands.  One 
subscription  has  been  definitely  made  of 
$1,000,  and  another  is  considered  sure,  of  like 
amount,  on  condition  that  $30,000  be  raised 
this  year  and  next  to  meet  its  present  and 
future  indebtedness.  Contributions  may  be 
sent  to  M.  V.  Curtis,  Treasurer,  Beloit,  Ala¬ 
bama,  or  if  more  convenient,  to  the  Northern 
OflSce,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  the  Rev.  C.  N.  Pond, 
Secretary,  where  is  published  its  organ.  The 
Plantation  Missionary,  unique  and  interesting. 
Our  conviction  was  clear.  There  is  a  large 
property,  large  work,  and  large  opportunity.  ” 

A  Visitor. 

HUGUENOT  COLLEGE  AND  SEMINARIES. 

AN  APPEAL,  FROM  SOOTH  AFRICA. 

The  appeal  of  the  Huguenot  College  and 
Seminaries,  Wellington,  Cape  Colony  South 
Africa,  for  endowments,  is  unique  and  excep¬ 
tional  This  institution  was  founded  twenty- 
one  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Murray, 
the  South  Airican  evangelist  and  well  known 
religious  writer,  and  is  under  the  manage 
inent  of  Miss  Abbie  P.  Ferguson,  who  was  a 
graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  now  Mt. 
Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Ferguson,  who 
may  be  called  the  “Mary  Lyon”  of  South 
Africa,  this  child  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary 
has  grown  to  the  dimensions  of  a  college,  and 
within  the  last  five  years  has  established  three 
branches  in  three  different  States  of  South 
Africa.  A  fourth  branch  is  now  asked  for 
in  another  State. 

Miss  Ferguson  states  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  parent  institution  at  Wellington  to  be 
put  upon  a  collegiate  basis.  For  this  are  re¬ 
quired  new^  buildings,  scholarships  to  enable 
the  students  to  go  on  to  advanced  work,  and 
endowments  to  establish  the  college  upon  a 
permanent  foundation. 

Careful  estimates  of  the  sums  needed  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  are  as  follows:  $40, 000 for  a  new 
dormitory,  $40,000  for  class  rooms  and  library, 
$4,000  will  found  a  permanent  scholarship, 
$10,000  will  endow  a  professorship. 

The  sum  of  $2o',000  has  been  promised  by  tbe 
Colonial  Government  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
provided  we  can  put  with  it  $25,000  more.  Of 


this  amount  $d,0'00  is  promised  in  America  if 
the  other  $20,009  is  secured,  and  towards  this 
amount  $2,500  has  been  received.  The  situation 
is  this — $30,000  is  waiting  for  $17,500.  The 
name  of  the  donor  will  be  given  to  any  one  of 
the  above  endowments,  if  desired. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Cummings,  one  of  the  teachers 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Huguenot  Semin¬ 
ary,  remain^  for  six  months  in  this  country  to 
do  what  she  can  for  tbe  work.  She  has  pre¬ 
sented  the  needs  of  the  work  at  many  mis¬ 
sionary  meetings  and  church  services,  arousing 
great  interest.  She  will  willingly  arrange  to 
address  meetings  throughout  the  country,  if 
they  are  desired.  Her  address  is  Strafford, 
Vermont. 

This  institution  is  not  under  the  care  of  any 
of  the  great  missionary  societies,  and  there¬ 
fore  receives  no  aid  from  them.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  it  necessarily  appeals  to  private  benefac-  ' 
tions. 

This  college  for  women  attracts  the  white 
population  of  tbe  whole  of  South  Africa,  and 
in  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Murray, 
“has  become  one  of  the  most  prominent  cen¬ 
ters  of  Christian  influence  in  spreading  a  truly 
Christian  education,  and  fostering  a  mission¬ 
ary  spirit.  ”  It  has  thus  become  the  base  of 
supplies  for  educational  and  missionary  work 
for  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  and  is  a  con¬ 
servator  of  intellectual  and  moral  power,  and 
of  human  life,  by  educating  the  native  white 
female  population,  who  being  already  accli¬ 
mated,  do  not  run  tbe  risk  to  life  and  health 
which  is  incurred  by  missionaries  from  other 
countries. 

A  letter  just  received  from  Africa  states 
that  out  of  seven  female  missionaries  sent 
from  Europe  to  a  station  in  Central  Africa, 
six  have  died  of  the  tropical  fever,  while  at  . 
another  missionary  station  in  the  same  region, 
taught  by  native  white  female  graduates  from 
Huguenot  Seminary,  all  had  successfully  sur¬ 
vived  the  fever.  In  this  way  Huguenot  Sem¬ 
inary  has  become  an  evangel  for  South  and 
Central  Africa. 

Recently  at  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  In¬ 
stitute,  London,  at  which  the  Prince  of  Wales 
presided.  Dr.  Jamison  declared  that  a  terri¬ 
tory  equal  to  the  whole  of  Europe  would  soon 
be  known  as  tbe  “United  States  of  South 
Africa,”  and  all  under  the  control  of  the 
British  Government  and  British  influence.  In 
no  part  of  the  world  is  history  made  so  rapidly 
as  in  South  Africa  to-day. 

During  the  twenty -one  years  of  its  existence 
this  Seminary  has  sent  out  five  hundred  teach 
ers  and  forty  missionaries  to  the  farthest  parts 
of  South  and  Central  Africa.  It  is  supported 
by  the  tuition  fees  of  tbe  students,  and  the 
standard  of  its  scholarship  is  as  high  as  that 
of  any  other  similar  institution. 

This  College  does  not  ask  for  funds  to  carry 
on  missionary  w^ork  among  the  native  colored 
population,  but  is  obliged  to  appeal  to  foreign 
countries  for  money  to  erect  college  buildings 
and  endow  professorships,  which  are  greatly 
needed  at  the  present  time.  The  native  Chris¬ 
tian  population  has  not  wealth  enough  to 
enable  them  to  do  this. 

The  founders  of  Huguenot  Seminary  believe 
that  the  blessing  on  their  work  has  come  in 
answer  to  faith  and  prayer,  and  they  appeal 
to  the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  Christians 
throughout  the  world  for  means  to  carry  out 
this  work  on  a  much  broader  and  higher 
scale  than  ever  before. 

Any  funds  will  be  received,  and  any  infor¬ 
mation  gladly  given  by  Charles  Hopkins, 
Financial  Agent,  120  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  U.S.A. 

Miss  Ferguson  refers,  by  permission,  to  the 
following  persons  in  regard  to  her  work : 

The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson,  editor  “Mis¬ 
sionary  Review,”  who  is  familiar  with  the 
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whole  miesionary  field,  writes  under  date  of 
November  28,  1894,  as  follows:  “I  think  no 
person  is  privileged  to  do  more  for  Africa’s 
evangelization  than  yourself.  .  .  .  Use  my 
name  by  all  means  as  freely  as  you  please  as  a 
reference.  ” 

The  Rev.  Henry  A.  Stimson,  D.D. ,  pastor 
of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York  City, 
writes  as  follows:  “I  should  be  very  glad  if  I 
might  forward  your  plan  and  to  allow  you  to 
use  my  name  in  any  way  which  may  be  of 
service  to  you. " 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Harris,  D.  D. ,  Professor  in 
Yale  Theological  Seminary,  writes:  “The  work 
accomplished  under  Miss  Ferguson’s  inspira¬ 
tion,  influence,  and  direction,  in  developing 
the  Huguenot  Seminary  till  it  is  equal  to  a 
first  class  ladies’  college,  in  founding  branches 
of  the  school  in  other  States,  and  in  awaken¬ 
ing  and  extending  intelligent  interest-  in  the 
education  of  women  throughout  the  South 
African  colonies,  is  truly  wonderful.  I  think 
money  cannot  be  given  anywhere  that  will  be 
more  efiTective  in  promoting  and  extending  the 
best  type  of  the  higher  education  of  young 
women,  than  money  given  to  meet  the  present 
urgent  need  of  the  Huguenot  Seminary,  needs 
occasioned  by  the  increasing  demand  for  this 
higher  education  which  the  Seminary  Itself 
has  created.” 

The  Rev.  Josiah  Tyler,  D.  D. ,  forty  years  a 
missionary  among  the  Zulus  in  South  Africa, 
now  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  says:  “I  have 
been  acquainted  for  many  years  with  Hugue¬ 
not  Seminary,  and  am  glad  to  testify  to  its 
noble  work.  ...  If  I  had  money  to  give  I 
should  bestow  it  upon  that  institution.” 

Tho  Rev.  Judson  Smith,  D.  D. ,  Secretary 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  Boston,  Mass.,  writes:  “I  shall  be 
ready  to  speak  in  most  cordial  terms  both  of 
you  and  your  work  to  any  one  who  may  desire 
to  inquire  about  you.  I  hope  that  generous 
aid  will  be  given.” 

lion.  E.  A.  Goodnow,  banker.  Worcester, 
Mass.,  says  that  although  he  has  bestowed 
gifts  on  many  colleges  in  America,  the  money 
given  to  Huguenot  Seminary  has  caused  him 
the  greatest  joy. 

The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Hart,  D.  D. ,  Professor 
in  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. , 
writes  as  follows:  “The  work  of  Huguenot 
Semianry  is  a  noble  one  and  deeply  interest¬ 
ing.  I  very  gladly  consent  that  my  name 
should  be  added  to  your  list  of  references.” 

Rev.  E.  B.  Coe,  D.  D. ,  pastor  of  the  Colle¬ 
giate  Reformed  Church,  Forty  eighth  Street 
and  Fifth  Aveune,  New  York  City,  writes: 
“I  am  very  willing  that  my  name  should  be 
added  to  the  list  of  references.  Our  people 
were  greatly  interested  in  the  account  of  the 
work  of  Huguenot  Seminary  given  by  Miss 
Cummings  in  our  church  at  the  mid-week 
prayer-meeting.  ” 

Mrs.  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  wife  of  the  late 
ex  President  Woolsey  of  Yale  University, 
writes  to  Miss  Ferguson  :  “I  certainly  am  in¬ 
terested  in  your  work  and  desirous  of  its  suc¬ 
cess.  ” 

Mrs.  Julia  Billings,  wife  of  the  late  Freder¬ 
ick  Billings,  Esq.,  279  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  writes:  “You  are  entirely  welcome 
to  my  name  as  a  reference  in  any  circular 
about  the  South  African  work  in  which  you 
are  engaged.” 

Charles  C.  Burr,  Esq.,  retired  banker,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  writes:  “If  I  can  further  interest 
any  of  our  people  or  others  to  contribute,  I 
should  be  glad  to  do  so.  ” 

Further  references  are :  Mrs.  H.  B.  Allen, 
Meriden,  Conn.  ;  Zenas  W.  Bliss,  Esq.,  Prohibi¬ 
tion  Park,  West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island  ; 
William  E.  Gard,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Meriden  Bronze  Company,  30  Park  Place,  New 
York  City. 


THE  POWER  OF  AN  ENDLESS  LIFE. 

Sermon  by  tbe  Rev.  John  Reid,  Wnr»»w,  N.  Y., 
Author  of  “Voice*  of  the  Soul.” 

“  Hie  power  of  an  endless  lifi. " — Heb.  vii :  16. 

Everything  around  us  seems  to  hold  the 
mind  down  to  the  earth  and  time.  The  sec¬ 
ondary  things  of  existence  are  crowded  here. 
These  secondary  things  are  pleasing  to  our 
nature.  They  consequently  carry  away  the 
spirit  of  man.  In  a  season  not  long  the  soul 
receives  a  bias.  It  is  cast  in  an  earthly  mould. 
It  drifts  on  to  the  regions  of  eternity  without 
much  thought.  It  lives  amidst  shadows  as  if 
these  were  substances,  and  tries  to  be  happy 
with  things  that  never  can  meet  the  wants  of 
an  immortal  mind.  Thus  the  days  pass  and 
the  nights.  The  years  come  and  go  away. 
The  last  hour  of  life  draws  near.  The  spirit 
looks  and  trembles.  It  enters  the  darkness  of 
death,  and  in  the  midst  of  that  darkness  it 
drops  into  eternity. 

How  suitable  that  we  should  bring  ourselves 
to  a  stand ;  that  we  should  lay  an  arrest  upon 
the  common  working  of  the  mind ;  that  we 
should  with  serious  and  close  thinking  scan 
that  greater  life  that  runs  on  forever.  One 
seems  to  come  to  himself  vrhen  he  allows  him¬ 
self  to  face  the  life  eternal.  The  clouds  of 
time  disappear.  A  clear  sky  spreads  all 
around.  A  new  air  the  soul  breathes.  A  new 
light  falls  upon  the  eye.  Sounds  seem  to 
strike  the  ear  like  the  echoes  of  marching 
angels  along  the  streets  of  God.  The  spirit 
sighs  and  wonders.  Time  with  its  cares,  the 
earth  with  its  dreams,  sink  out  of  sight,  and 
the  soul  travels  along  the  pathway  that  is 
everlasting. 

There  is  power  connected  with  an  endless 
life  if  we  allow  it  to  impress  us  and  carry  us 
away.  Let  us  with  special  effort  set  our  minds 
to  the  contemplation  of  it.  Let  everything 
not  in  harmony  with  the  thought  be  lost  from 
our  consciousness.  With  single  interest  let  us 
look  at  the  subject.  Not  in  a  state  of  passiv¬ 
ity  may  we  remain,  but  with  minds  in  an  atti¬ 
tude  for  that  which  is  immortal  may  we 
think  and  keep  thinking  as  the  moments  pass. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  power  in  the  end¬ 
less  life  just  because  it  is  endless. 

“  ’Tla  Immortality,  ’tisthat  alone. 

Amid  lite's  pains,  abasements,  emptiness. 

The  soul  can  comfort,  elevate  and  fill. 

What  only,  and  that  amply  this  performs : 

Lifts  us  above  life’s  pains,  her  joys  above ; 

Eternity  depending  covers  all, 

Eternity  depending  all  achieves : 

Sets  earth  at  distance,  casts  her  into  shades. 

Blends  her  distinctions,  abrogates  her  powers.” 

The  endless  is  a  thought  by  itself,  stands 
completely  alone,  is  not  like  anything  else 
whatever.  It  holds  the  mind  by  its  wonderful 
singularity.  The  limited  is  all  around  us. 
The  trees  and  the  flowers  have  a  beginning, 
and  they  will  have  an  end.  The  streams  take 
their  rise  somewhere,  and  terminate  some¬ 
where.  The  ocean  is  bounded.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  is  bounded.  The  living  creature  is  born 
and  will  die.  Particles  of  matter  may  exist 
forever :  that  is  striking.  My  eye  may  fall 
upon  a  particular  atom,  and  that  atom  may  in 
the  plan  of  God  exist  forever.  It  may  be 
modified  and  changed  in  the  course  of  ages, 
but  yet  it  never  ceases  to  be.  The  history  of  a 
single  grain  of  sand,  a  single  drop  of  wa^er, 
may  be  a  most  wonderful  history  in  the  long 
sweep  of  the  everlasting.  But  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  any  material  form  will  keep  on 
just  so  forever.  The  sun  shines  upon  me  by 
day,  but  there  is  a  time  coming  when  its 
fires  shall  go  out.  The  stars  shine  upon  me 
by  night,  but  there  is  an  evening  approaching 
when  they  shall  be  lost  in  darkness.  No  finite 
mind  can  tell  when  this  shall  be;  yet  ppwers 
are  at  work  which  make  the  fact  certain. 

If  I  could  see  a  single  world  in  infinite  space 


that  would  keep  on  just  as  it  is  forever  and 
ever,  what  an  interest  would  cluster  around 
that  world  I  It  would  seem  almost  as  if  it. 
were  the  royal  garden  of  God,  a  land  of  de¬ 
light,  a  place  to  which  the  seraphs  and  sainte 
of  heaven  might  go  in  order  to  behold  its 
beauty,  and  where  they  might  spend  a  year 
among  its  wonders,  happy  through  all  its  days. 

If  I  could  behold  a  single  plant,  not  that  of 
a  century,  nor  even  that  of  a  thousand  years, 
but  a  plant  that  would  keep  maturing  forever, 
how  I  should  love  to  visit  it  time  after  time 
in  the  great  march  of  eternal  ages,  looking 
upon  it  as  a  friend  that  was  going  to  smile 
upon  the  moments  of  an  endless  life.  Such  a 
plant  would  be  a  kind  of  type  of  the  soul, 
measuring  and  making  its  progress  through 
the  long  day  of  God.  But  no  such  plant  exists, 
as  far  as  we  know.  Only  the  soul  exists, 
that  plant  of  renown,  that  wondrous  flower 
which  came  from  the  gardens  of  God,  that 
flower  which  contains  within  itself  an  immor¬ 
tal  life.  Suppose,  however,  that  just  such  a 
plant  is  growing  in  heaven  as  I  have  imagined. 
Is  it  not  among  the  possibilities  of  God’s  great 
power  that  such  a  plant  should  be  called 
into  being  and  kept  in  being  through  the 
happy  years  of  the  eternal  times?  What  a 
beautiful  symbol  it  would  be !  How  it  would 
cheer  immortal  souls,  be  a  kind  of  mute  part¬ 
ner  with  them  in  their  progress  of  life,  yield¬ 
ing  up  a  pleasant  offering  to  the  Highest  One 
through  all  the  hours,  seeming  to  thank  and 
adore  the  Creator  with  sweetest  love. 

But  fixing  the  mind  simply  on  the  endless 
life  before  us,  how  it  carries  that  mind  away 
with  a  species  of  mystic  power.  We  run  on 
and  on  as  far  as  we  can  go.  We  rest,  we 
think,  and  then  travel  onward  once  more. 
We  stop,  have  to  stop.  We  use  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  we  start  ideals,  we  are  finally  confused. 
A  kind  of  faintness  comes  over  us.  We  tire  in 
our  journey.  What  a  vast  number  of  influ¬ 
ences  of  that  endless  life  do  not  reach  us. 
They  come  so  far  toward  us,  eager  to  reach 
us,  yet  coming  short  at  different  points. 
There  are  germs  in  the  soul  far  down  out  of 
sight.  On  some  distant  to-morrow  these  germs 
will  spring  up,  having  met  with  conditions 
that  will  call  them  forth.  How  wonderful 
that  the  soul  has  wrapped  up  in  it  endless  pos¬ 
sibilities  1  That  which  shall  be  a  million  of 
years  from  this  time  is  darkly  hinted  at  in  the 
existing  human  spirit.  How  strange  is  the 
soul  of  man !  An  ever  expanding  power,  a 
power  that  never  can  stop — it  demands  eter¬ 
nity.  That  is  the  true  sphere  of  its  being. 

In  the  second  place,  the  endless  life  has- 
power  because  it  allies  itself  to  the  sentiment 
of  the  infinite.  There  are  hours  when  nothing 
satisfies ;  when  a  faintness  falls  upon  tho 
spirit,  when  wealth  and  honor  and  fame  are 
empty  things ;  when  pleasures  cease  to  please 
and  pastime  brings  no  gladness.  There  are 
days  when  the  creaturely  spirit  is  struck  with 
a  strange  loneliness ;  when  in  the  midst  of 
crowds  it  yet  feels  itself  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
solitude ;  wherever  it  goes  it  has  the  feelinga 
of  a  stranger;  it  looks  up  wistfully,  looks 
away  off  into  the  infinite,  wanting  some  im¬ 
perial  good  that  is  not  found  here.  “Give  me 
a  finite  thing  as  great  as  you  please ;  let  it 
quite  transcend  the  reach  of  my  senses ;  it 
always  remains  finite  in  my  mind  ;  I  conceive  a 
limit  to  it,  even  when  I  cannot  imagine  it.  The 
idea  of  the  infinite  is  in  me ;  it  is  more  than 
myself;  it  seems  to  me  everything,  and  myself 
nothing.  I  can  neither  efface,  diminish,  nor 
contradict  it.  It  is  in  me ;  I  have  not  put  it 
there ;  1  have  found  it  there ;  and  I  have 
found  it  there  because  it  was  already  there 
before  I  sought  it.  It  remains  there  invaria¬ 
ble,  even  when  1  do  not  think  of  it  and  when 
I  am  thinking  of  something  else.  I  find  it 
whenever  I  seek  it,  and  it  often  presents  itself 
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when  I  am  not  Reeking  it.  It  does  not  depend 
upon  me;  I  depend  upon  it.” 

The  sentiment  of  the  infinite  bears  witness 
to  the  divine  origin  of  the  soul,  and  the  divine 
destiny  for  which  it  was  made.  The  huniRn 
may  oftentimes  attract  it,  and  the  material 
may  just  as  often  carry  it  away,  but  ever  and 
anon  limitless  aspirations  break  forth,  and  the 
soul  goes  out  in  search  of  its  native  realm  and 
the  fountain  of  peace  that  forever  dwells 
there.  The  thousand  wants  of  the  immortal 
spirit  seem  to  a  thoughtful  mind  as  if  they 
were  the  thousand  broken  pieces  of  a  single 
great  want,  and  that  single  great  want  the 
sentiment  of  the  infinite.  The  soul  is  trying 
to  find  its  happiness  in  a  thousand  little  ob¬ 
jects,  instead  of  absolutely  finding  it  in  the 
one  Absloute  Object.  The  fallen  spirit  is 
somewhat  like  a  planet  that  has  been  shattered 
to  pieces  by  a  great  convulsion,  each  piece 
hurrying  on,  just  as  each  want  hurries  after 
its  object  that  never  fits  or  fills. 

It  is  a  question  whether  we  do  not  have 
feelingt  which  go  farther  than  our  thoughts. 
Feelings  seem  to  bo  more  ethereal  than 
thoughts,  as  if  they  were  nearer  to  pure  spirit 
than  any  thoughts  could  be.  Unbounded 
feelings  have  a  spontaneity  and  freshness 
which  unbounded  thoughts  do  not  possess. 
The  real  sentiment  of  the  infinite  seems  like 
emotion  and  idea  mingled  together,  the  emo¬ 
tional  part  being,  as  it  were,  the  self-moving 
chariot  which  carries  along  the  idea.  The 
abstract  idea  of  the  infinite  is  too  cold  and 
needs  the  pulse-beat  of  the  heart  to  give  it 
life.  You  and  I  are  more  really  men  when  we 
feel  than  when  we  think.  Very  high  thinking 
counts  but  little  if  along  with  it  is  very  low 
feeling.  An  atheist  with  a  gorgeous  intellect 
and  a  dead  heart  is  a  monstrous  being.  When 
you  get  back  to  the  veritable  soul — the  soul 
stripped  of  its  outward  coloring  and  dress— its 
first  motion  seems  to  be  that  of  feeling,  and 
the  feeling  proclaims  its  essential  nature. 

When  I  can  find  a  man  that  sounds  the  soul ; 
when  he  touches  chords  that  other  men 
touch  never;  when  he  knows  my  deeper  na¬ 
ture  and  calls  it  forth,  then  I  wander  far  off 
to  a  limitless  realm ;  I  stay  there  as  in  a  place 
for  which  I  was  made.  There  are  strains  of 
poetry  and  of  music,  voices  of  love  and  of 
service,  that  carry  you  up  and  away  through 
the  far  deeps  of  heaven,  resting  not  till  you 
reach  the  infinite.  Let  a  mind  once  be 
struck  with  this  sentiment  of  the  infinite, 
and  almost  anything  will  call  it  forth.  The 
low  rivalries  of  men,  the  underhanded 
schemes  of  crafty  spirits,  the  smile  and  the 
frown  which  play  their  double  part,  the 
enmities,  that  worry  souls  and  the  spites  that 
eat  them  through— these  drive  us  towards  the 
infinite.  Our  minds  are  evidently  moved  by 
some  great  energy.  We  fly  away  as  on  wings 
of  light.  We  drink  at  eternal  rivers.  We 
meditate  and  wish  and  hope.  We  rise  upward 
to  God.  He  is  the  true  Infinite,  the  supple¬ 
ment  of  the  soul,  the  completion  of  its  being, 
and  the  home  where  it  may  abide  forever. 

In  the  third  place,  the  fact  of  unity  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  endless  life  is  a  very  great 
power.  You  are  to  understand  that  the  end¬ 
less  life  is  not  mere  endless  existence.  It  is  far 
more  than  that,  far  better  than  that;  it  is 
endless  goodness,  endless  blessedness.  “This 
is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  Thee, 
the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
Thou  hast  sent."  Unity  is  a  fruit  of  the  re¬ 
demption  of  Christ,  revealing  the  fact  that  all 
schismatic  elements  are  struck  out  of  the 
soul.  No  man  at  present  is  in  a  state  of  com¬ 
plete  unity.  There  is  a  principle  of  unity  in 
every  regenerate  heart,  but  that  principle  of 
unity  is  not  all-embracing,  because  alongside 
of  it  there  is  a  principle  of  disharmony.  Sin 
from  its  nature  is  disorder  and  antagonism. 


while  holiness  from  its  nature  is  order  and 
peace.  A  feeling  of  uneasiness,  a  sigh  that 
ascends  from  the  depths  of  your  being,  a  sad¬ 
ness  that  skirts  the  edge  of  your  joy,  a  dis¬ 
content  that  you  cannot  always  shake  off,  a 
silent  gloom  that  now  and  then  sweeps  the 
surface  of  your  soul  even  as  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud  passes  over  the  bosom  of  a  lake,  all 
show  that  you  are  not  in  a  state  of  complete 
unity.  You  are  not  absolutely  right  with 
anything  nor  with  any  one. 

All  good  souls  in  the  celestial  kingdom  of 
eternity  are  so  many  happy  units.  They  never 
stand  off  from  each  other,  but  are  cemented 
together.  They  work  and  worship  with  the 
utmost  harmony,  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  eternal  times  they  shall  be  one  without 
any  break.  They  may  arise  higher  and  higher 
in  their  separate  personalities,  branch  off  in 
different  directions  as  their  minds  lead ;  still 
no  schism  ever  occurs  among  the  ransomed 
children  of  God.  In  sweetest  peace  they 
abide  through,  the  long  day  of  heaven.  Heart 
beats  responsive  with  heart  and  soul  touches 
soul  in  the  glorious  Commonwealth  of  the 
celestial.  Whether  they  walk  beside  the  river 
of  God,  or  watch  and  wait  at  the  city  gates 
of  life,  or  fly  on  some  great  embassy  to  dis 
tant  worlds,  they  still  are  one.  Whatever  the 
offices  they  hold,  differing  as  souls  differ,  no 
envy  eats  into  any  hearts,  nor  does  jealousy 
trouble  any  spirit  among  them  all.  Conten¬ 
tion  for  place  and  power  is  sent  not  there. 
Each  goes  where  wisdom  sends,  and  dwells  in 
peace  where  love  directs  to  stay.  Some  are 
quite  royal  in  their  flights,  as  if  with  seraphs 
they  could  fly  and  weary  not,  inhabiting  the 
great  kingdoms  of  light,  the  highest  that  are 
found  among  the  realms  of  God.  Others  lower 
down  are  pleased  to  live  and  love,  working 
there  in  sacred  ministry  as  time  runs  by.  All 
these  are  noble.  No  meanness  characterizes 
any  soul  or  any  sphere.  The  lowest  are  kings 
and  priests  to  God ;  the  highest  are  never 
more  than  that.  The  countenance  of  each  is 
radiant  with  eternal  joy.  No  line  of  discord 
is  seen  on  any  face,  nor  murmur  of  discontent 
heard  from  any  lip.  The  joy  of  the  Lord 
sparkles  in  every  eye,  and  hope  forever  beckons 
the  spirit  on  without  a  cloud.  They  are  all 
dwelling  in  the  midst  of  day,  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  love,  so  that  disunion  cannot  find  a 
corner  in  which  to  grow  in  any  soul. 

Blessed  state !  How  in  our  toil  and  battle  we 
sigh  to  reach  it.  Contradictions  strike  into 
us,  confusions  surround  us — we  long  for  the 
unity  and  repose  of  the  endless  life.  In  our 
dreams  we  think  of  that  far  off  time,  and  of 
the  people  who  have  joy  along  the  years  of 
God.  In  darkness  they  wander  not  as  here, 
nor  in  sad  turnings  do  they  reach  out  for  the 
chief  good.  They  are  not  crippled  in  all  their 
journey,  neither  do  they  tire  in  all  their  way. 
They  have  an  ascending  march  which  is  never 
to  end,  and  with  gladness  they  keep  on  in 
their  course.  Heaven  is  all  around  them, 
heaven  is  within  them,  and  they  fear  no  evil 
thing. 

Consider  now  in  the  fourth  place,  that  the 
endless  life  has  power  from  the  fact  that  it 
presents  to  us  the  ideal  form  of  existence. 
Whatever  is  suited  to  the  high  interest  of 
souls  is  found  in  that  wonderful  realm  of 
being.  Fitness  is  seen  on  every  hand ;  there 
being  nothing  misplaced,  nothing  deficient  in 
the  given  circumstances,  nothing  redundant, 
nothing  that  makes  a  pure  spirit  feel  uneasy 
by  reason  of  a  want  of  balance.  Instinctively 
each  one  can  say.  What  is  right,  just  right. 
The  unseemly  is  not  discovered  on  any  hand. 
The  true  is  all  around.  The  cunning  and  two- 
minded  are  not  known.  If  one  could  see  the 
entire  working  of  each  mind,  see  that  work¬ 
ing  for  a  year  or  a  century,  all  would  be  as  it 
should  be,  and  great  pleasure  would  flow  from 
the  contemplation  of  such  a  sight. 


The  w’hole  system  is  that  of  absolute  and 
eternal  reality.  The  unreal  is  gone  forever. 
One  seems  to  have  entered  into  the  archetypal 
realm,  the  sphere  of  pure  ideas,  the  primal 
empire.  The  conscience  perceives  right,  the 
reason  perceives  truth,  the  heart  goes  out  to 
holiness  and  the  will  goes  out  to  God.  Face 
to  face  with  Eternal  Beauty  the  soul  stands ; 
is  entranced  with  the  vision ;  lives,  rests,  and 
is  happy.  Much  of  the  beauty  that  we  behold 
is  of  a  mixed  character.  Even  our  ideal  of 
the  beautiful  is  imperfect.  But  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  eternal  goodness  and  truth,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  eternal  harmony  and  life,  there  is  the 
beautiful  that  has  no  scar.  Serenely  it  stands 
and  attracts  forevermore,  as  if  it  were  the  re¬ 
flection  of  God,  His  royal  robe  of  state,  the 
Tabernacle  of  the  Most  High. 

In  that  ideal  realm  of  life  perfection  reigns. 
That  we  have  -  never  seen  ;  never  shall  see  it 
here.  At  the  beginning  of  days  perfection 
came  forth  from  the  heart  and  hand  of  God, 
but  shortly  it  was  lost.  In  the  course  of  ages 
it  descended  from  heaven  in  the  person  of  the 
Peerless  One.  Men  saw  it  not,  stamped  it  as 
imperfection,  so  it  withdrew  to  its  native  skies 
to  shine  till  the  last  great  day ;  at  which  time 
it  will  return  once  more  with  hosts  inumerable 
of  perfected  souls.  "Wherever  we  go,  wherever 
we  dwell,  the  imperfect  is  before  us.  In  the 
midst  of  ruins  and  also  in  the  midst  of  restor¬ 
ation  we  pass  our  days.  No  speech  is  just  as 
it  should  be,  no  act  is  rounded  with  goodness, 
there  is  no  full-volumed  love  in  any  heart.  At 
the  very  best  we  find  only  the  beginning,  only 
the  unfinished.  The  complete  as  it  is  seen  in 
heaven  is  not  seen  on  earth.  Our  holiness  has 
sin  and  our  happiness  has  unhappiness. 

"W'hat  a  wondrous  thought  is  perfection!  No 
plan  of  any  kind,  the  ideal  realized.  Perfec¬ 
tion  is  the  image  of  God,  the  child  of  the 
Eternal ;  absolute  perfection  is  God  himself. 
Only  -in  him  can  we  abide.  His  knowledge 
has  no  increase.  God  has  no  development.  If 
it  were  necessary  for  him  to  grow  and  expand 
he  would  be  a  creature,  and  not  the  self- 
sufficient  and  all-sufficient  One.  All  life 
comes  from  him  and  all  power.  There  is  no 
force  apart  from  him.  The  entire  creation  is 
held  in  existence  each  moment  by  his  hand. 
The  power  of  an  endless  life  heads  up  in  him 
who  is  the  Great  Power.  God  is  first,  midst, 
last  God  is  the  key  to  happiness,  the  key  to 
the  blessed  life  of  eternity. 

These  are  the  thoughts  which  have  been 
suggested  by  the  subject.  We  have  seen  that 
the  endless  life  has  power  just  because  it  is 
endless;  it  has  power  because  it  allies  itself  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  infinite;  it  has  power  be¬ 
cause  it  presents  to  us  the  fact  of  unity;  and 
last  of  all  it  has  power  because  it  is  the  ideal 
fomn  of  existence.  Thus  it  contains  within 
itself  the  chief  sources  of  power.  It  meets 
the  soul  at  its  great  centres,  and  lifts  it  up  by 
holy  and  divine  energy.  We  are  never  true 
and  good  until  we  are  swayed  by  eternal 
realities.  So  long  as  we  are  time-bound  we 
are  lost.  “The  things  that  are  seen  are  tem¬ 
poral;”  that  is  they  are  hut  for  a  time.  Your 
earthly  occupation,  wealth,  honor,  pleasure, 
are  but  for  a  time.  “The  things  that  are  not 
seen  are  eternal.”  They  are  the  ones  that 
should  impress  us.  May  the  power  therefore 
of  an  endless  life  grasp  the  soul  and  fashion 
it.  May  we  ever  look  away  to  the  one  eternal 
kihgdom  of  blessedness — the  fatherland  of 
redeemed  men.  May  the  things  that  are  found 
here  be  as  nothing.  May  we  not  sink  down 
in  the  midst  of  time,  trying  to  fill  the  God 
created  soul  with  that  which  is  found  upon 
earth.  Let  us  away  that  we  may  mingle  with 
principalities  and  powers,  bendine  over  in 
our  haste  that  we  may  reach  the  country  of 
God,  eager  to  sit  down  at  the  fountain  of 
eternal  youth,  happy  in  the  companionship  of 
exalted  beings.  May  sin  be  shattered  to  pieces 
and  the  soul  liberated,  that  for  once  and  for¬ 
ever  it  may  expatiate  with  ease  in  the  princely 
realm  of  delight,  ascending  the  golden  steps 
of  the  great  eternity,  nearing  and  still  near¬ 
ing  the  Infinite  Excellency,  and  embosomed  in 
the  light  of  God  rejoicing  with  exceeding 
great  joy. 
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The  Presbyterian  Messenger  of  Pittsburgh 
glances  at  the  coming  General  Assembly, 
hopefully : 

So  far  as  we  have  had  reports  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Presbyteries  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication 
that  any  particular  Presbytery  has  selected  its 
Commissioners  in  a  factious  spirit.  We  have 
heard  of  letters  being  sent  out  urging  the 
Presbyteries  to  send  as  Commissioners  men 
who  would  vote  for  the  deposition  of  Drs. 
Briggs  and  Smith.  We  do  not  know  who  has 
written  any  such  letters,  and  we  are  satisfied 
that,  if  such  letters  have  been  written,  they 
came  from  a  thoroughly  insignificant  and 
irresponsible  source.  No  man  who  values  bis 
reputation  would  think  of  writing  any  such 
letter.  . 

It  has  been  intimated  in  at  least  one  of  the 
religious  journals  of  the  country  that  there 
would  be  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  liberal 
element  in  the  Church  to  elect  one  of  two 
prominent  men  as  Moderator;  but,  inasmuch 
as  these  two  men  have  both  promptly  refused 
to  be  elected  as  Commissioners,  this  story  of 
course  falls  to  the  ground.  We  believe  thltt 
the  Presbyteries  have  elected  their  Commis 
sioners,  not  to  represent  any  wing  or  faction 
of  the  Church,  but  to  represent  the  whole 
Church,  and  with  the  hope  that  the  General 
Assembly  may  be  one  in  which  the  fraternal 
spirit— the  spirit  of  confidence  and  harmony— 
shall  be  specially  manifest. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Seminary 
control  may  bring  out  marked  differences  of 
opinion.  The  committee,  however,  seems  to 
have  accomplished  the  purpose  of  its  appoint¬ 
ment  in  ascertaining  that  it  is  not  necessary 
in  any  of  our  larger  seminaries  to  make  any 
change  in  charters  in  order  to  secure  either 
the  property  or  the  teachings  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church ;  and,  if  this  is  reported,  it  will 
be  in  order  to  dismiss  the  committee  with 
thanks. 

The  Pacific,  now  that  conferences  for  spe¬ 
cial  Bible  study  are  being  thought  of,  perhaps 
arranged  for,  to  take  place  the  coming  sum¬ 
mer,  has  this  to  say  of  “Forcing  the  Coming”: 

On  one  point  there  is  a  noticeable  harmony 
of  view  between  those  who  tell  us  that  the 
Lord  will  come,  in  say  twenty  years,  and  those 
who  tell  us  that  socialism  is  coming.  By 
socialism  we  mean  what  strictly  it  does  mean, 
that  is  the  establishment  of  order  and  equity 
in  the  industrial  world  by  the  state.  Both  are 
looking  for  the  Kingdom,  but  the  one  class 
expects  it  by  the  advent  of  the  King,  in  his 
bodily  form,  to  rule  on  the  earth ;  the  other 
expects  it  by  the  control  which  the  populist 
or  other  party  majority  shall  gain  over  the 
administration  of  the  forces  of  industry. 

These  are  quite  different  conceptions  and 
expectations.  But  the  mood  of  mind  which 
entertains  them  is  similar  in  one  regard,  that 
is  the  despairing  mood  as  to  the  drift  that 
now  is.  Both  dwell  on  the  corruption,  and 
wrong,  and  injustice  that  prevail  Both  dis¬ 
parage  the  churches,  and  do  it  with  a  certain 
easy  and  ample  dilation,  which  sounds  to  oth¬ 
ers  as  exaggeration  in  order  to  make  a  telling 
argument,  or  to  put  the  audience  into  the 
right  “psychological  climate,"  to  use  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four’s  phrase.  The  right  psychological  cli¬ 
mate  is  that  of  a  very  dark  and  gloomy  day. 
The  darker  and  gloomier,  the  nearer  and  surer 
is  the  dawn.  The  worse  the  present  order  of 
things  can  be  shown  to  be,  the  more  certain 
the  necessity  of  the  radical  program  that  is 
coming.  Now  all  this  is  more  or  less  effective 
in  the  way  of  impression,  especially  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  type  of  mind,  a  type  which,  perhaps,  may 
be  called  cataclysmic.  The  important  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  they  who  use  this  reasoning 
can  clearly  and  with  wholly  extraordinary 
conclusiveness  show  that  the  day  that  is  so 
alarming  is  so  much  more  alarming  than  eigh¬ 
teen  centuries  have  been.  Unless  it  really 
is,  it  may  be  that  the  expectations yof  an  alto¬ 
gether  exceptional  dispensation  will  pass  as 
such  expectations  have  passed  so  often  before. 
We  are  apt,  some  of  us,  to  look  at  the  present 
too  favorably.  But  some  others  of  us  are  cer¬ 
tainly  apt  to  forget  the  terror  and  blackness 
of  society  in  every  age  of  the  long  past. 

No  doubt  the  Lord  is  coming,  nor  is  there 
much  doubt  that  a  renovated  social  state  is 
coming,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  both  the 
one  and  the  other  is  not  coming,  except  in  a 
longer  trial,  and  use  of  the  forces  which  are 
resident  in  llis  present  church  and  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  society.  Watch,  therefore,  for  ye  know 


i  - - 

not  the  hour  when  the  Lord  cometh  ;  neither 
after  this  long  experience  of  mistaken  inter¬ 
pretation  of  details,  is  it  wisdom  to  dictate 
the  method  of  the  advent. 


The  Watchman  reminds  us  that  the  late 
Mme.  Blavatsky  was  convicted,  on  the  best 
of  testimony,  of  fraudulent  proceedings  while 
in  India.  It  says  of  the  more  recent  phases  of 
“Theosophy” : 

In  lti84  Dr.  Richard  Hodgson  was  sent  to 
India  by  the  American  Theosophical  Society 
to  form  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
Mahatmas.  In  his  report  he  denounced  Mme. 
Blavatsky  and  characterized  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  as  an  outrageous  fraud.  Mrs.  Besant  and 
William  Q.  Judge  sought,  with  indifferent 
success,  to-  refute  Dr.  Hodgson’s  statements. 
In  turn  the  Westminster  Gazette  made  a 
thorough  and  blasting  exposure  of  Judge’s 
methods  of  communicating  with  the 
“ancients,”  and  he  in  turn  sought  to  break 
down  the  integrity  of  Mrs.  Besant.  The 
European  and  Indian  sections  of  the  Society, 
repudiated  Judge,  but  a  majority  of  the 
American  Section,  at  their  meeting  held  this 
week  in  Boston,  sustained  him  and  elected 
him  as  president  for  life.  The  System  which 
was  to  bind  the  world  together  in  a  new 
brotherhood  is  itself  just  now  sadly  in  need  of 
repairs.  If  half  the  rival  leaders  alleged 
against  each  other  is  true  “Theosophy”  has 
been  the  common  title  of  as  precious  a  crew 
of  rascals  as  the  world  has  often  seen. 


The  Examiner’s  editor-in-chief.  Dr.  H.  L. 
Wayland,  writes  pleasantly  of  the  good  Phila¬ 
delphia  Quakers,  in  his  current  “Notes  of  a 
Rambler: 

I  do  love  the  Quakers.  In  their  peaceful¬ 
ness,  their  sweet  serenity,  they  seem  (particu¬ 
larly  the  brighter  and  better  half  of  them) 
like  a  slice  out  of  the  city  of  Eternal  rest.  I 
wonder,  is  it  the  repression  of  outward  emo¬ 
tion  which  gives  the  inward  tranquillity,  or  is 
it  the  inward  which  shines  through  the  out¬ 
ward? 

And  I  love  to  attend  the  friends’  Meeting. 
Nowhere  do  I  hear  more  good,  practical  re¬ 
ligion  and  more  sound,  evangelical  doctrine. 
And  the  simplicity  of  the  service  (which  some 
might  call  barrenness)  is  a  grateful  relief 
from  the  elaborateness  of  nonsensical  ritual 
that  we  fall  in  with  in  some  other  places. 
For  example,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Churchman  I  find  a  column  (in  somewhat 
fine  print)  beginning  as  follows:  “What  is 
called  in  its  act  of  giving  ‘the  Bishops’  altar- 
cloth,’  was  accepted  and  blessed  by  Bishop 
Doane,  in  the  Cathedral  of  All  Saints  (Albany) 
just  before  Even  song,  Easter-even  afternoon.  ” 
And  then  follows  an  account  of  the  altar- 
cloth,  on  which  the  embroidery  from  the  for¬ 
mer  altar-cloth  was  transferred  “by  the  em¬ 
broidery  class  of  the  Cathedral  Guild  of  St. 
Mary.”  It  has  been  nearly  two  years  in  mak¬ 
ing,  partly  in  England  and  partly  ‘‘by  the  Sis¬ 
ters  of  St.  Margaret  in  Boston,  who  are  at  the 
head  of  artistic  ecclesiastical  embroidery  in 
this  country.”  It  is  embroidered  in  gold 'and 
colors,  with  white  lilies  and  adoring  angels 
and  orphreys  (whatever  these  may  be),  and 
with  acanthus  leaves.  There  are  five  panels, 
two  with  angels  holding  “allelulia  scrolls.” 
Then  comes  an  account  of  the  blessing  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  the  altar-cloth.  The  Rambler 
would  not  be  irreverent  or  profane,  but  he  is 
sometimes  disposed  to  exclaim,  “Oh,  my!” 

From  all  this  (to  which  the  Rambler  hesi¬ 
tates  to  give  a  name),  with  what  unutterable 
relief  we  turn,  as  to  the  blue  sky,  as  to  the 
fresh  morning  air,  as  to  the  breath  of  the 
spring  fiowers,  to  the  pure,  sweet,  calm,  sim¬ 
ple  worship  of  the  Quakers,  even  though  it  be 
diversified  now  and  then  by  somewhat  of  a 
tone  and  even  of  a  twang. 

And  I  do  love  the  Friends,  because,  when 
they  have  anything  to  say,  they  say  it.  To 
read  the  accounts  of  the  quarterly  and  yearly 
meetings,  and  to  observe  the  character  of  the 
questions  addressed  to  the  Friends,  seems 
like  going  into  a  palace  of  truth.  They  do 
not  deal  in  generalities  and  conventionalities, 
they  are  greatly  addicted  to  calling  a  spade 
“a  spade,”  and  not  “an  oblong  implement  of 
agricultural  and  horticultural  husbandry.”  I 
observe,  in  a  recent  account  of  the  yearly 
meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  the  following : 
First  query:  “Are  all  our  religious  meetings 
for  worship  and  discipline  duly  attended?  is 
the  hour  observed?  and  are  Friends  ciear  of 
sleeping  and  of  all  other  unbecoming  be¬ 
haviour  therein? 

Methinks  the  reply  to  this  last  query  might 


sometimes  be  embarrassing  to  members  of  the 
Society  who  have  adopted  St.  Eutychus  as 
their  tutelarly  saint.  I  imagine  a  Friend,  of 
mature  years  and  conservative  demeanor,  be¬ 
ing  examined  touching  this  matter:  “Were 
you,  at  such  and  such  a  time,  asleep  while  the 
meeting  was  under  the  canopy  of- silence? 
Did  you  slumber  audibly  during  the  some¬ 
what  protracted  remarks  of  a  Friend  who  bad 
come  on  from  Kansas,  under  a  concern  of 
mind?  And  have  you  any  adequate  excuse  to 
render?  And  do  you  humbly  hope  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  will  ever  occur  again?” 
And  the  Rambler  wonders  whether,  in  such  a 
case,  the  accused  would  turn  around  upon 
those  conducting  the  meeting,  and  inquire  of 
them  whether  a  part  of  the  rebuke  ought  not 
to  be  visited  upon  the  Friend  or  Friend-eas, 
the  protracted  extent  of  whose  remarks  was 
a  stumbling-block  on  the  occasion  referred  to. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  has  the  following 
on  a  matter  that  was  once  settled  by  common 
consent,  but  which  now  bids  fair  never  to  reach 
that  happy  stage  again  : 

The  question  of  religious  exercises  in  the 
public  schools  comes  again  and  again  to  the 
surface,  and  is  manifestly  very  difficult  of  solu¬ 
tion.  Our  people  are  not  and  will  not  be  con¬ 
tent  with  godless  schools,  and  yet  in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  placate  those  who  object  to  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  and  an  opening  prayer 
there  is  real  danger  of  making  them  such. 
And  yet  schools  for  all  must  needs  avoid 
offending  the  consciences  of  any.  The 
abolition  of  all  forms  of  religious  exercises  in 
the  schools  of  Ansonia,  Conn-,  has  had  an 
outcome  which  may  be  copied  by  other  com¬ 
munities.  Public  opinion  compelled  a  recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  and  the  clergymen  of  all  denominations 
were  invited  to  unite  in  recommending  a 
form  of  prayer  for  opening  school  services 
each  day.  The  meeting  was  attended  by 
Protestant  and  Catholic  clergymen,  and  unan¬ 
imous  action  was  taken  in  recommending  the 
use  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  as  found  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Matthew.  This  indeed  is  not  all 
that  is  desirable,  but  it  is  much  to  find  Prot¬ 
estants  and  Catholics  harmonizing  to  this 
extent. 

The  Voice  has  this  explanatory  and  exculpa¬ 
tory  paragraph : 

The  Woman’s  Bible  and  the  association  with 
it  of  the  names  of  Miss  Willard  and  Lady 
Somerset  seem  to  do  these  ladies  an  injustice. 
We  commented  several  weeks  ago  upon  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  forthcoming  book,  which  is  being 
written  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  but 
we  certainly  had  no  idea  that  Miss  Willard  and 
Lady  Somerset,  one  of  whom  is  a  loyal  Meth¬ 
odist  and  the  other  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  ever  intended  to  stand  as  sponsors 
for  the  way  in  which  Mrs.  Stanton  commented 
on  the  Scriptures.  It  appears  now  that  they 
consented  to  join  the  committee,  at  Mrs. 
Stanton’s  request,  on  the  understanding  that 
Miss  Elizabeth  Greenwood,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Will¬ 
ing,  Mrs.  Henry,  and  other  women  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  evangelical  churches  also  became 
members  of  the  committee.  It  is  apparent 
from  information  received  by  us  that  neither 
Miss  Willard  nor  Lady  Somerset  were  aware  of 
the  nature  of  Mrs.  Stanton’s  commentary 
when  they  gave  a  provisional  consent  to  serve 
on  the  committee  of  publication,  and  do  not 
accord  with  Mrs.  Stanton’s  interpretations  of 
the  Bible. 

The  Reformed  Cburch  Messenger  glances  at 
what  is  going  on  in  “the  other  branch”  of  its 
Church : 

The  Classes  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
are  considering  various  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  to  come  before  the  General  Synod.  The 
first  amendment  extends  the  privilege  of  nomi¬ 
nating  candidates  for  professorships  in  the  the¬ 
ological  seminaries  to  the  Classes.  Hitherto 
the  General  Synod  has  had  the  sole  right  to 
nominate.  This  amendment  is  not  mandatory, 
but  permissible.  The  second  has  to  do  with 
the  ecclesiastical  standing  of  professors  in  the 
theological  seminaries.  Hitherto  they  have 
had  no  position  in  the  General  Synod  On 
assuming  office  they  were  dismissed  from  the 
Classes  and  came  under  the  sole  jurisdiction 
of  the  General  Synod.  In  order  to  bring  them 
into  closer  touch  with  the  general  work  of  the 
Cburch  there  has  been  a  proposition  that  their 
membership  in  the  Classes  should  be  restored. 
But  this  amendment  proposes  instead  that  each 
Faculty  be  presented  in  the  Synod  by  one  of 
their  number  annually  chosen  The  other  two 
amendments  are  of  minor  importance. 
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Tme^ 
5vHd^ 
School 

THE  UFE  OF  CHRIST 

Bible  Stub^  mnton  Xcsson. 

THE  LAST  SUPPER. 

XLII.— Our  Lord  in  Gethsemane. 

Matt.  xxvi.  36-56;  Mark  xiv.  32-52;  Luke  xxii. 

39-53;  John  xviii.  1-12. 

[The  International  Lesson  for  May  19th, 
Jbsus  Before  Pilate  (Mark  xv.  1  15)  will  be 
found  in  the  Bible  Study  Union  Lesson  of  next 
week’s  issue.  Golden  Text.- Mark  xv.  5. 
The  present  passage  includes  the  International 
Lesson  of  last  Sunday,  May  5th.] 

Golden  Text. — And  He  went  forward  a 
little  and  fell  on  His  face  and  prayed,  saying, 
O  My  Father,  if  it  be  possible  let  this  cup  pass 
away  from  Me ;  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will, 
but  as  Thou  wilt.— Matthew  xxvi.  39. 

On  the  slopes  of  Mount  Olivet,  over  against 
Jerusalem,  there  was  an  oil  press,  perhaps 
entirely  unused,  certainly  not  in  use  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Near  it  was  a  garden,  or 
rather,  an  enclosed  olive  orchard.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  identify  the  site,  though  recent  re¬ 
searches  seem  to  show  that  it  is  not  the  spot  on 
the  lower  slope  of  the  hill,  long  believed  to  be 
the  place,  where  now  stand  eight  gnarled  and 
hoary  olive  trees,  probably  planted  by  the  Cru¬ 
saders  to  mark  the  traditional  site.  Wherever 
it  may  have  been  situated  Gethsemane  was  a 
favorite  retreat  of  our  Lord  when  He  desired  to 
be  apart  from  the  thronging  multitudes  and 
alone  with  His  disciples.  Thither  on  that 
night  in  which  He  was  betrayed.  He  led  the 
Eleven,  after  the  Last  Supper  and  the  last 
counsels  and  the  last  high  priestly  prayer. 

Of  that  midnight  hour  in  Gethsemane  it 
seems  almost  sacrilege  to  write.  Who  can 
enter  into  the  mystery  of  that  struggle  when 
the  tempter,  having  three  years  before  de¬ 
parted  from  Him  till  a  favorable  season  (Luke 
iv.  13),  now  returned  for  a  final  effort  to 
compass  the  ruin  of  the  human  race?  As  at 
that  former  time,  he  had  made  to  pass  before 
Jesus  as  in  a  vision  all  the  kingdoms  of  earth 
and  the  glory  of  them  (Matt.  iv.  8),  so  now 
he  doubtless  brought  home  to  Him  with  hor¬ 
rible  vividness  the  sorrow  and  the  shame  that 
were  before  Him :  the  bitter  agony  of  the 
cross,  the  infinitely  more  Litter  agony  of  a 
full  consciousness  of  a  whole  world’s  sin. 

Jesus  had  left  His  disciples  at  the  gate  of 
the  garden  (xxvi.  36)  with  the  sad  injunction, 
“Pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation” 
(Luke  xxii.  40),  and  taking  with  Him  His 
dearest  friends,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  to 
watch  (Mark  xiv.  34)— for  He  knew  that  Judas 
would  shortly  be  there  and  He  would  not  be 
taken  unawares— He  went  on  a  lit*^le  farther, 
“about  a  stone’s  cast”  (Luke  xxii.  41),  and 
throwing  Himself  upon  the  ground.  He  poured 
out  His  soul  in  prayers  and  supplications,  with 
strong  crying  and  tears  (Heb.  v.  7),  begging 
that  the  bitter  cup  might  be  spared  Him,  yet 
in  the  same  breath  praying  that  the  will  of 
His  Father  might  be  done.  Never  more  truly 
man  than  when  He  was  about  to  enter  upon 
the  supreme  act  of  the  divine  redemption  of  a 


sinful  world,  with  no  thought  of  giving  up  the 
great  undertaking  for  which  He  bad  come  into 
the  world.  His  human  soul  yet  reached  out  to 
take  hold  of  the  omnipotence  of  God :  if  it 
were  but  possible  that  some  other  way  might 
be  provided  1 

Three  times  the  prayer  was  repeated,  and 
by  degrees  the  dark  cloud  of  temptation  was 
dissipated  by  the  sheer  force  of  a  will  in  per¬ 
fect  harmony  with  God’s  will ;  the  answer 
came,  not  in  the  provision  of  some  other  way 
of  saving  the  world,  but  in  a  clearer  realiza¬ 
tion  of  His  oneness  with  the  Father,  and  the 
essential  correspondence  of  His  human  will 
with  the  divine  will :  O  My  Father,  if  this  can¬ 
not  pass  away  except  I  drink  it.  Thy  wUl  he  done 
(Matt.  xvi.  42). 

His  three  nearest  friends,  overcome  with  the 
excitement  and  bewilderment  of  the  evening, 
and  not  suspecting  the  meaning  of  Judas’s  ab¬ 
sence,  were  not  watching  with  Him  as  He 
had  sadly  requested  ;  they  were  “sleeping  for 
sorrow”  (Luke  xxii.  45).  Twice  He  had  come 
back  to  them.  His  sore  heart  longing  for  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  had  found  them  so.  Yet  He  did 
not  upbraid  them.  “Sleep  on  new,  and  take 
your  rest,”  He  said— He  knew  that  there 
would  be  little  sleep  for  them  in  the  coming 
hours.  The  third  time,  as  He  came.  He  saw 
the  glancing  of  lights  among  the  trees  and 
heard  the  tramp  of  many  feet,  and  He  waked 
them  with  the  words,  “Arise,  let  us  be  going; 
behold,  he  is  at  hand  that  betrayeth  Me.” 

It  was  Judas;  he  well  knew  that  Geth¬ 
semane  was  a  favorite  resort  of  his  Master. 
Often  before  this  Jesus  had  met  (as  by  ap¬ 
pointment)  Hie  disciples  here  (John  xviii.  2). 
It  had  been  their  place  of  rendezvous,  not 
only,  probably,  daring  this  last  visit  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  but  also  on  former  visits,  whenever  for 
any  reason  it  had  seemed  wise  that  they 
should  not  all  walk  together  through  the 
streets  of  the  city  The  betrayer  well  knew 
where  to  lead  his  party  of  arrest.  This  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  detachment  of  the  cohort  of  Roman 
soldiers  stationed  in  the  Tower  of  Antonia, 
to  keep  order  during  the  Passover  season, 
with  the  temple  officers,  and  a  certain  num¬ 
ber,  at  least,  of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin 
(Luke  xxii.  4,  52).  The  body  was  a  formida¬ 
ble  one ;  it  is  evident,  especially  from  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  chief  captain  (chiliarch)  of  the 
cohort  (John  xviii.  12),  that  the  Sanhedrin 
feared  not  only  the  resistance  of  the  disciples, 
but  an  attempt  by  the  populace  to  rescue 
Jesus,  or  to  prevent  His  arrest,  and  that  they 
had  succeeded  in  inspiring.  Pilate  with  this 
fear.  It  was  because  Judas  knew  the  place 
where  Jesus  was  likely  to  be,  and  how  dense 
were  the  shadows  under  the  trees,  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  Passover  full-moon,  he  had  seen 
to  it  that  the  arresting  party  were  provided 
with  lanterns  and  torches  as  well  as  with  arms 
(verse  3). 

Serene  and  confident  after  His  agony,  Jesus, 
knowing  all  the  things  that  were  coming  upon 
Him  (verse  4),  stepped  forth  from  the.  shadow 
of  the  trees,  and  the  circle  of  disciples,  clus¬ 
tered  around  Him  with  some  confused  purpose 
of  protection,  with  the  question,  “  Whom  seek 
ye?”  His  action  rendered  needless  the  traitor¬ 
ous  kiss  of  Judas  (Luke  xxii.  48),  and  discon¬ 
certed  the  arresting  party,  who  had  not 
counted  upon  the  object  of  their  search  thus 
voluntarily  coming  forward.  His  purpose, 
however,  was  neither  of  these ;  it  was  to 
shield  His  disciples  (John  xviii.  8,  9). 

The  reply,  “Jesus,  the  Nazarene,”  showed 
contempt;  they  were  certainly  not  prepared 
for  Jesus’ majestic  answer,  “Iam.”  To  “Judas, 
who  was  betraying  Him”  (verse  5),  who  had 
retreated  after  that  useless,  traitorous  kiss, 
and  “was  standing  with  them,”  the  words 
mu4t  have  brought  a  rush,  of  memory.  He 
had  heard  them  on  that  stormy  evening  on 


the  lake  (vi.  20),  when  to  him,  as  to  all  the 
other  eleven,  they  spoke  courage  and  calm¬ 
ness  in  exchange  for  terror  and  distress.  He 
had  heard  them  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  when  they  brought  terror  and 
rage  to  the  hearts  of  the  hating  Jews  (viii. 
58;  he  had  heard  them  that  evening  (xiii.  19), 
sitting  for  the  last  time  in  the  little  company 
of  Christ’s  oven,  when  they  spoke  comfort  and 
strength  to  all  who  heard  them— to  all  but 
the  one,  who,  “having  eaten  bread  with  Him, 
had  lifted  up  his  heel  against  Him.”  If  the 
majesty  of  the  w’ords  was  such,  now,  that 
those  others  who  heard  “recoiled”  in  terror 
“and  fell  to  the  ground”  (verse  6),  with  what 
awful  weight  must  they  have  fallen  upon  the 
heart  of  Judas,  who  knew,  as  they  did  not 
know,  what  words  of  power  they  were ! 

Though  the  arresting  party  had  gathered 
themselves  up  after  their  first  shock  of  terror, 
the  awe  upon  them  forbade  their  taking  fur¬ 
ther  action.  Jesus  Himself  aroused  them  with 
the  repeated  question  (verse  7)  ;  not  because 
He  would  hasten  into  danger,  but  because  He 
would  save  His  disciples.  They  must  defin¬ 
itely  commit  themselves  as  to  whom  they 
seek,  that  no  pretext  may  afterward  be  found 
for  the  arrest  of  any  other  of  the  company. 
The  event  narrated  by  Mark  (xiv.  51,  52) 
shows  that  such  a  precaution  was  by  no  means 
needless. 

Their  answer  permitted  Him  to  draw  the 
conclusion  which  He  desired.  Since  they  had 
been  sent  to  arrest  Him  only.  He  could  stipu¬ 
late  that  the  others  might  go  their  way  (verse 
8).  At  these  commanding  words,  so  obvi¬ 
ously  about  to  be  obeyed,  the  valor  of  Peter 
blazed  up.  Luke  tells  us  (xxii.  49)  that 
his  hasty  action  was  because  “he  saw  what 
would  follow”;  this  vivid  apprehension  of  dan¬ 
ger  to  his  Lord,  characteristic  of  a  strongly 
imaginative  mind,  prevented  his  taking  in,  as 
the  other  disciples  did,  the  import  and  purpose 
of  Jesus’  words.  Luke  also  tells  us  where  he 
got  his  sword  (xxii.  38),  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  unlawful  to  carry  swords  on  a  feast  day 
appears  to  be  an  undesigned  testimony  to  the 
correctness  of  John  in  placing  the  death  of 
Jesus  on  the  14th  Nlsan  (the  day  preceding 
the  evening  of  the  Passover),  rather  than  the 
15th,  as  the  Synoptics  appear  to  do.  The  high 
priest’s  servant  (whose  name  John  alone  men¬ 
tions,  probably  because  he  alone  of  the  evan¬ 
gelists  knew'  it,  and  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
moment)  was  probably  pressing  forward 
with  a  zeal  and  assumption  of  importance, 
which  rendered  him  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
Peter. 

Little  did  Peter  think  how  far  he  was  from 
advancing  his  Master’s  cause  by  his  ill-advised 
championship.  Very  little  was  wanting  at 
this  moment  to  deprive  Jesus  of  the  power  of 
saying  to  Pilate,  “If  My  kingdom  were  of  this 
world,  then  would  My  servants  have  fought,” 
and  so  of  vindicating  the  true  nature  of  His 
kingdom,  the  true  purpose  of  His  life  on 
earth.  Doubtless  the  prompt  action  of  our 
Lord  in  healing  the  wourid  of  Malchus  (Luke 
xxii.  51),  was  all  that  prevented  an  onslaught 
upon  the  disciples,  which  soon,  night  though 
it  was,  would  have  aroused  the  populace,  es¬ 
pecially  the  strangers  from  Galilee,  as  ready 
as  they  had  been  on  Palm  Sunday  to  join  in  a 
popular  demonstration,  and  so  would  have 
ended  in  a  disastrous  tumult. 

The  Synoptics  do  not  mention  the  binding 
of  Jesus  until  after  His  examination  before 
Pilate  (Matt,  xxvii.  2;  Mark  xv.  1;  Luke  does 
not  mention  it  at  all).  This  is  not,  certainly 
because  it  was  taken  for  granted.  The  strong 
impression  made  upon  John,  as  last  of  all  the 
eleven,  perhaps,  he  “forsook  Him  and  fled” 
(Mark  xiv.  50),  was  of  the  whole  party,  the 
band  and  the  chief  captain  and  the  officers  of 
the  Jews  (John  xviii.  12),  closing  up  around 
Jesus  as  they  violently  seized  and  bound  Him, 
evidently  not  yet  relieved  of  their  fear  of  some 
act  of  power  on  His  part. 


May  9,  1895. 
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FRESH  AIR  WORK. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Tenement  House 
work,  when  there  was  no  Chapter,  only  a  com¬ 
mittee,  a  party  of  children  was  sent  out  to 
the  country  to  stay  with  the  farmers’  families. 
With  the  best  intention  in  the  world  the  com¬ 
mittee  supplied  the  deficiencies  in  their 
clothing  from  the  store  room,  and  they  felt  a 
pardonable  pride  as  they  saw  the  little  com¬ 
pany  of  clean,  neatly-dressed  children  set  out 
for  the  ferry.  When  the  two  weeks  were 
nearly  up  which  the  children  were  to  spend  in 
the  country,  there  came  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  farmers  with  whom  they  were  staying, 
which  said:  “We  thought  you  were  going  to 
send  us  poor  children,  and  instead  you  have 
sent  us  children  perfectly  well  dressed,  and 
who  tell  great  tales  of  wh^t  fine  things  they 
have  at  home.  The  next  time  please  send  us 
some  really  poor  ones.”  The  committee  saw 
at  once  that  the  children’s  clean  clothes  and 
their  natural  love  of  boasting  had  quite  de 
ceived  their  hosts,  and  they  resolved  that  the 
next  Fresh  Air  party  should  go  to  the  country 
just  as  they  came  from  their  homes.  It  so 
happened  that  several  who  presented  them¬ 
selves  were  unusually  ragged  and  dirty,  and 
the  committee  packed  them  off  feeling  sure 
that  they  weie  exactly  what  was  wanted.  But 
no,  back  they  came  by  the  next  train  with  the 
message,  “Not  that  kind,  please;  they  are  too 
dirty.”  Since  that  time  we  have  all  learned 
something  about  sending  children  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  farmers  who  are  kind  enough  to 
take  them  for  very  little  board,  or  for  none  at 
all,  are  quite  reconciled  to  having  them  come 
as  clean  and  as  well  dressed  as  possible,  and 
are  no  longer  taken  in  by  the  romances  which 
they  weave  about  their  city  homes. 

Two  of  the  things  that  we  hayp  to  wonder 
about  every  spring  are,  “How  much  money 
will  be  sent  us  for  Fresh  Air  work?”  and 
“Where  shall  we  send  all  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  whom  we  can  afford  to  send  away?**  Un¬ 
like  some  more  fortunate  institutions,  we  have 
no  country  home  of  our  own.  We  must  depend 
on  the  different  homes  which  take  children  to 
board  or  on  the  farmers  in  one  or  two  dis¬ 
tricts,  but  we  are  never  quite  sure  as  spring 
opens,  how  many  of  these  places  will  be  avail¬ 
able.  We  are  always  hoping  that  some  one 
not  too  far  from  New  York  will  feel  moved  to 
give  or  lend  us  a  house  which  we  can  run  our¬ 
selves  as  a  summer  home,  but  in  the  meantime' 
we  are  grateful  to  know  of  homes  and  farmers’ 
familes  who  will  take  women  and  children  to 
board  at  $2  a  week. 

There  is  a  certain  part  of  New  Jersey  upon 


which  we  have  come  to  depend  when  arrang¬ 
ing  for  the  summer  campaign.  In  a  town 
which  is  the  center  of  the  region  there  is  a 
storekeeper  who  acts  as  agent  in  the  matter. 
In  the  spring  the  people  come  in  from  the 
country  and  tell  him  how  many  women,  or 
children,  or  both,  they  will  take  for  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  storekeeper  communicates  with  the 
different  charities  and  churches  which  have 
no  country  homes,  and  from  time  to  time  ar 
range  with  them  how  many  they  shall  send. 

Before  going  to  the  country  the  children  are 
all  collected  at  the  Chapter  House  and  care¬ 
fully  examined  by  a  physician,  to  make  sure  that 
they  have  no  contagious  disease  and  are  other¬ 
wise  in  condition  to  go.  Their  mothers  make 
them  as  presentable  as  possible,  and  any  de¬ 
ficiency  is  supplied  at  the  Chapter  House.  At 
the  ferry  they  are  given  in  charge  of  some  one 
sent  from  New  Jersey  to  meet  them,  and  when 
they  arrive  at  the  town  they  are  distributed 
among  the  farmers  who  have  promised  to  take 
them.  For  two  whole  weeks  they  have  fresh 
air  and  good,  plain  food,  with  plenty  of  milk. 
They  learn  to  know  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
the  country,  and  in  short  live  a  natural  life 
with  trees  and  plants  and  animals,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  their  health  and  in¬ 
telligence  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  Besides  the 
31  w'omen  and  199  children  who  went  to  the 
country  for  two  weeks  last  summer,  ttlO  moth¬ 
ers  and  children  went  on  day  excursions. 
Some  of  the  pleasantest  days  were  arranged  by 
circles  of  King’s  Daughters  in  the  suburbs 
who  invited  the  women  and  children  out  for 
picnics.  One  young  lady  in  a  suburban  town 
gave  up  her  summer  outing  and  remained  at 
home  through  the  entire  season  in  order  once 
a  week  to  entertain  a  party  of  our  children  in 
her  spacious  house  and  on  her  beautiful  lawn. 

I  must  not  omit  to  suy  that  for  most  of 
our  railway  tickets  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund,  so  that  nearly  all  of 
the  §465.94  spent  for  Fresh  Air  work  last  year 
went  directly  for  board. 

Will  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  who  be 
lieve  in  Fresh  Air  work,  and  that  must  be  all 
of  them,  please  remember  that  first  of  all  we 
want  a  home  of  our  own,  but  until  we  get 
that  we  want  money  to  enable  us  to  send 
women  and  children  to  other  homes,  and  we 
want  invitations  for  them  for  a  day  or  for  two 
weeks  and  offers  to  take  them  to  board. 

Seventy-nine  books  have  been  received  through 
The  Evangelist  since  the  last  acknowledgment ; 
a  package  of  Sunbeams,  Edward  W.  Allan,  five 
and  a  half  years  old;  3  copies  of  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion. 

(Tbrlstlan 

Enbeavor. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  "W.  Pratt. 


Pilate. 

May  13.  Friendly  with  Herod.  Luke  23;  6-12. 

14.  Shitting  responsibility.  John  18 :28-32. 

15.  What  is  truth?  John  18 ;  3;i-:i8. 

16.  A  Warning.  Matthew  27  : 19-24. 

17.  Behold  the  man  I  John  19 ;  1-7. 

18.  Not  Caesar's  friend.  John  19:8-16. 

19.  Topic-'lhe  story  of  Pilate  and  its  warnings. 

Matthew  27 : 11-^. 

Pontius  Pilate  was  the  sixth  Roman  Procu¬ 
rator  of  Judea.  He  was  head  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  had  full  military  and  judicial 
authority  and  was  responsible  to  the  Governol' 
of  the  province.  He  first  undertook  to  take 
the  standards  of  the  army  into  Jerusalem,  but 
had  to  yield  to  the  resistance  of  the  Jews  and 
take  them  back  to  Caesarea.  It  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  Procurator  to  dwell  in  the  official 
palace  at  Jerusalem  during  the  great  feasts, 
and  thus  it  happened  that  Jesus  was  brought 
before  Pilate  for  trial  in  that  city.  The  trial 
of  Jesus  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  on 
record,  and  is  handed  down  to  us  in  four  in¬ 
dependent  reports.  It  is,  however,  never 
quoted  in  any  court  as  a  precedent  except  of 
infamy  and  cruelty.  The  power  of  inflicting 
capital  punishment  had  been  taken  away  from 
the  Sanhedrin,  which  could  arrest  and  try  and 
condemn,  but  the  confirmation  and  execution 


of  the  sentence  belonged  to  the  Roman  Procu¬ 
rator,  and  for  this  reason  Jesus  was  brought 
before  Pilate.  Trials  took  place  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  or  at  the  house  of  the  high  priest,  and  be¬ 
fore  Pilate  in  the  tower  of  Antonia. 

Being  betrayed  by  Judas,  Jesus  was  arrested 
and  taken  at  midnight  to  the  house  of  Annas, 
a  former  high  priest.  Without  show  of  author¬ 
ity  or  legality,  and  on  his  own  account,  Annas 
examined  Jesus  and  questioned  Him  of  His 
doctrine,  to  incriminate  Him,  permitting  Him 
to  be  smitten  by  his  servants,  instead  of  pro¬ 
tecting  Him  according  to  law. 

Annas  then  sent  Him  bound  to  Caiaphas, 
the  legal  high  priest,  who  had  assembled  the 
court  of  the  Sanhedrin  during  the  night,  and 
at  the  earliest  dawn,  according  to  the  letter 
but  not  the  spirit  of  the  law,  which  forbids  a 
meeting  at  night,  entered  upon  the  formal 
trial.  The  witnesses  who  bad  been  summoned 
could  not  agree,  and  the  high  priest  put  Jesus 
under  oath,  contrary  to  law,  asking  Him  if  He 
was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  To  this  Jesus 
replied,  “I  am,  and  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of 
Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power  and 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.”  Without  a 
hearing  in  His  own  defence,  or  any  opportu¬ 
nity  to  bring  witnesses.  He  was  unanimously, 
without  the  lawful  deliberation  of  the  court, 
pronounced  guilty  of  blasphemy,  and  in  great¬ 
est  haste  sentenced  to  death  and  hurried  off  to 
Pilate  for  confirmation  of  the  sentence. 

With  a  great  show  of  virtue  these  judges, 
seeking  the  death  of  Jesus,  refused  to  touch 
their  purified  feet  to  the  court  of  the  Roman 
lest  they  should  be  defiled  before  the  Passover, 
while  in  truth  they  were  seeking  to  kill  Him 
who  was  the  real  Passover  sacrifice.  Pilate 
went  out  to  them,  and  asked  what  accusation 
they  brought  against  the  Man.  They  an¬ 
swered,  with  an  appearance  of  injured  inno¬ 
cence,  “If  He  were  not  a  malefactor  wew'ould 
not  have  delivered  Him  up  unto  thee.*  Pilate 
then  bade  them  do  with  Him  according  to 
their  law.  But  not  daring  to  put  Him  to 
death,  and  being  forbidden  by  Roman  law  to 
execute  this  penalty,  they,  with  great  show 
of  regard  for  that  law,  replied,  “It  is  not 
lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death.” 

The  alleged  offence  of  Jesus  (blasphemy) 
was  a  religious  offence,  over  which  the  He¬ 
brew  court  had  full  jurisdiction,  but  Pilate 
would  not  condemn  a  man  to  death  unheard. 
Not  willing,  however,  to  have  the  acts  of  their 
court  reviewed,  they  presented  an  entirely 
new  indictment  of  three  counts.  First,  that 
Jesus  perverted  the  nation ;  second,  that  He 
forbade  to  pay  tribute  to  Gfesar;  and  third, 
that  he  claimed  to  be  Christ,  a  King.  The 
only  charge  which  Pilate  deemed  worthy  of 
notice  was  the  last,  and  that  be  noticed  from 
curiosity  and  contempt. 

That  the  Jews  were  in  earnest  in  complain¬ 
ing  of  Him  for  perveiting  the  nation  from  the 
Romans  was  on  the  face  of  it  ridiculous  when 
every  Jew  desired  nothing  so  much  as  this, 
and  paid  tribute  also  under  protest.  Calling 
Jesus  into  the  judgment  hall,  Pilate  ques¬ 
tioned  Him  upon  the  third  charge,  “Art  'Thou 
the  King  of  the  Jews?”  He  acknowledged 
this  and  added,  “My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world :  if  My  kingdom  were  of  this  world 
then  would  Sly  servants  fight  that  I  should 
not  be  delivered  unto  the  Jews;  but  now  is 
My  kingdom  not  from  hence.” 

Pilate  had  no  fear  of  such  a  kingdom  as  this, 
without  territory,  or  army,  or  temporal  juris¬ 
diction,  and  asked  again,  “Art  ’i'hou  a  King, 
then?”  Jesus  replied,  “I  am.  To  this  end 
was  I  born  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the 
world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the 
truth.  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  knoweth 
My  voice.”  A  kingdom  of  truth  whose  sub¬ 
jects  were  of  the  truth,  was  both  foolish  and 
fanatical  to  Pilate,  and  be  asked  sneeringly 
that  question,  which  has  been  since  oft  re¬ 
peated  and  has  found  no  answer  save  in  Christ 
and  His  kingdom,  “What  is  truth?"  Pilate 
then  went  out  to  the  Sanhedrin  and  said  to 
them,  “I  find  no  fault  in  Him.”  This  was  his 
judicial  verdict  of  “Not  guilty.” 
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Then  they  made  new  accusations  against 
Jesus,  which  He  heard  calmly,  answering 
nothing,  and  when  Pilate  asked  Him  to  defend 
Himself,  He  answered  not,  so  that  Pilate  mar¬ 
velled.  With  great  urgency  the  Jews  charged 
Him  with  stirring  up  the  people  of  Judea  and 
Galilee  with  His  teaching ;  and  hearing  that 
He  was  a  Galilean,  Pilate  sent  Him  to  Herod, 
the  ruler  of  Galilee,  who  was  staying  in  the 
city  during  the  feast,  thinking  thus  to  shift 
responsibility  and  also  to  please  Herod.,  And 
although  they  charged  Him  vehemently  with 
the  same  things  before  Herod,  he  also,  on 
examining  Jesus  at  length,  found  Him  not 
guilty  and  sent  Him  back  to  Pilate,  having 
hrst,  with  his  soldiers,  set  Him  at  naught  and 
mocked  Him  and  arrayed  Him  in  a  gorgeous 
robe.  Pilate  then  declared  a«;ain  to  the  Jews 
that  he  found  Jesus  not  guilty,  and  it  being  a 
custom  to  release  a  political  prisoner  at  the 
feast  of  the  Passover,  be  proposed  as  a  good 
way  to  get  out  of  bis  dilemma,  to  release 
Jesus,  their  King.  But  this  was  the  last 
thing  they  desired,  and  they  burst  into  loud 
cries  of,  “Aw'ay  with  this  man  and  release 
Barabbas,”  who  was  a  notorious  murderer. 
And  when  Pilate  asked,  “Why,  what  evil  hath 
He  done?”  they  cried  out  exceedingly,  “Cru¬ 
cify,  crucify  Him!”  Yet  a  third  time  Pilate 
asked  the  same  question,  and  more  urgently 
with  loud  voices  they  demanded  His  cruci¬ 
fixion.  Pilate  would  have  chastised  Him  and 
released  Him  as  being  sufficient.  He  showed 
that  he  understood  their  violence,  that  it  was 
from  envy,  when  be  asked  that  memorable 
question,  “What  shall  I  do  with  Jesus  which 
is  called  Christ?” 

Seeing  that  he  could  not  satisfy  them  in  any 
other  w’ay,  and  that  a  mob  was  gathering,  he 
washed  his  bands  before  the  multitude,  say¬ 
ing,  “I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  right 
eous  Man,  see  ye  to  it.”  And  they  answered, 
“His  blood  been  us  and  on  our  Children.”  He 
then  released  Barabbas  and  delivered  Jesus  to 
be  scourged.  The  Roman  soldiers  then  took 
Him  into  the  Praetorium  and  stripped  Him 
and  put  on  Him  a  scarlet  robe  and  plaited  a 
crown  of  thorns,  and  put  it  on  His.  head,  and 
a  rod  for  a  sceptre  in  His  band,  .and  kneeled 
before  Him  mocking,  and  saying,  “Hail,  King 
of  the  Jews.”  They  also  spit  upon  Him  and 
smote  Him  with  the  rod. 

Pilate  then  led  Him  out  to  the  Jews  thus 
arrayed,  saying.  “Behold  the  Man”  (Ecce 
Homo),  and  they  again  cried,  “Crucify!  Cru¬ 
cify!”  He  said,  “Take  ye  Him  yourselves  and 
crucify  Him,  for  I  find  no  fault  in  Him.” 
Driven  to  desperation  to  confess  their  real  mo¬ 
tive,  they  replied  that  He  ought  to  die  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  law  for  He  made  Himself  the  Son 
of  God,”  the  first  time  they  had  given  the  true 
reason  for  seeking  His  death. 

When  Pilate  heard  this  he  was  more  afraid, 
and  went  in  and  questioned  Jesus  again, 
“Whom  art  Thou?”  But  Jesus  answered  him 
nothing.  And  when  Pilate  said,  “Answerest 
Thou  nothing?  Knowest  Thou  not  that  I 
have  power  to  release  Thee  and  have  power 
to  crucify  Thee?”  Jesus  replied,  “Thou 
wouldst  have  no  power  against  Me  except  it 
were  given  thee  from  above ;  therefore  he  that 
delivered  Me  unto  thee  hath  greater  sin.” 

Moved  by  something  in  the  reply  of  Jesus, 
Pilate  again  sought  to  release  Him,  but  the 
Jews  cried  out,  “If  thou  release  this  Man  thou 
art  not  Caesar’s  friend;  everyone  that  maketh 
himself  a  king  speaketh  against  Caesar.”  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  last  thing  the  Jews  cared  for, 
that  any  one  should  rise  up  against  Caesar ; 
their  real  grievance  against  Jesus  was  that, 
being  in  so  many  things  like  what  the  Christ 
should  be,  he  was  not  a  real  temporal  king 
and  had  not  dethroned  Caesar. 

This  accusation  touched  Pilate’s  political  in 
terests  and  reputation  and  led  him  to  yield 
finally  to  their  entreaties.  He  brought  Jesus 
out  once  more  saying,  “Behold  your  King,” 
and  they  answered  with  loud  cries,  “Away 
with  Him,  crucify  Him.”  He  insisted,  “Shall 
I  crucify  your  King?”  The  chief  priests  an¬ 
swered,  “We  have  no  king  but  Caesar.”  Their 
hatred  for  Jesus  was  such  that  they  could  even 
acknowledge  Caesar  to  compass  His  de^th. 

Jesus  was  taken  out  to  His  crucifixion,  and 
Pilate,  with  the  same  irony  with  which  he  be 
fore  presented  Him  to  the  Jews,  put  over  the 
cross,  as  was  the  custom,  the  charge  for  which 
the  criminal  died,  “Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
King  of  the  Jews.  ”  And  when  the  Jews  remon¬ 
strated  he  replied  curtly,  “What  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  I  have  written.”  Later  he  gave  the  body 
of  Jesus  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea  for  burial, 
and  sent  a  guard  to  watch  His  tomb  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Jews.  This  is  the  simple  narra¬ 
tive  of  what  is  well  said  to  be  the  greatest 
crime  which  has  been  committed  since  the 
world  began. 


ANTIPAS 

And  Other  Children  Whom  Jesus  Loved. 

^'Christ  the  Lover  of  Children  ie  the  Lesson  for 
Children.”— P.  T.  Farwell. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

In  these  perplexing  days,  when  so  many 
people  had  turned  away  from  Jesus,  his  faith¬ 
ful  followers  were  much  disturbed  by  per¬ 
plexity  about  the  kingdom.  Evidently  it  was 
not  going  to  be  the  way  they  had  expected— 
everybody  gradually  coming  to  believe  in 
Jesus  and  follow  him,  until  at  last  the  whole 
nation  would  be  his  followers.  And  if  not 
this  way,  how  was  it  to  be?  One  day  a  little 
group  had  gathered  on  the  seaside— Jesus,  his 
twelve  disciples,  his  mother  and  his  four 
brothers,  Obed,  and  the  four  children,  Bar- 
joses,  Nathan,  Tabitha,  and  little  Janna. 
James  and  John,  Simon  and  Judas  Lebbseus, 
had  for  some  time  been  talking  of  the  way  the 
kingdom  would  be  finally  organized  when  at 
last  all  the  people  had  accepted  Jesus ;  and 
they  presently  appealed  to  Jesus  with  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Who  will  be  the  greatest  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven?” 

For  a  moment  Jesus  did  not  answer;  then 
beckoning  to  Janna,  who  was  playing  with 
Nathan  a  little  at  one  side,  he  set  the  little 
boy  in  the  middle  of  the  group  and  said, 
“Whoever  shall  humble  himself  as  this  little 
child,  he  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. ” 

The  four  who  had  appealed  to  Jesus  looked 
at  one  another  as  if  they  did  not  understand, 
and  John  said,  “Master,  will  you  explain  to  us 
this  parable?” 

And  Jesus  answered,  “You  must  become  as 
little  children  in  order  to  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  he  that  is  least  among  you, 
the  most  like  a  little  child,  is  the  great  one.” 

While  Jesus  spoke  Janna  looked  up  into  his 
face  with  an  expression  of  such  heart  whole 
confidence,  such  entire  self-forgetfulness,  that 
John,  in  the  great  love  he  bore  his  Master, 
saw  as  in  a  flash  of  light  the  meaning  of  his 
words.  The  true  greatness  was  never  to  think 
of  self.  This  was  the  example  Jesus  was 
always  setting,  and  in  this,  John  saw,  the  sim¬ 
ple-hearted  children  were  most  like  him. 
But  the  others  did  not  yet  understand,  and 
Simon  asked  again,  “Lord,  what  makes  the 
little  child  great?” 

And  Jesus  smiled  and  took  Janna  in  his 
arms,  and  said,  “Whoever  receives  a  little 
child  like  this  in  my  name  receives  me,  and 
whoever  receives  me,  receives  not  me,  but 
Him  that  sent  me.” 

At  that  a  solemn  reverence  fell  upon  them 
all,  for  they  knew  that  He  who  had  sent  Jesus 
was  God.  And  they  saw  that  to  receive  God 
was  Indeed  to  be  great,  but  that  He  could  not 
be  received  into  any  heart  that  was  occupied 
with  self.  And  presently  Jesus  said,  in  a 
tone  of  such  awful  solemnity  that  they  never 
forgot  it, 

“Whoever  shall  cause  one  of  these  little  ones 
which  believe  in  me  to  stumble,  it  were  bet¬ 
ter  for  him  that  a  great  millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck  and  he  were  cast  into  the  sea.” 

The  disciples  of  Jesus  had  always  been  kind 
to  the  children,  but  after  this  they  were  most 
careful  of  them,  both  because  Jesus  loved 
them,  and  because  he  had  given  the  little  chil 
dren  as  a  model  for  the  members  of  his 
kingdom. 

In  Jerusalem  about  this  time  Antipas  and 
Mark  were  eagerly  intent  upon  preparations 
for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Antipas  had 
never  been  in  Jerusalem  before  at  this  feast, 
which  came  in  the  autumn  after  all  the  har¬ 
vests  had  been  gathered  in,  but  Mark  had  told 
him  all  about  it— how  gay  the  city  was.  how 
full  of  merriment  and  jollity,  no  one  staying 


in  his  house,  but  every  one,  except  the  women 
and  little  babies,  living  in  booths  or  leafy 
“tabernacles”  made  of  green  branches.  The 
boys  had  helped  in  the  building  of  the  booths ; 
Antipas  in  the  splendid  court  of  his  uncle’s 
palace,  Mark  on  the  roof  of  his  father’s  house. 
Both  were  eagerly  expecting  friends  ;  Antipas, 
his  father  and  his  father’s  young  friend, 
Lazarus  of  Bethany,  and  Mark  his  mother’s 
friend,  Peter,  and  the  four  brothers  of  Jesus. 
But  he  had  not  heard  whether  Jesus  was 
coming  or  not. 

On  the  day  before  the  feast  the  two  boys, 
having  finished  their  preparations,  took  a  long 
walk  to  see  the  transformed  city.  Every  street 
and  public  square,  every  court  and  housetop, 
every  garden,  and  all  the 'fields  outside  the 
town  as  far  as  a  Sabbath  day’s  journey,  were 
green  with  the  booths  of  fresh  cut  branches ; 
the  crowds  were  nearly  as  great  as  at  the  Pass- 
over  time,  and  every  one  was  gay  and  mirth¬ 
ful.  Wherever  people  were  talking  seriously  it 
was  always  about  Jesus — would  he  come  to 
the  feast?  Nearly  every  one  expected  him  to 
come. 

The  day  the  great  Galilean  caravan  entered 
the  city,  Mark  and  Agrippa  joined  a  large 
party  of  Jerusalem  Jews  who  were  going  out 
to  meet  it,  carrying  the  palm  branches 
bound  with  willow  which  were  the  emblems 
of  the  feast.  “Where  is  he?”  they  asked  of 
everybody  in  the  caravan;  “is  he  not  coming 
to  the  feast?”  And  then  there  was  much  ani¬ 
mated  discussion,  some  saying,  “He  is  a  good 
man,”  and  others  saying,  “He  is  a  deceiver," 
but  in  this  discussion  neither  of  the  boys  took 
part.  They  had  found  Peter  and  the  ether 
disciples  and  the  brothers  of  Jesus,  but  Jesus 
was  not  with  them. 

Early  next  morning  the  boys  were  waiting 
near  the  Temple,  to  join  the  joyous  pro¬ 
cession  that  went  with  music  and  rejoicing 
down  the  long  steps  from  the  Temple  mount 
to  the  deep  Tyropaean  valley,  and  so  through 
the  valley  of  the  Kidron  to  the  pool  of  Siloam. 
There  the  priest  who  led  them  drew  water  in 
a  golden  pitcher,  according  to  the  Psalm, 
“with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells 
of  Salvation.  ” 

And  then  it  was  carried  back  to  the  Temple, 
and  received  with  blasts  of  the  silver  trum¬ 
pets,  and  poured  into  a  silver  basin  at  the  side 
of  the  altar,  while  the  wine  of  the  drink  offer¬ 
ing  was  poured  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
great  Temple  choir  burst  forth  in  the  singing 
of  the  Hallel,  the  fresh  voices  of  the  Levite  chil¬ 
dren  rising  high  above  the  deep  bass  of  the  men 
singers.  Then  the  sacrifices  were  offered,  and 
while  the  smoke  of  the  sacrifices  was  rising  up 
from  the  altar  the  whole  company  of  priests 
formed  a  procession  and  marched  around  it, 
singing,  “O  then,  now  work  salvation,  Jeho¬ 
vah!” 

The  afternoon  was  given  up  to  the  festive 
meal,  but  in  the  evening  the  whole  city  came 
to  the  Temple  to  see  the  lighting  of  the  four 
great  golden  candelabras,  fifty  feet  high, 
which  were  placed  in  the  Court  of  the  Women, 
and  so  illumitied  the  city  that  there  was  not  a 
court  in  all  Jerusalem  from  which  the  dark¬ 
ness  was  not  chased  away  by  the  light  from 
the  Temple.  While  the  young  sons  of  priests 
were  on  the  high  ladders  lighting  the  lamps, 
a  company  of  temple  attendants  danced  before 
the  people  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands, 
and  a  great  orchestra  of  Levites,  with  harps 
and  lutes  and  all  sorts  of  instruments,  stood 
on  the  steps  leading  down  from  the  Court  of 
Israel,  playing  and  singing  hymns,  while  two 
priests  came  down  the  steps  blowing  trum¬ 
pets,  and  marched  through  to  the  Beautiful 
Gate  on  the  East,  and  then  turning,  faced  the 
Holy  Place  and  said,  “Our  eyes  are  toward 
the  Lord.” 

The  eight  was  most  inspiring,  as  day  after 
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day  these  ceremonies  were  repeated.  The 
splendor  of  lights  and  music  and  the  magnet¬ 
ism  of  immense  crowds  wrought  strongly  upon 
Antipas.  He  had  never  realized  before  the 
majesty  of  Israel’s  worship  of  Ood. 

.At  home,  at  the  festive  meals,  the  talk  was 
much  about  Jesus  Lazarus  and  Nicodemus, 
who  had  many  acquaintances,  said  that  every 
one  was  wondering  whether,  after  all,  he 
would  not  come.  But  on  the  third  day  of  the 
feast,  Mark,  coming  to  see  Antipas,  brought 
word  that  Jesus  had  arrived. 

“He  was  unwilling  to  come  up  with  a  cara¬ 
van,”  explained  Mark,  “because  they  would 
have  tried  again  to  make  him  king  as  they  did 
at  Bethsaida  last  Passover  season.” 

“Such  an  attempt  would  be  disastrous  in¬ 
deed,"  said  Chuza,  “here,  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  Roman  guard,  doubled,  as  usual,  at  a 
feast  time.” 

“Why  wont  people  understand  that  Jesus 
knows  best,  father?”  asked  Antipas.  “He  will 
tell  them  when  he  is  ready  to  be  made  king.  ” 

The  next  day,  as  they  were  all  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  Jesus  came,  and  standing  in  one  of  the 
porticos  began  to  teach  the  people.  He  had 
recognized  Antipas  and  Mark  with  one  of  those 
smiles  that  always  thrilled  their  hearts,  and 
he  looked  pleasantly  on  them  as  they  found  a 
place  on  the  pedestal  of  one  of  the  columns, 
close  beside  where  he  was  standing.  He  told 
the  multitude  that  his  teaching  came  from 
Ood,  and  that  any  one  who  truly  desired  to  do 
Ood’s  will  would  know  that  his  teaching  was 
true. 

“A  great  many  believed  in  Jesus  as  he  was 
speaking  to  day,”  said  Lazarus  as  they  sat  at 
table  that  evening. 

Nicodemus  looked  very  grave.  “The  Sanhe- 
■drin  have  given  orders  to  the  Temple  guard 
to  arrest  him,”  he  said. 

Everybody  exclaimed  with  horror;  it  seemed 
impossible  that  enmity  could  go  so  far  as  that 
“Do  you  suppose  he  will  keep  away  from  the 
Temple?”  asked  Lazarus. 

“Jesus  is  never  afraid,”  said  Antipas  a  little 
proudly,  but  with  something  swelling  in  his 
throat. 

Jesus  did  not  come  again  until  the  last  day, 
■“the  great  day  of  the  feast,”  “the  day  of  the 
great  Hosanna,”  as  it  was  called,  when  the 
priests  made  a  sevenfold  circuit  round  the 
altar,  and  all  the  palm  branches  were  beaten 
into  pieces  beside  it. 

The  two  boys  were  stahding  where  they 
could  see  it  all ;  the  water  had  been  poured 
cut  from  the  golden  pitcher  for  the  last  time 
for  a  whole  year;  the  Hallel  had  been  sung, 
the  threefold  blasts  of  the  silver  trumpets 
had  sounded ;  a  forest  of  palm  branches  was 
being  waved  toward  the  altar,  when  they 
heard  a  voice  sounding  clear  and  strong 
through  all  the  Temple  courts,  “If  any  man 
thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.”  It 
was  Jesus,  the  boys  knew,  and  they  listened 
breathlessly  in  the  great  hush  of  the  people, 
while  he  went  on  to  tell  of  the  blessedness  of 
all  who  believed  in  him,  how  he  would  not 
only  quench  their  own  soul-thirst,  but  make 
them  a  blessing  to  others. 

When  he  censed  there  was  an  uproar  of  ex¬ 
citement,  many  saying,  “Truly  this  is  the 
prophet  we  are  expecting,”  and  others,  “This 
is  the  Christ !” 

But  some  were  perplexed  because  he  came 
from  Galilee,  whereas  they  thought  the  Christ 
would  come  from  Bethlehem.  And  while  they 
were  discussing  this  question  Jesus  went  away. 

That  evening  Rabbi  Joseph  came  to  visit 
Nicodemus,  and  they  talked  of  the  events  of 
the  day. 

“I  did  not  at  all  approve  of  our  council  send¬ 
ing  the  Temple  officers  to  arrest  Jesus  to-day,” 
Rabbi  Joseph  said. 

“Did  they  do  that!”  exclaimed  Chuza. 


“They  feared  an  uprising  of  the  people  and 
a  proclamation  of  Jesus  as  Messiah,”  answered 
Nicodemus. 

“But  he  was  not  arrested?”  asked  Lazarus. 

“No,  the  officers  were  so  impressed  by  his 
manner  or  something,  that  they  could  not,” 
replied  Joseph.  “  ‘Never  man  spoke  like  this 
man,’  was  all  they  had  to  say  when  they  came 
back  to  us  without  him.  ” 

“But,  oh,  uncle,”  cried  Antipas,  “you  wont 
let  Jesus  be  arrested,  will  you?” 

Nicodemus  looked  grave,  but  Joseph  said, 
“Your  uncle  spoke  up  manfully  for  him  to¬ 
day,  Antipas,  appealing  to  law  and  justice. 
They  taunted  him  for  it,  but  he  maintained 
his  point.  ” 

“Things  are  looking  dark  for  Jesus,  I  fear,” 
said  Chuza  with  a  sigh. 

Antipas  looked  from  one  to  another  in  dis¬ 
tress.  Then  suddenly  a  light  broke  over  his 
face.  “I  am  sure  Jesus  will  do  just  right,” 
he  said,  “and  he  is  our  Messiah,  whether  they 
believe  it  or  not.” 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

(To  Jw,  Contirmed.) 

FOR  YOUNG  MEN  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

General  Armstrong  in  an  address  to  the 
Hampton  students  said:  “Thank  God,  young 
men  and  young  women,  for  the  advantage  of 
your  disadvantages.  It  is  through  struggle 
that  we  acquire  the  crowning  gift  of  manhood 
and  womanhood,  self-control,  self  reliance, 
character.  ” 

Your  fortune  in  youth.  President  Gates  of 
Amherst  says  in  an  address  to  the  Hampton 
students,  is  power  of  will,  clearness  of  judg¬ 
ment,  goodness  of  heart.  Where  does  it  lie? 
It  lies  in  seeing  clearly  what  things  are  hest 
doing  in  life,  and  then  doing  those  things ; 
knowledge  is  not  enough  ;  knowledge  and  feel¬ 
ing  are  not  enough,  if  there  is  not  also  the 
doing.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  and  truly  say, 
I  know,  I  see,  I  feel,  if  we  have  not  the  power 
of  will  to  act  upon  that  knowledge  and  that 
feeling. 

Will  power,  that  is  your  fortune.  I  have 
written  unto  you,  young  men  and  young 
women,  it  is  as  the  power  of  your  will.  God 
reveals  Himself  to  us,  it  is  ours  to  choose 
Him.  We  see  before  us  the  good  and  the 
bad  way.  Are  we  willing  to  do  the  right,  do 
the  square  thing,  do  our  duty?  Or  are  we 
willing  to  do  wrong?  Or  are  we  not  willing 
at  all,  just  drifting? 

As  a  diseased  body,  taking  in  infection  and 
giving  it  out  to  all  who  come  near  it,  just  so 
is  a  young  man  who  has  not  taken  control  of 
self;  temptation  finds  in  him  no  resisting 
power. 

There  are  two  roots 'of  character,  bearing 
outward  and  downward,  to  hold  it  firm  ;  they 
are  knowledge  and  will,  but  the  great  tap  root 
is  obedience.  Every-day  duties  are  the  calis¬ 
thenics  of  character,  the  exercises  that  give 
it  strength  and  grace,  are  every  day  duties. 
Huxley,  the  great  English  philosopher,  says: 
“The  brightest  object  of  education  is  to  get 
the  habit  of  doing  the  thing  I  ought  at  the 
lime  I  ought,  whether  I  like  it  or  not.” 

Let  me  tell  you  the  secret  of  strength : 
“Serve  God,  your  Maker,  and  the  reward, 
soon  or  late,  as  sure  will  come  from  God, 
whom  no  man  serves  in  vain.  ”  S.  T.  P. 

AN  AUTOGRAPH. 

A  small  boy  once  saw  Charles  Sumner’s 
frank  on  a  public  document,  and  avaricious 
o  autographs,  straightway  sat  down  and 
wrote  to  him,  saying:  “By  the  aid  of  Web¬ 
ster’s  Unabridged,  the  Latin  and  Greek  Lexi¬ 
cons.  and  the  assistance  of  my  High  School 
teachers,  I  have  made  it  out  to  be  your  name. 
If  that  is  so,  and  you  can  do  it  again,  please 
do  it  for  me.”  The  Senator  replied:  “lam 
glad  to  learn  that  you  have  so  many  helps  to 
education.  It  was  my  name.  I  can  do  it 
again  and  here  it  is.  Yours  very  truly, 

Charles  Sumner. 


Cbttbren’s  Department. 


SPRING  FASHIONS. 

“  Wbat  color  will  be  the  first  fashion,  my  dear?” 

Said  Mistress  Grass  to  Dressmaker  Sprins. 

”  O  the  loveliest  shade  of  tender  Kreen, 

The  very  newest,  1  soon  shall  bring. 

“  And  when  I  am  having  my  opening  day. 

The  Snowdrop’s  dress  shall  be  purest  white. 

With  polka-dots,  that  are  so  much  worn. 

In  a  shade  of  green  that  is  clear  and  bright. 

”  The  crocus  will  have  one  of  rich  old-gold. 

And  another  of  white,  with  some  purple,  too; 

And  the  Hyacinth  is  an  extravagant  dame, 

AVith  dresses  of  every  shade  and  hue. 

“  But  the  color  that's  first  in  the  fashion  will  he 
The  loveliest  shade  of  th^softest  pink. 

That  the  Mayflower  imports  from  the  woods  in  spring. 
And  nothing  can  equal  that  shade,  I  think.” 

—Good  Times. 


THE  BELL  OF  JUSTICE. 

By  Susan  Teall  Ferry. 

Evelina  Reed  took  the  new  Y'oung  People’s 
paper  in  her  hand  and  went  out-of-doors  into 
the  bright,  warm  sunshine.  She  sat  down 
under  the  maple  tree,  which  tvas  just  unfold¬ 
ing  its  leaves  after  the  long  sleep  they  had  had 
in  their  winter  cradles. 

“Hotv  beautiful  the  world  is  in  springtime,” 
she  thought,  “and  how  much  I  wish  I  could  go 
off  somewhere  in  the  sunshine  where  I  would 
never  have  a  dish  to  wash  or  a  potato  to  pare.” 

Evelina  had  gone  out  and  left  the  breakfast 
dishes  standing  on  the  table  just  as  the  family 
had  left  them.  She  would  not  have  felt  such 
a  burden  of  dish -washing  on  her  mind  if  she 
had  done  up  her  work  first  and  then  gone  out 
into  God’s  beautiful  world.  It  is  always 
much  easier  and  much  less  of  a  burden  to 
do  our  work  at  the  appointed  time,  and  get  it 
off  from  our  minds  before  we  go  pleasuring. 
Evelina  liked  best  of  all  things  to  get  away 
by  herself  and  read,  and  although  she  was  to 
be  commended  for  trying  to  improve  herself 
by  good  reading,  yet  it  was  oftentimes  a  great 
trial  to  her  invalid  mother,  because,  as  she 
said,  “If  Evelina  got  hold  of  a  book  or  paper, 
nobody  could  get  any  attention  from  her.” 

On  the  first  page  Evelina  read  a  very  sweet 
story  about  the  “Bell  of  Justice”  which  a  good 
king  once  had  hung  in  a  tower,  on  one  of  the 
public  squares  of  an  old  city  in  Italy.  Every 
one  who  had  been  wronged  could  go  and 
ring  that  bell,  and  so  call  the  magistrate  of 
the  city  and  tell  the  case  to  him,  and  if  it 
was  possible  the  wronged  one  would  receive 
justice.  So  many  people  had  pulled  on  the 
bell-rope  that  after  a  time  it  was  quite  worn 
out,  and  somebody  finding  it  too  short  to  take 
hold  of,  had  tied  a  wild  vine  to  it  to  lengthen 
it,  and  one  day  an  old  starving  horse,  who  had 
been  abandoned  by  its  owner  and  turned  out 
to  die,  wandered  into  the  tower,  and  in  trying 
to  eat  the  vine,  rang  the  bell,  and  the  magis¬ 
trate  of  the  city,  coming  to  see  who  had  rung 
the  bell,  found  the  old  horse,  and  he  caused 
the  owner  of  the  horse,  in  whose  service  he 
had  toiled  and  been  worn  out,  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  him.  He  told  the  inhuman  man  that  as 
the  poor  horse  had  rung  the  “Bell  of  Justice,” 
he  should  have  justice,  and  that  during  the 
remainder  of  the  horse’s  life  he  should  pro¬ 
vide  proper  food,  drink, ‘and  stable  for  him. 

The  young  girl  thought  this  a  beautiful 
story,  and  she  was  very  glad  to  think  the  poor 
horse  ■was  taken  care  of.  She  wondered  why 
the  President  of  the  United  States  did  not 
have  towers  erected  in  all  public  squares  of 
the  large  cities  and  a  “Bell  of  Justice”  hung 
in  them.  She  knew  so  many  people  that  did 
not  get  their  rights  at  all.  If  there  were  such 
a  tower  where  she  lived,  she  would  go  that 
very  morning  and  pull  the  bell.  And  why? 
Because  she  did  not  have  what  she  considered 
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her  rights.  Why  did  she  have  to  stay  at 
home  and  wash  dishes  and  pare  potatoes  and 
take  care  of  her  sick  mother  when  the  other 
girls  could  go  to  school  and  have  fun  after 
school,  playing  out-of-doors  or  reading  as  long 
as  they  wished?  Just  because  her  father’s 
wages  in  the  mill  had  been  cut  down  and  he 
could  not  afford  to  hire  anybody  to  do  the 
work.  If  she  was  only  the  President  she  knew 
she  could  have  wrongs  righted  very  soon. 
Everybody  should  have  big  wages  and  live  in 
grand  houses.  She  worked  herself  up  into  a 
state  of  agitation  over  this  great  question,  un¬ 
til  she  was  surprised  to  hear  the  town  clock 
beginnning  to  strike  the  hour,  and  it  kept  on 
until  Evelina  counted  eleven  strokes. 

“Oh,  dear  me!”  she  exclaimed.  “How  fast 
the  morning  has  gone  I  The  dishes  are  not 
washed,  not  a  single  potato  pared  for  dinner, 
and  father  will  be  in  at  noon.” 

“Ev-e  li-na!  Ev-e  li-na!”  called  a  voice  from 
the  bed  room. 

“What  is  it  mother?”  And  Evelina  ex¬ 
claimed,  as  she  saw  her  mother  lying  on  the 
floor  by  the  bedside,  “Oh,  what  has  happened? 
Why  didn’t  you  ring  the  bell?  Here  it  is 
right  on  the  table  where  you  could  have 
reached  it.” 

“I  did  ring  and  ring,  but  I  could  not  make 
you  hear,  Evelina,  and  I  was  so  thirsty  when 
my  fever  came  up  that  I  tried  to  get  to  the 
kitchen  for  a  drink.  I  got  along  quite  well 
until  I  came  hack,  and  just  as  I  was  going  to 
lie  down  I  had  a  dizzy  spell  and  fell.” 

“I’m  so  sorry  I  did  not  hear  you,  mamma. 
Did  you  ring  the  bell  good  and  loud?” 

“Yes,  child,  ever  so  many  times.” 

Evelina  did  feel  truly  sorry,  and  helped  her 
mother  on  to  the  bed. 

“You  haven’t  done  your  dishes,  and  there 
isn’t  a  potato  pared.  You  do  worry  me  so, 
daughter.  If  I  can  only  get  well  and  strong 
again  I  shall  be  so  thankful,  for  I  can  do 
things  myself  instead  of  having  to  ask  you  to 
do  them.  It  is  so  much  easier  for  me  to  do 
the  things  than  it  is  to  try  to  get  you  to  do 
them.  ” 

Evelina  only  said:  “I  just  hate  dish-washing 
and  paring  potatoes  the  worst  of  anything,  and 
I  think  it  is  real  unjust  and  mean  to  have 
some  folks  able  to  hire  help  and  other  folks 
not.  ” 

But  she  moved  around  very  fast,  and  when 
the  clock  was  on  the  stroke  of  twelve  the  din¬ 
ner  was  all  ready  to  put  on  the  table.  When 
she  took  the  toast  and  tea  to  her  mother,  her 
mother  said :  “I  don’t  know  anybody  that  can 
turn  off  work  as  fast,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
so  thorough  about  it,  as  you,  my  dear,  when 
you  get  at  it,  but  you  put  it  off  until  the  last 
minute,  and  then  it  frets  and  drives  you, 
whereas  if  you  went  about  it  at  once,  you 
would  not  have  it  dragging  about  so  long.” 

“I  know  it,  mother.  I  got  to  reading  out- 
of-doors  this  morning,  and  I  really  forgot,  all 
about  the  dishes  and  the  potatoes  until  the 
town  clock  struck  eleven.  I  read  a  story 
about  the  ‘Bell  of  Jusice, ’  and  I  wish  we 
could  have  such  a  bell  put  up  somewhere 
where  folks  who  did  not  have  equal  rights 
with  other  folks  could  get  hold  of  the  rope  and 
pull  it.” 

Evelina’s  mother’s  eyes  looked  toward  the 
bell  on  the  table.  “I  know  what  you  are 
thinking  of,  mamma,  dear.  That  ilttle  bell 
of  yours  is  a  'Bell  of  Justice.’  and  you  rang 
it  when  you  wanted  me  to  come  and  help  you, 
and  I  did  not  hear  it,  and  you  fell  down  and 
hurt  yourself.  You  have  done  so  much  for 
me,  and  I  have  been  very  unjust  to  you.  I 
will  never  go  out  of  hearing  of  that  little  bell 
again,  and  I  will  try  to  do  everything  to  make 
you  feel  e.asy  and  happy.  I  will  begin  myself 
to  right  wrongs  here  in  my  own  home.” 

It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 


whether  we  put  heart  into  the  work  that  has 
been  given  us  to  do.  Evelina  did  not  think 
any  more  about  her  wrbngs,  because  other 
girls  could  go  to  school  and  pleasuring  when¬ 
ever  they  chose,  she  only  thanked  God  she  had 
the  right  to  minister  to  her  dear,  good 
mother.  And  now  when  she  leaves  the  room 
she  says,  “Ring  your  ‘Bell  of  Justice,’ 
mamma,  dear,  when  you  wish  anything  and 
I’ll  be  right  on  hand  to  wait  on  you.  ” 

Don’t  you  think  many  others  besides  Eve¬ 
lina  agitate  the  subject  of  rights  and  wrongs 
outside  while  they  are  forgetting  those  at  hand 
in  their  own  homes? 

“  MOTHERING.” 

Did  you  ever  think,  girls  and  boys  who  have 
loving  mothers,  what  life  would  be  for  you 
without  them?  Did  you  ever  try  to  imagine 
to  yourselves  what  it  would  be  to  miss  the 
sunshine  of  mother’s  face,  the  music  of  her 
voice  and  the  loving  words  she  speaks?  Thank 
God  everyday  for  the  “mothering”  which 
makes  your  life  so  happy.  And  yet,  how  often 
you  forget  this  great  blessing  given  you,  and 
speak  unkindly  to  the  dear  mother?  And  you 
make  her  heart  troubled  many  times  because 
you  do  the  things  that  are  wrong  and  do  not 
obey  her  counsels  and  commands. 

A  little  motherless  girl  who  had  come  to 
play  with  a  companion  one  day,  stood  with  a 
look  of  sad  astonishment  on  her  face  as  she 
heard  her  companion  speak  disrespectfully  to 
her  mother,  because  that  mother  did  not  think 
it  best  for  her  to  do  something  she  wished 
to  do. 

“What  makes  you  look  like  that,  Amy?” 
asked  her  companion,  when  they  resumed 
their  play. 

“I  was  thinking,”  replied  the  little  girl, 
with  a  pathetic  tone  of  voice,  “that  if  I  had 
such  a  dear,  good  mother  as  you  have,  I  could 
never  speak  so  unkindly  to  her.  I  would  do 
everything  just  as  she  wished  me  to.  Oh,  it 
is  ,80  lonesome  to  be  a  little  girl  who  hasn’t 
any  mother  to  love  her!” 

It  was  a  new  thought  to  the  little  friend 
who  had  a  mother.  “Oh,”  she  exclaimed,  “I 
know  I  could  not  live  if  my  mother  should 
die.  I  will  not  be  so  disobedient  and  disre¬ 
spectful  again.” 

The  New  York  Tribune  tells  this  true  and 
pathetic  story  of  a  little  traveller : 

A  pale  little  lad  in  a  west-bound  train 
glanced  wistfully  toward  a  seat  where  a 
mother  and  her  merry  children  were  eating 
luncheon.  The  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes, 
though  he  tried  to  keep  them  back.  A 
passenger  came  and  stood  beside  him. 
“What’s  the  trouble?”  he  asked.  “Have  you 
no  lunch?”  “Yes,  I  have  a  little  left,  and 
I’m  not  so  awful  hungry.’  “What  is  it, 
then?  Tell  me.  Perhaps  I  can  help  you.” 
“It’s— it’s  so  lonely,  and  there’s  such  a  lot  of 
them  over  there,  and— and  they’ve  got  their 
mother.” 

The  young  man  glanced  at  the  black  band 
on  the  boy’s  hat,  and  said  gently,  “And  you 
have  lost  yours?”  “Yes,  and  I’m  going  to  my 
uncle;  but  I’ve  never  seen  him.  A  kind  lady, 
the  doctor’s  wife,  who  put  up  my  lunch,  hung 
this  card  around  my  neck.  She  told  me  to  show 
it  to  the  ladies  in  the  car  and  they  would  be 
kind  to  me,  but  I  didn’t  show  it  to  any  one 
yet.  You  may  read  it,  if  you  like." 

The  young  man  raised  the  card  and  read  the 
name  and  address  of  the  boy.  Below  were 
the  words:  “And  whosoever  shall  give  unto 
one  of  these  little  ones,  a  cup  of  cold  water 
only,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward.” 

The  reader  brushed  his  hand  across  his  eyes 
and  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  “I’ll 
come  back  very  soon.”  he  said,  and  made  his 
I  way  to  the  mother  and  her  chlidren.  And 


presently  little  George  felt  a  pair  of  loving 
arm's  about  him,  and  a  woman’s  voice,  half 
sobbing,  calling  him  a  poor,  dear  little  fellow, 
begged  him  to  come  with  her  to  her  children, 
and  for  the  rest  of  that  journey,  at  least, 
motherless  Georgie  had  no  lack  of  “moth¬ 
ering.” 

THE  CRT  OF  THE  CHIIJOREN. 

One  of  the  finest,  because  one  of  the  most? 
heartfelt  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  poems,  is  “The 
Cry  of  the  Children.”  It  is  a  transcript  from 
real  life  and  was  suggested  by  the  details  con¬ 
tained  in  a  report  made  to  the  government  by 
a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  employment 
of  children  in  mines  and  manufactories. 
This  poem  created  an  immense  impression. 
The  ignorance  of  those  poor  mining  children 
is  a  record  of  fact ;  many  of  them  knew  no 
prayers  but  the  two  words,  “Our  Father.” 
which  they  said  as  a  charm  to  save  them  from 
danger!  The  aid  of  poetry  was  hardly  needed 
to  turn  this  pathetic  incident  to  account,  but 
it  is  enshrined  in  Mrs.  Browning’s  own  words. 
Mr.  Kenyon  told  me  that  she  reckoned  it  one 
of  the  happiest  results  of  her  writings  that 
this  poem,  in  the  pity  it  called  forth,  helped 
the  passing  of  the  act  of  Parliament  restricting 
the  employment  of  young  children  in  mines. 
The  poet  who  in  her  girlhood  had  loved  the 
blessed  sunshine  and  the  freedom  of  the  hills 
could  best  plead  as  she  did  with  heart  and 
soul  the  cause  of  the  innocent  children  con¬ 
demned  to  toil  their  young  lives  away  in 
weary  darkness  in  the  cruel  underworld.  — 
Youth’s  Companion. 

WHAT  18  A  SAINT. 

There  are  boys  and  men  who  would  resent 
to  be  called  saints.  Many  people,  indeed, 
have  a  prejudice  against  the  word  because 
they  do  not  understand  its  meaning.  They 
associate  it  exclusively  with  the  under-fed, 
emaciated  figures  seen  in  the  stained  glass 
windows  of  some  churches.  Nor  is  a  saint 
one  who  is  always  on  hie  knees  praying,  lie 
may  be,  and  often  is,  a  full-blooded,  athletic 
man  in  some  active  business  or  profession. 
There  are  eaints  in  the  army  and  navy,  in 
shops,  at  public  schools,  and  in  the  most  stir¬ 
ring  scenes  of  life.  A  saint  is  not  a  man  with¬ 
out  faults,  for  no  such  being  exists.  St.  Paul 
generally  addressed  his  letters  to  the  saints 
at  such  and  such  a  place,  but  some  of  them, 
notably  the  Corinthians,  he  had  to  rebuke 
sharply.  No,  a  saint  is  simply  one  who  tries 
to  be  and  to  do  good.  Those  who  do  what 
they  can,  resist  evil,  and  try  their  best  faith¬ 
fully  to  serve  God  and  man,  are  saints.  The 
Lord  did  not  say  of  the  w’oman  who  anointed 
His  feet  that  she  was  faultless,  or  even  good, 
but  that  she  did  what  she  could. — The  Quiver. 


GRANDMA’S  DOT. 

A  gentleman  was  riding  in  the  suburbs  of 
Buffalo  with  a  small  boy  and  stopped  at  a 
hotel  to  water  his  horse.  The  child  watched 
the  operation  intently,  and  evidently  thinking 
it  clumsily  managed,  piped  out:  Papa,  why 
doesn’t  the  horse  take  the  pail  up  with  his 
feet  and  drink?” 

“Why,  he  isn’t  made  that  way.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Well,  God  didn’t  see  fit  to  make  him  so.” 

“Why  didn’t  God  make  him  so?” 

“Ah,  that  beats  me!  How  should  I  know?” 

The  infant’s  respect  for  his  father  clearly 
suffered.  “H’m!”  he  said,  after  a  moment’s 
hesitation,  “I’ll  ask  grandma.  She  knows 
God.” 


A  dozen  little  girls  have  formed  a  missionary 
doll  club.  They  meet  to  dress  dolls,  and  read 
about  missions.  The  dolls,  with  some  mission¬ 
ary’s  name  added,  are  sent  to  poor  little  girls. 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

“I  love  thy  kingdom,  Lord,"  was  the  opening 
hymn  of  the  regular  monthly  meeting  at  which 
Mrs.  John  Sinclair  presided.  Part  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  chapter  of  John  was  read,  to  be  taken, 
not  in  the  abstract,  but  as  “an  individual 
lesson,”  of  which  verse  four  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant.  The  question  for  each  one  is,  “Are  we 
bearing  fruit  as  Christ  would  have  us?”  There 
is  no  standing  still  in  the  matter  of  Christian 
growth  ;  we  are  not  to  be  content  with  having 
borne  fruit  in  times  past,  we  must  go  on 
bearing  fruit.  Do  we  pray  that  “our  land  may 
be  won  for  Christ,”  expecting  an  answer  to 
our  prayers?  Do  we  ever  keep  in  mind  while 
planning  and  caring  for  our  mission  schools, 
the  main  object  of  this  work,  that  precious 
souls  may  be  saved?  The  story  of  blind  Bar- 
timeus  (Mark  x.  40  52)  illustrates  the  willing¬ 
ness  and  the  waiting  attitude  of  Jesus,  our 
Master,  to  bless.  “Jesus  stood  still. ”  Barti- 
meus  asked  a  great  thing,  it  seemed  an  impos¬ 
sible  thing,  but  what  he  asked,  he  received. 

Mrs.  Pierson  emphasized  one  precious  lesson 
of  the  chapter:  “I  have  called  you  friends.” 
We  work  too  hard,  too  exhaustingly,  when  we 
fail  to  cultivate  and  to  enjoy  the  friendship 
of  Jesus. 

There  was  a  call  for  special  sympathy  and 
prayer  in  behalf  of  our  long-tried  and  faith¬ 
ful  teacher,  Miss  Pond  of  Zuni,  who,  in  con-- 
sequence  of  “constitutionally  weak  eyes, 
sorely  aggravated  by  dust  and  sand-storms,” 
finds  a  change  imperative,  and  with  much  re¬ 
gret  has  offered  her  resignation. 

A  teacher  among  the  Mormons  has  encour 
agement  in  her  work.  “Yet,”  she  writes, 
“there  is  but  a  faint  glimmering  of  light. 
Pray  for  an  outpouring  of  God’s  Spirit  upon 
the  people  here,  and  that  we  may  be  found 
ready  in  the  day  of  Hie  power.” 

Encouragement  still  comes  from  Alaska.  At 
Howkan  four  of  the  large  girls  and  three  boys 
have  recently  been  baptized,  and  Miss  Baker 
says:  “So  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging, 
they  are  truly  converted.  There  is  a  marked 
change  in  their  conduct,  and  they  seem  to  be 
earnestly  trying  to  live  for  Jesus.” 


Summing  up  the  results  of  the  year  from 
April  1,  1894,  to  April,  1895,  we  find  230  conver¬ 
sions  and  276  additions  to  the  church.  The 
largest  number  of  conversions  reported  are 
among  the  Mountain  Whites ;  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  additions  to  the  church  have  been  in 
Alaska. 

Mrs.  Pierson,  who  recently  visited  the 
Southern  schools,  was  deeply  impressed  by 
the  earnest,  faithful,  incessant  work  of  the 
teachers,  who  are  constantly  under  a  nervous 
strain  which  must  be  exhausting,  yet  she 
never  saw  a  happier  class  of  women.  The 
thorough  course  of  Bible  study  pursued  in  the 
Asheville  schools  was  a  source  of  delight. 

The  names  were  read  of  seventy  teachers 
among  the  Mormons  in  Utah  and  Idaho,  after 
which  Mrs.  Finks  gave  from  “uncut  leaves”  of 
the  Home  Mission  Monthly  for  May  the  story 
of  a  visionary,  enthusiastic,  unstable  youth, 
who  won  the  heart  of  a  blue  eyed  maiden  and 
made  her  happy  in  a  simple  home  until  a  rest¬ 
less  spirit  possessed  him,  and  despite  her  pro¬ 
testations  and  tears,  he  migrated  to  Utah. 
Here  he  was  caught  in  the  meshes  of  Mormon - 
ism,  and  all  joy  was  crushed  out  of  the  heart 
of  that  young  wife  and  mother.  There  seemed 
but  one  way  of  escape  for  herself  and  her 
three  little  daughters  from  the  horrors  which 
environed  them,  and  she  prayed  earnestly  that 
they  might  be  hidden  in  the  grave  from  the 
evil  to  come. 

There  came  at  last  athwart  the  darkness  of 
despair  a  ray  of  hope.  Like  an  angel  visitor 
was  a  Christian  woman  from  the  East  with 
the  Bible  in  hand,  opening  a  mission  school 
and  chapel  to  enlighten  and  cheer,  making 
hope  possible  to  that  crushed  mother,  and 
opening  before  her  daughters  a  future  of  use¬ 
fulness. 

Miss  Beekman  was  the  speaker  of  the 
morning.  In  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  two 
Mormon  elders  were  found  circulating  their 
tenets  and  striving  to  make  converts  to  Mor- 
monism.  One  family  will  soon  go  to  Utah, 
another  is  active  in  disseminating  the  doc¬ 
trine.  Mormon  is  a  Greek  word,  signifying 
mask,  and  this  is  it  throughout.  Every  fifth 
man  among  the  neaily  300,000  Mormons  in  the 
United  States  is  a  church  officer  and  a  sharer 


SOMETHING  NETf  FOR  JUNIOR  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  that 
Junior  Superintendents  have  to  deal  with  is, 
how  to  conduct  the  meetings  of  the  Junior 
Endeavor  Society  so  that  the  children  can  be 
entertained  and  profited,  as  well  as  developed, 
in  the  Christian  life.  I  have  had  the  care  of 
such  a  society  of  little  ones  for  over  three 
years,  and  have  found  this  a  most  puzzling 
question.  I  have  recently  solved  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  for  the  present  at  least,  and  I  feel  it  a 
privilege  to  impart  my  plan  to  others  engaged 
in  this  or  any  similar  work. 

The  New  York  Evangelist  is  publishine  a 
serial  story  entitled.  “Antipas  and  Other  Chil¬ 
dren  whom  Jesus ‘Loved.”  The  idea  of  the 
writer  is  to  make  more  real  the  life  of  Jesus 
by  weaving  the  various  Biblical  incidents  into 
a  connected  story,  using,  so  far  as  possible, 
characters  named  in  the  Scriptures.  So  well 
has  the  writer  done  this  that  little  children 
and  old  folks  are  equally  interested  in  the 
story.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  plan 
of  conducting  a  meeting  that  can  begin  to 
compare  with  this,  and  I  have  had  no  little 
experience,  and  I  give  the  following  as  my 
reasons  for  so  viewing  it. 

The  children  are  easily  drawn  to  hear  the 
story,  and  are  delightfully  entertained.  Christ 
in  His  humanity  is  indelibly  impressed  upon 
their  plastic  minds ;  nothing  can  ever  en¬ 
tirely  efface  the  effect  of  this  realistic  story  of 
the  Messiah.  My  own  child  said  to  me,  “I 
now  think  of  Jesus  as  ‘My  Jesus, ’  like  the 
boy  in  the  story.” 

The  chronological  account  of  the  life  of 
Christ  is  very  easily  taught  and  all  the  Bible 
accounts  of  incidents.  Journeys  and  miracles 
take  shape  and  become  verities  in  the  mind  of 
the  listener.  I  read  the  paper  with  my  Bible 
in  hand,  but  before  reading  the  story  I  find 
the  Bible  narrative  and  read  that  and  make  it 
even  more  real  by  pointing  out  the  places 
named  on  my  map. 

The  story  is  so  touchingly  told  that  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  drawing  out  spiritual  teach¬ 
ings  at  any  time,  either  while  reading  or  at 
the  close.  We  all  know  that  the  trouble  in 
approaching  the  children  on  spiritual  matters 
is  in  getting  their  minds  in  a  tender  condition, 
and  this  is  what  this  story  does  for  the 
leader. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  story  enter¬ 
tains,  opens  the  way  to  teach  theology,  his- 
f^ory,  geography,  and  practical  Christianity, 
and  prepares  the  way  for  the  prayer  in  .which 
each  can  participate  at  the  close  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  The  Christ  to  whom  the  prayer  is  ad¬ 
dressed  becomes  a  reality,  my  Jesus.  Any  one 
can  conduct  a  children’s  meeting  by  means  of 
this  story,  and  some  can  lead  a  meeting  to  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  profit,  and  I  warmly  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  the  use  of  Junior  Superintendents. 
The  story  was  begun  the  first  of  the  year,  and 
is  just  fairly  under  way. 

(Rev.)  T.  A.  Wicks. 

Boulder,  Montana. 
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of  the  spoils,  for  it  is  a  vast  money-making 
machine,  a  hierarchy  cruelly  oppressing  its 
deluded  victims.  Even  their  prayers  in  the 
Tabernacle  are  a  mask.  They  pray  to  God  as 
Father,  but  one  who  sometimes  detects  a 
prayer  to  *' Mother”  also,  will  learn  that  the 
god  addressed  is  Adam  and  the  mother  is  Eve. 
They  only  accept  the  Bible  as  interpreted  by 
their  leaders.  The  gods  many  and  lords  many 
applied  in  Holy  Writ  to  the  heathen ;  they  re¬ 
fer  to  their  own  hierarchy,  and  on  the  text, 
“Without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remis¬ 
sion,”  they  found  the  doctrine  of  blood  atone¬ 
ment,  signifying  that  nothing  but  the  shed¬ 
ding  of  an  apostle’s  blood  can  purge  away  his 
sin  and  make  heaven  possible,  therefore  it  is 
a  virtue  to  take  his  life.  Every  Mormon  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  sovereign  of  as  many  worlds  in  the 
future  as  he  has  wives  in  the  present  state. 
Many  have  been  baptized  in  the  temple  to 
secure  the  salvation  of  their  non-Mormon 
ancestors.  This  service  has  been  performed 
for  General  Washington  several  times. 

One  who  was  an  inveterate  gambler  is  now 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  pupils  are  going 
out  from  our  academies  as  Christian  teachers. 

H.  E.  B. 


The  Building-Up 

Powers  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  are  remarkable. 
By  purifying  and  enriching  the  blood  and  giv¬ 
ing  an  appetite  it  makes  you  feel  strong  and 
capable,  of  endurance.  This  is  just  what  is 
needed  in  the  spring.  The  following  is  from 
Rev.  Wm.  Paddock,  Bronson,  Mich.,  formerly 
pastor  of  First  M.  E.  Church  at  Osseo,  Mich.  : 

‘  ‘I  took  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  received  much  help 
from  it.  I  am  very  thankful  for  the  building  up 
effects  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  has  had  in  my  case,  and 
shall  continue  to  take  it.  ”  Rev.  W illi  am  Paddock 
Bronson,  Mich.  Gret  only  Hood’s  because 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
Is  the  Only 
True  Blood  Purifier 

Prominently  in  the  public  eye. 

Hood’s  Pills 
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CNCHURCHLT  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  recently  printed  a  strong 
editorial,  which  treats  the  church  music  ques¬ 
tion  so  soundly  that  we  reprint  a  large  part  of 
the  article. 

It  seems  from  the  report  that  an  organist 
resigned  from  his  position  because  he  was  re¬ 
quested  to  play  music  “which  was  not  to  his 
taste  and  which  his  musical  education  had  led 
him  to  believe  was  not  of  the  best.  He  would 
play  only  classical  music,  while  the  rector 
wanted  him  to  make  the  organ  ‘pant  and 
breathe,  ’  whatever  that  may  mean.  ” 

This  happened  in  an  Episcopal  church,  where 
by  rubrical  law  the  rector  is  supreme  in 
musical  matters,  receiving  only  such  assistance 
from  “persons  skilled  in  music”  as  may  meet 
his  own  desire.  Hence  the  organist  found  but 
two  courses  possible — either  to  change  his 
style  of  playing,  or  to  resign.  He  chose  the 
latter.  The  Eagle  goes  on  to  say : 

There  seems  to  be  a  misunderstanding  among 
certain  musicians  of  the  place  of  music  in  the 
church  service.  The  churches  are  places  of 
worship.  We  make  this  statement  because 
sometimes  people  get  the  impression  that  they 
are  concert  halls.  All  the  exercises  during 
the  service  should  be  of  such  a  character  as 
to  increase  the  reverence  of  those  present,  and 
such  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  subject 
which  the  preacher  discusses  in  his  sermon. 
In  the  Episcopal  churches  we  generally  find 
this  ideal  most  nearly  approached.  There  the 
choir  is  theoretically  a  part  of  the  equipment 
for  religious  instruction  and  inspiration.  The 
assembling  of  the  musicians  in  the  choir  room 
after  the  recessional  and  the  chanting  of  a 
prayer  for  a  blessing  upon  their  part  in  the 
service  is  a  formal  recognition  of  the  spiritual 
office  which  the  singers  fill.  .  .  . 

But  however  this  may  be,  the  men  charged 
with  the  direction  of  the  spiritual  part  of  the 
worship  of  the  church  should  be  allowed  to 
have  something  to  say  as  to  the  character  of 
the  music.  Many  of  the  songs  that  are  sung 
are  prayers.  Others  are  ascriptions  of  praise, 
and  still  others  are  confessions.  The  music  to 
which  they  are  to  be  sung  should  be  satisfying 
to  the  man  who  selects  them,  and  the  songs 
themselves  should  be  appropriate  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  day.  For  instance,  when  the  min¬ 
ister  preaches  upon  the  temptation  the  choir 
should  not  sing  a  Christmas  anthem.  Nor  in 
a  Protestant  church  should  an  Ave  Maria  be 
sung  at  any  time. 

All  church  musicians  should  remember  that 
the  object  of  the  musical  part  of  the  service 
is  not  to  glorify  the  musicians,  but  to  glorify 
God.  If  the  pastors  of  churches  would  devote 
a  little  more  attention  to  the  subject  of  music 
instead  of  washing  their  hands  of  the  whole 
thing,  there  might  be  a  much  needed  reform. 

This  ministerial  habit  of  giving  little  thought 
to  the  music  is  a  serious  embarrassment  to 
those  who  are  striving  to  make  church  music 
a  true  act  of  worship.  A  minister  may  know 
nothing  of  music,  but  this  does  not  excuse 
him  for  neglect  of  a  matter  so  important  to 
the  life  of  his  church.  If  the  music  is  not 
intelligible  to  him,  the  words  set  to  music 
are,  and  he  can  at  least  give  time  enough  to 
make  suggestions  as  to  the  words  to  be  sung. 
A  little  application  of  common  sense  on  bis 
part  will  do  away  with  all  incongruity  between 
different  parts  of  the  service. 

We  have  an  object  lesson  in  “How  not  to 
do  if  from  the  Pacific  slope,  if  the  following 
bit  of  correspondence  from  Portland,  Oregon, 
in  a  musical  paper,  is  correct :  “  The  choirs  of 
the  different  churches  on  Easter  Sunday 
afforded  the  people  of  Portland  a  thorough 
musical  treat.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  in¬ 
clination  to  applaud  was  so  great  that  it  was 
with  an  effort  that  quiet  was  restored.  ”  We 
judge  from  this  that  church  music  is  a  fash¬ 
ionable  attraction  on  the  west  coast  Instead 
of  a  solemn  act  of  worship.  Whether  the 


music  was  unchurchly  in  this  case  or  the 
whole  scope  of  the  service  undignified,  we 
can  only  surmise.  But  there  is  something 
wrong  where  a  congregation  feels  like  applaud¬ 
ing  the  music. 

THE  EVANGELIST’S  UHUBCH  MUSIC  TOUR 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Elliot,  who  went  to  Europe 
last  month  to  conclude  the  preliminaries  of 
The  Evangelist’s  Tours  on  the  “ether  side,” 
returned  to  New  York  last  Saturday  on  the 
Paris,  and  reports  that  his  mission  resulted 
in  most  gratifying  success  at  all  points  and  in 
all  respects.  Everywhere  along  the  lines  of 
both  tours,  our  many  good  friends  are  full  of 
enthusiasm  over  the  visit  of  the  “Americans,” 
and  are  waiting  to  receive  the  tourists  with 
open  arms ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  Tours  have  excited  quite  as  pleas¬ 
urable  anticipations  among  the  prospective 
hosts  as  among  the  expectant  guests. 

The  Musical  Tourists  are  destined  to  receive 
a  most  cordial  welcome.  This  visit  by  the 
“Americans”  is  regarded  in  English  musical 
circles  as  an  event  of  unusual  importance,  and 
its  absolute  novelty  has  aroused  everywhere  a 
most  pleasurable  excitement.  It  is  the  sim¬ 
ple  truth  to  say  that  all  the  leading  English 
church  musicians  in  the  cities  along  the  line 
of  the  tour  will  vie  with  each  other  in  extend¬ 
ing  appropriate  and  hospitable  courtesies  to 
their  American  brethren.  In  London,  Sir 
Joseph  Barnby,  Prof.  Cummings,  Drs.  Hop¬ 
kins,  Bridge.  Martin,  Vincent,  and  Pearce,  and 
Messrs.  Willis,  Hoyte,  Chadfield,  Curweu, 
Mcen,  etc.,  are  actively  interested  in  the 
matter,  and  formal  receptions  may  be  expected 
from  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians, 
the  Royal  College  of  Organists,  and  the  Musi¬ 
cal  Association.  At  Oxford,  Sir  John  Stainer 
is  arranging  a  very  interesting  Sunday  pro¬ 
gram  ;  and  at  Cambridge,  Drs.  Garrett,  Mann, 
and  Gray  are  similarly  engaged  in  behalf  of 
the  party.  Special  services  of  remarkable  in¬ 
terest  are  to  be  held  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
Westminster  Abbey,  All  Saints’,  and  the  Tem¬ 
ple  Church,  London,  and  in  the  Cathedrals  at 
Salisbury,  Oxford,  Worcester,  Chester,  York, 
Lincoln,  and  Peterboroug,  hand  the  great  or¬ 
gans  in  the  Liverpool,  London,  and  Paris  pub¬ 
lic  halls  will  be  displayed.  In  Paris  the  valu¬ 
able  cooperation  of  M.  Guilmant  is  assured. 

The  original  route  through  England  has 
been  somewhat  changed,  after  due  considera¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  advice  of  our  English  friends, 
in  order  to  give  more  time  at  the  important 
points  in  England  and  also  in  Paris  and  in 
Holland.  Nearly  every  day  of  the  tour  will  be 
made  notable  by  some  special  feature  or  func¬ 
tion,  pursuant  to  formal  invitations  already 
received,  and  invitations  to  several  cities  have 
been  unavoidably  declined,  simply  owing  to 
lack  of  time  for  their  acceptance.  The  re¬ 
vised  itinerary,  together  with  full  details  of 
each  days’  program,  will  be  published  and 
sent  to  the  members  of  the  party  about  May 
15th.  _ 

NEW  MUSIC. 

From  the  Bigelow  and  Main  Company,  New 
York: 

The  Children’s  Floral  Greeting— A  Ser¬ 
vice  for  Children’s  Day,  by  Hubert  P.  Main. 
This  new  service  consists  of  new  songs, 
choruses.  Scripture  readings,  recitations,  etc. 
The  music  is  easy,  but  good,  and  the  service 
as  a  whole  is  fully  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the 
general  line  of  children’s  services. 

From  Novello,  Ewer  and  Company : 

Short  Settings  of  the  Office  for  the 
Holy  Communion,  No.  81,  in  E,  by  P.  E. 
Hughes,  and  No.  33,  in  C,  by  T.  Leslie  Car¬ 
penter.  Two  of  the  last  settings  of  this  series. 

Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis  in  G,  by 
William  H.  Bell.  Both  are  excellent  works. 


SAlYAnON 

THE  BOOK  CnMCC 

THirVEAR  J  U  ll  U  J 

FOB  BtnfDAT-SCHOOLS,  GOSPEL  HEETHiaS 
AMD  TOUMG  PEOPLE’S  SOCIETIES. 

BY  CHAM.  BL  GABBIEL. 

Id  mftkiBS  thii  book,  the  motto  woe;  More  aooA 
PDiitD  tkam  wore  orer  before  rrloteA  loooo 
booh.  It  coDtaini  224  pages.  New  and  old  favorites. 
Compare  talrmUom  Stoaaa  with  other  books. 
Price,  Si  cents;  (30  per  One  Hundred. 

COMCEBT  EXEBCISE  FOB  CHILDBEN’S  DAT. 

LILUS  AID  U880XS,  consisting  of  Sunday-School 
Anthems,  bright  songs,  prose  and  poetic  recitations, 
dialogue  and  kindergarten  soms  for  little  folks.  By 
Palmer  Hartsough  and  J.  H.  Fillmore.  Price,  i  cts. ; 
so  cts.  per  donen;  ft.UO  per  One  Hundred,  post-paid. 
FIUJiORE  BBOH..  141  W.  Mb  ■!..  CloelB- 
matl,  Ohio,  or  40  Bible  House,  Hew  Yorb. 

NEW  IN  MDSIC 


MOTE  SONGS  FOR  CHILDREN.  By 

Curtis  sssMl  Florlo.  Pries,  60  Cents. 

Mandolin  Chords  and  How  to  Play 
Accompaniments  byc-e-Pruti.  price.soo 
IN  BLOSSOM  TIME.  (A  Service  for  Child¬ 
ren's  Dsy.)  By  Ii.  EL  Aoueo.  Price,  6  Cents. 
ROYAL  ORGAN  POLIO.  Brice,  M  Cents. 
DON’T.  By  Oeo.  F.  Root.  A  friendly  sttompt 
to  correct  some  brrors  in  musical  terminology.  Price. 
25  Cents. 

CALENDAR  OF  THE  DAYS  with  Music, 
Recitations  and  Tableaux.  By  Kate  W.  Hasu- 
Utoa.  Price,  25  Ceuta. 

THE  FIREFLY  SLAVE.  A  cantatafor  Jn- 

veniles  and  adults.  By  FraaeesEatoa.  Price.aOc. 
•xuasi  J-OKXY  OaXTROH  CO. 
CINCINNATL  HEW  YORK,  CHICAGO. 


JOHNSON  &  SON, 


Church 

Organ 

Builders 

Westfield,  Mass. 

— • — 

'Tlila  firm  builds  orsans  for  div-ine  wor 

sblp.  They  are  of  superior  tone  and  finish 
and  embody  all  Improyements  of  practi¬ 
cal  yalue. 


Send  for  epeeifteations  and  prices,  and  liet  of  over 


eight  hundred  organs  built  by  this  firm. 
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Kifty^two  Organ  Talka.  49. 


By  the  Chairman  ol  the  Musk  Committee. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  committee  Levelhead  re¬ 
ported  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  Farrand  &  Votey,  he 
and  Mr.  Player,  the  organist  of  the  church,  had  visited 
the  factory  of  Farrand  &  Votey  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  to 
examine  the  new  organ,  which  had  been  set  up  at  the 
factory  for  a  thorough  test  before  shipment. 

Mr.  Player  said:  ‘‘We  found  the  organ,  case  and 
all.  set  up  just  as  it  will  appear  in  the  church.  1 
looked  first  to  see  whether  Farrand  &  Votey  had  ar¬ 
ranged  the  draw  stops  as  1  had  told  them  to,  and  1 
found  them  exactly  as  1  wished,  and  just  as  they  prom¬ 
ised  they  should  be.  One  of  their  organists  then 
played  a  simple  composition  designed  to  show  the  tone 
of  the  organ.  1  can  only  say  that  it  is  fine.  It  is 
everything  that  1  expected,  and  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  taste  and  judgment  of  Farrand  &  Votey  as 
musical  artists,  by  the  judicious  selection  of  tonal 
quality  in  the  stops  and  their  proper  blending  into  a 
harmonious  and  beautifully  rounded  whole.  At  their 
suggestion  1  then  sat  down  to  the  organ  to  play.  The 
touch  is  just  right — easy  and  even  throughout  the 
whole  consols,  even  when  the  whole  organ  is  coupled 
together.  The  electric  action  is  perfect,  and  the  pipes 
respond  to  the  touch  with  the  precision  of  a  grand 
piano.  The  mechanical  accessories  are  equally  per¬ 
fect.  They  are  so  much  more  elaborate  and  perfect 
than  in  our  old  organ,  which  was  considered  a  fine  in¬ 
strument,  that  1  greatly  appreciate  them,  The  bal¬ 
anced  coupling  tablets  operated  by  the  merest  touch 
of  the  finger,  the  pistons  on  which  a  desired  combina¬ 
tion  of  stops  may  be  set,  the  piano  and  forte  stops  for 
controlling  the  immediate  action  of  the  whole  organ, 
and  above  all  the  application  of  the  swells  to  practi¬ 
cally  the  entire  organ,  are  so  delicate  and  yet  so  cer¬ 
tain  in  their  action,  that  I  felt  a  mastery  over  the  in¬ 
strument  that  1  had  never  thought  to  be  possible.  1 
found  myself  easily  securing  effects  that  1  had  often 
longed  for  in  the  interpretation  of  classical  music,  but 
had  never  before  been  able  to  obtain  satisfactorily. 
The  organ  will  come  to  us  a  superb  instrument  in  per¬ 
fect  order.  We  made  no  mistake  in  ordering  the  organ 
from  Farrand  &  Votey." 


The  Organist  and  Choir-Haster. 

As  the  name  denotes,  this  Is  a  class  magazine  specially 
designed  to  Intel  est  and  assist  the  Organist  and  Choir¬ 
master.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Pearce  and  Dr.  Charles  Vincent,  and  published  at 
139  Oxfoid  Street,  London,  England. 

Send  to  that  address  for  free  sample  copy. 

Cordially  recommended  by  the  Musical  Editor  of 
The  Evangelist  as  a  good  investment  for  any  one  engaged 
in  choir  work. 


SUBSCltlJiJi  FOB 

THE  PIANIST. 

A  rtonthly  Musical  rtagazlne,  published  by  the  Virgil 
Practice  Clavier  Co.  Scmnkr  Salter,  Editor. 
Annual  Subscription,  Sl.OO. 

Address  THE  PIANIST,  20  W.  15th  St.,  N.  ¥.  City. 


BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX 

FOB  INDEXING  SUBJECTS  TO  AID  THE  CLERGY¬ 
MAN,  STUDENT.  Sf:HOLAR,  LAWYER.  PHY- 
SICIAN.  EDITOR.  AUTHOR,  TEACHER, 

AND  ALL  LOVERS  OF  BOOKS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

THE  BURR  INDEX  COMPANY, 

Drawer  32.  Sole  Manufacturers,  Hartford,  Conn. 


**^*'»MD  sffiWe  CATALOGUE 

OF  BOOKS  FOR 

spoutsmen  and  naturalists. 

tr  Send  name  and  address,  with  2-cent  stamp. 

For  BEST  LIST  OF  BOOKS,  in 

Botany,  Entomology,  Ornithology,  Conchology,  Qeology, 
Natural  History  and  Biology, 

Fire  Arms  and  Field  Sjiorts,  and  Travels. 

Bradlee  Whidden,  Publisher  and  Bookseller, 

18  Arch  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Church  Music  Tour  sails  June  26th,  at  4  p.tn. 
$300,  Size  Weeks/  23  Berths  left.  Firet  eotne,  first 
served. 


The  Nunc  Dimittis  will  be  found  a  more  use¬ 
ful  number  than  the  Magnificat,  it  being  more 
melodious  and  less  difficult. 

From  H.  B.  Stevens  Company,  Boston : 

Jubilate  Deo,  for  male  voices,  by  F.  N. 
Sbackley.  Male  voice  church  music  is  scarce, 
and  this  setting  will  prove  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  libraries  of  such  choirs  as  are  able  to 
perform  it.  It  is  not  diriftcult,  and  possesses 
considerable  interest. 

Te  Deuh  in  F,  by  F.  N.  Sbackley.  A  good 
setting  for  mixed  voices,  with  tenor  and  bass 
solo. 

Abide  With  Me,  by  A.  W.  Lansing.  Avery 
attractive  quartet  setting  of  three  verses  of 
the  familiar  hymn,  designed  to  be  sung  with 
out  accompaniment.  Not  difficult. 

From  Arthur  P.  Schmidt,  Boston  and  New 
York: 

My  Heart  is  Inditing,  by  C.  H.  Tebbs.  An 
effective  anthem  for  tenor  solo  and  chorus, 
which,  however,  may  prove  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult  to  read.  The  music  is  interesting  and 
well  suited  to  the  words. 

How  Long  Wilt  Thou  Forget  Me,  by  G. 
F.  Hamer.  A  melodious  short  anthem  for  alto 
and  soprano  solo  and  quartet. 


HOME 

Insurance  •  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office:  No.  I  19  Broadway. 


Eighty-third  Semi-annual  Statement,  Jan'y,  1895. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Ouh  In  Banki, . $410,496  19 

Beal  Estate, .  1,666,672  17 

United  States  Stocks,  (Market  Valne)  -  1,463,676  00 

Bank,  Trust  Co.,  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonda, 

(Market  Valno),  ...  -  3,618.607  60 

State  and  City  Bonds,  (Market  Valne),  -  813,914  94 

Bonds  St  Mortgages,  being  first  lien  on  Keal  Estate,  619,894  34 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand,  -  -  126,100  00 

Preminms  nnoolleolM  and  in  hands  of  Agents,  604.863  18 
Interest  dne  and  aooned  on  1st  Jan.,  1894,  46  624  22 


UABILITIBS. 

Cash  Oarital,  .... 
Reserve  rreminm  Fnnd, 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Looms  and  (daims, 
Net  Surplus,  .  .  - 


$9,169,836  64 

$3,000  000  00 
4,369,989  00 
720,119  76 
1,070,427  78 


$9,169,836  64 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

[  Vlce-PreMdeuts. 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW, 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  f  Hecrotaries. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS.  I  .  Serreteripe 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTI8.  ^  Secretaries 


Jubilate  Deo,  by  G.  F.  Hamer.  A  chorus 
or  quartet  without  solos.  Is  effective  and  not 
difficult. 

Awake  Up  My  Glory,  by  G.  W.  Chadwick. 
A  masterly  anthem  for  bass  solo  and  chorus 
which  will  do  honor  to  the  repertoire  of  any 
choir. 

Lord  of  All  Power  and  Might,  by  G.  W. 
Chadwick.  A  short  and  extremely  interesting 
chorus-anthem  in  which  the  composer  has  made 
effective  use  of  the  cadence  of  the  Phrygian 
Mode,  transposing  it  a  fourth  higher  to  make  it 
more  suitable  for  treatment  for  mixed  voices. 


The 

“BUKD  SEE” 

on  the 

“DAUGHERTY 

VISIBLE” 

Typewriter 


Equal  to  Mannscript— Keeps  yonr  Hind  Clear- 
Writing  always  In  plain  sight 
And  the  price  Is  also  right. 

Dr.  S.  F.  Scovel  of  Wooster,  O.,  says:  “I  And  the  Daugherty 
eminently  satisfactory  as  to  spe^,  clearness  and  manifolding, 
and  above  all,  valnabfe  as  keeping  the  text  absointely  visible.” 


Peace  and  Light,  by  G.  W.  Chadwick. 
An  anthem  for  tenor  solo  and  chorus  on  Ade¬ 
laide  Proctor’s  poem  beginning,  “I  do  not  ask, 
O  Lord,”  which  is  not  equal  to  either  of  the 
preceding,  but  yet  is  musicianly  and  effective. 

Jubilate  Deo  in  C,  by  George  E.  Whiting. 
A  strong  churcbly  setting  by  one  of  the  rep 
resentative  American  musicians.  It  goes  with 
a  Te  Deum  in  C  by  the  same  composer. 


Discount  to  Clergy. 

THE  “DADGHERTY-VISIBLE”  TYPEWRITEB  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  laeOA.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Lord,  Bow  Thine  Ear,  by  George  E.  Whit¬ 
ing.  A  short  but  difficult  anthem  for  four  solo 
voices  suitable  only  for  highly  trained  singers. 

Thou  Wilt  Keep  Him  in  Perfect  Peace 
(from  the  oratorio,  “Hezekiah”),  by  Philip 
Armes.  A  most  beautiful  and  scholarly 
chorus  of  Mendelssohnian  character,  written 
in  the  same  form  as  the  well  known  chorus 
from  “Elijah,”  "He  watching  over  Israel.”  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  music  is  difficult 
and  is  suitable  only  for  highly  trained 

choruses.  _ 

CLASSIC  SONG  SERIES. 

Among  the  recent  Classic  Song  publications 
of  M.  D.  Swisher,  publisher,  of  Philadelphia, 
are  several  choice  standard  pieces  of  a  sacred 
character  that  are  gotten  out  in  beautiful 
form,  yet  are  sold  very  low.  Mr.  Swisher  is 
offering  a  special  low  price  to  church  choir  peo¬ 
ple.  His  address  is  115  S.  Tenth  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  organists  and  choir  leaders  will 
find  the  house  on  excellent  one  to  deal  with. 


Choirmasters  must  study  their  choirs  and 
learn  how  to  handle  them,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  thing  to  know  is  when  not  to 
rehearse.  Then  there  is  such  a  thing  as  over- 
criticism  on  the  part  of  a  choirmaster,  and 
the  constant  holding  up  of  ideals  that  are  aim 
ply  out  of  reach  and  therefore  discouraging. 
A  little  judicious  piaise,  where  it  can  be  be¬ 
stowed  with  a  good  conscience,  is  sure  to  be 
appreciated,  and  will  go  far  to  make  ail  do 
their  best. 


For  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  have 
maintained  their  superiority  for 

Quality  of  Metal, 

Workmanship, 

Uniformity, 

Durabiiity. 

Sample  card,  12  PENS,  different  numbers, 
for  all  styles  of  writing,  sent  on  receipt  of 
4  CENTS  in  postage  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

*  450  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

The  Evangelist 
Sunday-School  Library. 

The  most  practical  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  list  of  books  for  Sunday-Schools 
yet  compiled. 

Determined  by  the  votes  of  the 
Presbyterian  Sunday-Schools  of  the 
United  States. 

Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

THE  ETAHGELIST, 

33  Union  Square,  M.  Y.  City 
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How  much  is  your  time 
worth  ?  How  nluch  do 
you  value  yoiy:  strength? 
Is  your  money  worth  sav¬ 
ing?  Buy  a  large  package 

^LDDUST 

Washing  Powder 

for  25  cents  and  you  will 
save  time,  strength,  money. 
With  this  famous  cleaner 
every  hour  counts.  Get  a 
package  and  try  it  Sold 
everywhere.  Made  only  by 

The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company, 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia. 

rrrrrrmmrrrmr^^ 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREION  MISSIONS. 

Mrs.  Dennis  led  the  regular  monthly  prayer¬ 
meeting  on  May  1st,  and  Siam  and  Laos  di¬ 
vided  the  interest  with  the  Island  of  Hainan, 
which  lies  very  near  Laos,  although  belonging 
to  the  Chinese  mission. 

Miss  Hawley  spoke  of  the  opportunities  in 
Hainan  for  successful  mission  work.  The 
island  is  about  the  size  of  Vermont  with  a 
population  of  1,000,000,  with  perhaps  2,000,000 
more  on  the  mainland  who  use  the  language 
of  Hainan.  The  variety  of  dialects  ofiFers  one 
obstacle  to  itinerating  work,  as  within  a  few 
miles  many  different  dialects  are  found.  At 
Nodoa,  Mr.  Jeremiassen  has  been  superintend¬ 
ing  the  Mission  Press,  although  he  longed  to 
be  doing  evangelistic  work  in  the  villages  of 
the  Loi  people.  One  of  the  mission  school 
boys  from  a  small  village  near  Modoa,  suc¬ 
ceeded  last  year  in  obtaining  a  first  degree  in 
the  public  examination.  This  has  increased 
the  reputation  of  our  schools  in  a  wonderful 
way,  and  has  taught  the  people  a  lesson  as  to 
the  value  of  the  foreign  teaching,  as  no  one 
from  this  village  had  ever  passed  before,  and 
the  boy  bad  attended  no  school  but  ours. 

After  a  special  prayer  for  Hainan,  Mrs.  Den¬ 
nis  spoke  of  Siam  as  a  country  where  tolera¬ 
tion  to  Christianity  has  always  been  shown, 
owing  principally  to  the  fact  that  the  King  of 
Siam  in  his  youth  was  thrown  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Mr.  Cassell  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  As 
fine  rivers  penetrate  every  part  of  Siam,  the 
value  of  “boat  work”  is  very  great.  At  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Board  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  money  was  raised  to  pay  for  a  floating 
chapel  and  dispensary,  to  be  used  in  the  river 
some  distance  above  Bangkok.  But  it  is  in  the 
Laos  that  our  missionaries  are  finding  the 
greatest  encouragement,  and  there  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  ours  is  the 
only  society  at  work.  Long  tours  have  been 
undertaken  into  the  interior,  with  good  re¬ 
sults,  the  missionaries  going  this  year,  finding 
the  Bibles  being  read,  which  were  left  on  a 
previous  tour.  Singapore  is  a  great  centre  for 
missionary  effort,  the  Bible  being  sold  there 
in  eighty-five  languages,  while  it  is  said  that 
200  languages  are  spoken  there  by  those  who 
pass  and  repass  in  merchant  ships. 

Miss  Ellen  Parsons  gave  a  sketch  of  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  at  work  in  Siam  and  Laos,  with  vari¬ 
ous  items  about  the  stations.  Owing  to  Mr. 
Dunlop’s  visit  home,  the  mission  press  at 
Bangkok  is  resting.  The  Girls’  School  has 
fifty  pupils  and  three  American  teachers,  and 
is  in  a  very  good  condition.  There  are  twelve 
missionaries  in  Bangkok,  and  they  are  in 
three  different  quarters  of  the  city,  so  as  to 
spread  their  influence  as  much  as  possible.  In 
the  Laos  Mission  special  mention  was  made  of 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Wilson  of  Lakawn,  who 
has  been  long  on  the  field,  and  is  so  full  of 
tender  interest  in  new  missionaries,  and  so 
ready  to  help  them  with  his  wise  counsel. 
Beside  the  new  station  at  Praa,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Peoples  and  Miss  Fleeson  have  moved  on  east 
to  Nan  (six  days’  journey)  to  open  the  work 
there.  Mr.  Phraner  was  intending  to  open  a 
new  station  at  Chieng  Hai,  but  his  illness  and 
death  have  caused  a  postponement  of  this 
plan. 

Bliss  Parsons  spoke  of  Blrs.  Oilman  of  Hainan 
/ind  Mrs.  Peoples  of  Lakawn  being  singularly 


alike  in  their  experiences,  as  they  had  each 
moved  on  to  three  new  stations,  most  cheer 
fully  giving  up  the  settled  feeling  which 
comes  from  a  prolonged  residence  in  one 
place,  for  the  sake  of  the  work.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  think  of  Bfrs.  Gilman  without  remem¬ 
bering  her  sweet  and  blessed  little  daughter. 
Flora,  who  seemed  to  accomplish  as  much  in 
her  short  life  as  many  older  Christians  do  in 
many  years.  Flora  used  to  pray  for  her  nurse 
in  her  own  childish  way,  saying,  “Oh,  Lord, 
may  she  know  of  Jesus,  may  all  the  women  in 
her  village  know  of  Jesus,  may  all  the  1,000,- 
000  people  in  Hainan  know  of  Jesus.”  Blay 
God  bless  the  memory  of  dear  Flora  Gilman, 
and  may  He  answer  in  fullest  measure  her 
childlike  prayer !  Miss  Denny  led  in  prayer  for 
Siam. 

Mrs.  Morse  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
the  Silver  Anniversary  of  the  Woman’s  Board 
of  Philadelphia.  How  splendid  was  their  jubi¬ 
lee  offering  of  $15,000  for  the  medical  work 
at  Ambala,  India!  How  grand  the  total  result 
of  their  twenty-five  years’  work  in  the  sum  of 
$2,690,0561  Nineteen  missionaries  were  pres¬ 
ent  on  the  platform,  and  among  them  no  one 
commanded  more  interest  and  attention  than 
our  ow'n  beloved  Mrs.  Hepburn  of  Japan. 

Mr.  Speer  next  spoke  of  the  work  in  the 
Laos  country,  and  said  that  we  could  rejoice 
from  year  to  year  that  the  work  is  always 
better,  always  growing.  He  especially  dwelt 
on  three  points  of  interest ;  Geographical 
gains  in  new  stations  opened  and  long  itin¬ 
erating  tours  undertaken  ;  numerical  gains  in 
the  new  missionaries  sent  out  and  new 
churches  organized,  with  305  church  members 
added  during  1894 ;  spiritual  gains  in  the  de¬ 
voted,  self-sacrificing  character  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  on  the  field  and  in  the  growth  in 
grace  of  the  converts  whom  they  are  training. 
Medical  work  is  becoming  self-supporting  in 
many  places,  young  men  are  being  trained  to 
become  farmer  pastors,  and  there  are  many 
other  signs  of  promise  which  should  cheer  our 
hearts  and  strengthen  our  faith. 

Blrs.  George  Wood  led  in  an  earnest  prayer 
for  our  workers  in  this  interesting  field,  and 
as  we  separated  every  woman  present  felt  a 
glow  of  satisfaction  that  she  has  a  part  in  this 
good  work. 


IRidoes  Food  is  the  most  highly  concentrated  nourish¬ 
ment  known  to  hygienic  science,  digestibie  by  weak 
stomach*.  Woolrich  &  Co..  Palmer,  Mass. 


FOREIGN. 

Jews  in  Finland.— According  to  the  Finnish 
paper  Helfvestads  Bladet,  the  Jewish  question 
in  Finland  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  phase. 
A  bill  has  been  brought  into  the  senate  with 
the  object  of  granting  to  Jews  resident  in 
Finland  the  same  rights  as  are  enjoyed  by 
foreigners — viz. ,  free  and  unrestricted  locomo¬ 
tion,  the  right  to  buy  houses  and  estates,  and 
to  engage  in  wholesale  and  retail  commerce 
wherever  they  please.  In  other  respects,  also, 
the  proposed  bill  is  favorable  to  the  Jews  in 
Finland,  and  this  is  all  the  more  important  as 
hitherto  Jews  have  scarcely  been  tolerated 
there. 

Driven  out  by  the  Assyrians.— The  Pall 
Bfall  Gazette  lately  contained  an  account  of 
Hebrew  mountaineers  of  Daghestan,  for  which 
it  referes  to  the  authority  of  Professor  Hahn, 
of  Tiflis.  They  number  about  20,000,  speaking 
an  Iranian  tongue  with  some  tincture  of  He¬ 
brew.  It  is  surmised  that  in  the  early  years  of 
the  Christian  era  they  had  already  settled  in 
the  higher  Caucasus,  but  their  own  tradition 
is  that  their  ancestors  were  driven  out  of 
Palestine  by  Assyrian  conquerors,  and  they 
value  this  account  of  their  origin  as  purging 
them  in  the  eyes  of  their  Russian  lords  from 
complicity  in  the  crucifixion.  They  are  a  tall 
and  handsome  people ;  the  men  rear  fine 
horses  and  are  found  of  arms ;  the  women  are 
industrious  tillers  of  the  soil.  Polygamy  is 
still  practised  among  them.  In  their  synago¬ 
gues  no  woman  is  admitted,  but  on  the  high 
festivals  women  listen  to  the  service  from  out¬ 
side.  The  large  sculptured  chest  for  the 
Scriptures  stands  against  the  wall ;  close  by  is 
the  altar  and  the  pulpit.  Though  monotheists, 
they  worship  many  demi-gods  and  genii.  One 
is  Nim  Negir,  who  leads  the  traveler  to  the 
door  of  the  hospitable  Israelites  (hospitality  is 
their  great  virtue).  Another  is  Ileh  Novo 
(the  prophet  Elijah,  whose  name  our  readers 
will  readily  recognize).  He  appears  on  Friday 
nights,  and  due  preparation  is  made  for  his 
welcoming,  as  at  our  Seder. 

starved  to  Death 

in  midst  of  plenty.  Unfortunate,  yet  we  hear  of  it.  The 
Call  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  undoubtedly 
the  safest  and  best  infant  food.  Infant  Health  is  a  valu¬ 
able  pamphlet  for  mothers.  Send  your  address  to  the 
New  York  Condensed  Milk  Company,  New  York. 


For  Coughs.  Asthma  and  Throat  Disorders 
‘'ftrown's  Branchial  TriKhes"  are  an  effectual  remedy. 
Sold  only  in  boxes. 


on  104th  Street,  which  is  also  attracting  much 
attention  from  passers-by  on  account  of  the 
novelty  of  the  edifice.  Both  of  these  are  ob¬ 
ject-lessons  of  the  use  hereafter  to  be  made 
in  churches,  as  well  as  in  business  structures. 


Durable— Easily  Appifed. 

Tbls  rooflna  Is  manaitioturea 


we  shall  find  the  same  holding  true  of  most 
churches  of  the  future. 
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No.  60  UPHOLSTERED 

FOLDING  SEAT  PEW 

The  rnosl  comfortdhlc,  ctmvenient  aiid 
cleanly  Pew  made. 

Andrews-Demarest  Seating  Co. 

108  £«8t  16th  St.,  New  York. 

(1  D.iors  Kast  of  Unloo  Square), 

Manufacturers  of  Church  Pews,  Pulpit  Furniture,  Sunday. 
School  Settees,  Assembly  Room  Chairs,  Tablet  Ctalrs  for  Edu 
catlonal  Institutions,  etc. 

We  make  a  Specialty  of  Oak  Alms  Basins. 


Church  Safes. 

Our  “Skeleton”  and  Church  Safes  are 
specially  designed  for  the  protection  of 
communion  cups  and  gold  and  silver 
plate. 

VVe  have  regular  sizes,  but  fill  orders 
to  measure,  and  in  any  design  required. 

The  very  best  of  work  at  moderate 
prices.  Address 

MOSLER  SAFE  CO., 

305  Broadway,  cor.  Duane  5t.,  NEW  YORK. 


ihe  Leading. 

One  of  the  leading  and  best  known 
painters  in  this  country  says,  “I  cannot  afford 
to  use  anything  but  Pure  White  Lead  ”  (see 
list  of  brands).  Every  practical  painter 
knows  this.  It  is  only  those  who  haven’t 
any  reputation  to  lose  who  don’t  know  it,  or 
will  use  misleading  brands  of  White  Lead 
or  unknown  worthless  mixtures.  Although 
low-priced,  they  are  not  cheap.  Pure  White 
Lead  is  the  cheapest,  because  it  is  the  best. 

If  colon  are  required  they  are  easily  made  by  using  the  National 
Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  tinting  colon.  Pamphlet  and  color-card 
sent  tree. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

I  Broadway,  New  York. 
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It  is  matter  for  gratification  that  the  engi¬ 
neers  have  at  length  been  able  to  find  a  firm 
foundation  for  the  new  Episcopal  Cathedral 
on  Morningside  Heights.  The  work  on  this 
imposing  edifice  has  been  delayed  a  year  on 
account  of  quicksands,  which  for  the  time  made 
the  chosen  site  impracticable  ;  but  we  learn  that 
these  troubles  have  now  been  surmounted  by 
the  resources  of  engineering  skill,  and  that  j 
the  magnificent  edifice,  which  will  be,  when  | 
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Cburcb  Construction 

anb  lEquipment. 


THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LIBRARY. 

One  of  the  problenis  of  the  Sunday-school  is 
the  library.  It  is  important  that  some  way 
shall  be  found  by  wbieh  teachers  and  scholars 
may  become  easily  and  clearly  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  the  library,  and  this  involves 
a  careful  study  of  the  best  method  of  cata- 
logueing.  In  the  interest  of  quiet  and  order 
the  best  method  of  collecting  and  distributing 
the  books  must  be  discovered,  involving  the 
incidental  questions  of  library  cards  and  sta¬ 
tionery  and  of  the  best  moment  for  exchang¬ 
ing  books.  The  clerical  work  of  the  library- 
room  presents  its  own  difficulties.  Important 
problems  here  are  classification  and  number¬ 
ing  of  the  books  for  quick  finding  and  accurate 
identification  in  case  of  loss ;  the  best  and 
cheapest  method  of  keeping  books  in  repair  is 
another  matter  for  careful  consideration. 

Much  thought  has  of  late  been  given  to  all 
these  details.  The  literature  of  the  subject 
now  comprises  a  number  of  books,  while  the 
devices  for  aid  in  the  executive  work  are 
almost  innumerable.  All  these  are  well  worth 
the  attention  of  those  interested. 

As  a  general  rule  the  Sunday-school  library 
has  grown  slowly  from  small  beginnings,  and 
methods  quite  satisfactory  when  the  school 
was  small  have  been  retained  long  alter  they 
were  outgrown.  The  result  has  been  a  bad 
library  service  with  unnecessary  disturbance 
of  the  school.  In  all  such  cases  superintend¬ 
ents  and  librarians  will  profit  by  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  results  of  the  careful  study  which 
has  of  late  been  given  to  these  matters.  The 
number  of  thoroughly  well  conducted  Sunday- 
school  libraries  is  not  as  large  as  might  be 
wished,  but  the  schools  having  them  give 
unanimous  testimony  to  the  value  of  the 
library  as  a  means  of  work.  They  also  testify 
to  the  value  of  approved  modern  methods  and 
appliances. 

The  use  of  iron  as  a  skeleton  for  church  con- 
truction,  to  which  we  referred  a  few  weeks 
ago,  has  at  present  two  conspicuous  examples 
in  New  York  City— one  is  the  very  striking 
frame  of  the  new  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Vir¬ 
gin,  which  has  attracted  much  attention,  and 
has  been  illustrated  by  the  daily  press ;  the 


iron.  TTiijiu  mere  is  someiining  r^niiis- 
tine”  in  the  first  impression  of  such  adepaiture 
from  the  conventional  method  of  building 
churches,  one  soon  gets  used  to  the  change, 
and  appreciates  the  great  advantage  of  this 
free  use  of  the  new  material.  It  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  lead  to  substantial  changes  in 
church  architecture.  At  present  very  few  of 
the  tall  business  buildings  of  the  day  are  con¬ 
structed  on  any  other  method,  and  probably 
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finished,  the  most  costly,  and  probably  the 
most  beautiful  ecclesiastical  structure  in  the 
new  world,  will  be  carried  rapidly  forward 
towards  completion.  As  we  do  not  expect  it  to 
take  three, or  four, or  ten  hundred  years  to  build 
a  cathedral  nowadays,  it  will  probably  be  fin¬ 
ished  within  a  lifetime,  if  not  before  the  close 
of  the  century. 


JAMES  G.  WILSON, 

Send  3  two-eent  utamps  for  Illustrated  Cataloijuc. 


Rnllinir  f>iirtitinnc  fordividlnKChuichand  School bulld- 
IvUlllOg  ral  llllUuS  injfg,  goand  proof  and  air  tlxht.  In 
different  woods.  With  Blackboard  surface  If  reqnlred.  1,600 
chnrches  and  many  public  school  bnlldlnas  are  using  them,  gn 
Venetian  Blinds  In  all  woods. 
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Stamped  Steel  CeUings 

DECORATIVE,  DURABLE,  and  BEST 

for  Dwellings,  Churclies,  or  Business  Houses.  Ceilings 
of  any  shape,  old  or  new.  S?end  for  Cata'o'^ue. 

H.  5.  NORTHROP,  18  Rose  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Country  House 
Furnishings. 

Chinese  and  Japanese 
Mattingrs,  Rugs,  Mats, 
Swiss  Curtains, 
Muslin  Draperies, 
Shades,  Slip  Covers, 
Chintzes,  Cretonnes, 
Table  Linens,  Sheetings, 
Towels  and  Towellings. 


MEW  YORK. 


CARPETINGS. 

ever  in  the  history  of  the  Carpet  trade  have  we  offered  first 
class  coods  at  such  low  Omires! 

OUR  “  ROYAL  WILTONS  ai.d  WILTON  VELVETS  " 
we  think  are  the  best  wearing  Carpets  made. 

WE  guarantee  THEM! 

NEW  WEAVE  INGRAINS. 

Equal  in  effect  to  a  Brussels,  at  49c.  the  yard. 

Our  “NEW  HARTFORD ”  will  pass  for  an  Ori¬ 
ental,  larqe  sizes.  TT^c.  per  square  foot. 

Wool  “SAKAI”  large  Mzes,  ITXc  per  square  foot 
Jute  “SAKAI,”  large  sizes,  12^c  per  square  foot 
We  have  also  made  from  remnants  and  odd  pieces  of  all 
grades  of  carpetings  KUOS  with  borders,  sol.able  for  all  kinds 
of  rooms;  Just  right  for  hotels,  colleges  and  summer  residences. 
All  at  remnant  prices.  (Bring  size  of  rooms.) 

HATTINGS. 

“  WE  BEAT  THE  WORLD  !” 

Hundreds  of  patterns  to  select  from  !  Some  as  low  as 
$3  00  PER  ROLL  of  forty  yards. 

Fine  Fancy  Chinese  and  Japanese  (cotton  and  trout  line  warps) 
$8  00  and  upward. 

LACE  CURTAINS. 

GREATEST  ASSORTMENT  EVER  SHOWN. 

All  the  various  makes. 

Ranging  In  price  from  50c.  to  per  pair. 

A  new  style  of  MADRAS  CURTAINS  in  stripes,  dados  and 
novel  effects;  very  suitable  for  cottage  drapes.  F^m  tl  50 
per  pair  up. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP  &  CO. 

SIXTH  AVE.,  13TH  AND  14TH  STS. 


DEMPSEY  &  CARROLL 

CORRECT  STYLES 


“WORKERS  TOGETHER  WITH  HIM.” 

Oh,  friends,  do  we  realize  the  honor  God 
puts  upon  US,  not  only  by  bringing  us  into 
His  kingdom  and  saving  us  by  Christ’s  blood, 
but  also  by  making  us  “workers  together  with 
Him”  for  the  good  of  others?  We  wonder 
sometimes  (just  as  we  have  been  wondering 
why  Christ  did  not  order  a  chariot  from 
heaven,  instead  of  riding  a  donkey  in  His  tri¬ 
umphal  entry  into  Jerusalem)  why  God  did 
not  commission  angels,  the  brightest  and  the 
best  and  sweetest-voiced  of  all  the  heavenly 
host,  and  send  them  abroad  into  all  the  world 
to  preach  His  Gospel  and  to  tell  the  story  of 
redeeming  love  and  to  show  the  people  how 
to  live  pure  and  loving  lives  of  gentleness  and 
peace.  Why  did  he  not  put  an  angel  in  each 
of  our  homes  to  dwell  there,  that  we  might  all 
of  us  see  just  how  to  live  and  take  our  pattern 
from  such  examples.  Oh,  indeed,  it  would 
have  been  a  worthy  mission  for  the  highest 
and  the  best  that  heaven  could  have  furnished, 
and  doubtless  they  would  have  come  on  glad 
and  swift  wing  at  the  slightest  suggestion  of 
their  Lord’s  permission  for  such  a  purpose! 

How  much  better  the  work  would  have  been 
done,  we  imagine,  and  how  much  more  wor¬ 
thy  a  plan  than  to  set  you  and  me,  barely  con: 
verted  sinners,  not  half  sanctifled  saints,  to 
preach  the  everlasting  Gospel  I  Why  not  send 
angels  to  do  these  things,  instead  of  putting 
it  upon  us  and  requiring  us  to  be  cnsamples 
to  the  flock? 

Yes,  but  we  must  reflect  that  these  angels 
never  had  any  experience  of  sin,  and  so  never 
any  experience  of  redeeming  love !  And  not 
only  BO,  but  these  angels  really  have  no  need 
of  this  kind  of  work  for  its  own  sake  as  you 
and  I  have.  They  are  all  right  now,  but  you 
and  I  cannot  afford  to  be  without  Christian 
work !  It  is  of  the  greatest  mercy,  next  to 
redeeming  love  itself,  that  God  has  made  us 
workers  together  with  Himself  for  the  good 
of  others !  It  is  by  this  means  that  we  are  to 
have  our  growth  in  grace.  Christian  work  is 
ennobling,  elevating,  transforming  in  its  effect 
upon  the  worker  himseff!  This  is  the  reason 
why  so  many  of  us  make  such  small  attain¬ 
ments  in  the  Christian  life,  because  we  do  so 
little  in  Christian  service. 

Have  you  small  faith?  Do  you  scarcely  dare 
hope  that  you  are  a  child  of  God?  Do  not  sit 
down  in  idle  contemplation  and  self-examina¬ 
tion,  to  hope  and  pray  that  God  will  give  you 
more  light  and  a  “full  assurance  of  faith.”  It 
is  not  more  light  }ou  need,  but  a  better  and 
a  more  constant  use  of  the  light  which  you 
already  have.  Therefore,  arise  and  get  out  of 
self  and  stop  probing  your  ow'n  heart  and  stop 
finding  fault  with  yourself.  You  can  go  on 
with  this  finding  fault  with  self  forever,  and 
never  be  the  better  for  it  either.  Ah,  there  is 
nothing  but  trouble  for  us  in  this  self-inspec¬ 
tion !  But  look  around  you  and  find  some 
other  poor  sinner  or  some  other  sorrowing, 
smitten  heart  which  needs  help  and  comfort 
and  forgiveness  just  as  you  needed  it,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  need  it  now,  and  in  doing  for  him  you 
shall  be  more  greatly  blessed  than  you  can 
imagine!  It  is  God’s  plan  and  God’s  method 
of  blessing  our  own  hearts  only  by  making  us 
a  blessing  to  others.  Douglas  P.  Putnam. 
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IMPOKTAKT  NOTICE. 

We  will  mail,  postpaid,  a  Parker  Funotaln  Pen  (ktub 
r  fine  po'nted)  to  every  subscriber  wbo  will  send  ns  the 
ame  and  address  of  a  new  snb^criber  and  $3.00.  These 
1  ens  are  first-class  in  every  particular,  and  retail  at 
S.M).  We  shall  take  pleasure  in  fumisbine  every  old 
I  becrlber  with  a  Parker  Pen  on  these  conditions. 


Lovers  of  Charles  Dickens’  works  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  hear  that  there  is  still  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  London,  Tilbury  and  Southend 
Railway  Company  the  original  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  whom  Dickens  named  “Lamps”  in  his 
story,  “Mugby  Junction,”  which  appeared  first 
as  a  Christmas  number.  He  is  the  lamp  fore¬ 
man  at  Tilbury  (the  original  Mugby  Junc¬ 
tion),  and  is  named  “Chipperfield,  ”  though 
he  generally  anwers  to  the  name  of  “Chipper” 
on  the  line.  Though  practically  past  work 
now,  he  is  retained  in  the  service  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  in  recognition  of  his  long  service.  He  is 
very  proud  of  the  important  part  he  plays  in 
“  Mugby  Junction,”  and  is  always  willing  to 
talk  with  travellers  about  his  association  with 
Dickens,  who  was  always  very  kind  to  him, 
but  he  is  proudest  of  all  of  the  copy  of  the 
story  which  Dickens  himself  presented  to 
him,  and  which  he  can  sometimes  be  per- 
1  suailed  to  exhibit.— The  Bookman. 


Redding. 

Special  Sale  ot  Mattresses  Springs  and 
Pillows. 

Mattresses  made  irom  Best  South 
American  Horse  Hair,  40  pounds,  lull 
size,  at  $14.75  each. 

Mattresses  made  from  Best  Bnglish 
Mixed  Hair,  40  pounds,  lull  size,  at 
$11.75  each. 

Best  grade  Woven  Wire  Springs,  at 
$4.50  each. 

Superior  grade  Woven  Wire  Springs, 
at  $2.75  each. 

Pillows  made  irom  Best  Mixed  Feath¬ 
ers,  size  21x28  inches,  $1.25  each. 

Pillows  from  Fxtra  Selected  Live 
Geese  Feathers,  size  22x30  inches, 
$2.25  each. 

SHADES  AND  AWNINGS. 

Fine  Holland  Shades,  size  3x6  feet. 
Hartshorn  rollers.  Knotted  Linen 
Fringe,  made  and  put  up  complete,  at 
50  cents  each. 

Awnings  from  extra  heavy  Awning 
Duck,  in  Fancy  Colors,  size  3x6  feet, 
made  and  put  up  complete,  at  $2.75 
eacli. 

Estimates  lurnished  ior  re-upholster- 
ing  Furniture,  making  Slip  Covers, 
Sliadcs,  etc. 

James  McCreery  &  -Co., 

BROADWAY  AND  I  ITH  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


Spring  and  Summer 
Furnishings 


Exclusive  patterns  in 

CHINA  AND  JAPAN  MATTINGS, 
JAPANESE  JUTE  RUGS  in  select  Oriental 
effects, 

ENGLISH  FELTS  (4  ft.  wicie)  in  a  variety 
of  artistic  colorings, 

ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  CRETONNES  and 
.  DIMITIES, 

COTTON  STRIPES, 

LACE  and  MUSLIN  CURTAINS, 
CURTAIN  MATERIALS, 

SLIP  COVERS,  WINDOW  SHADES, 
AWNINGS. 

SAMPLES  ON  BEQUEST. 


W.  &  J.  Sloanc, 

BROADWAY  ■“'■sf,.””’  NEW  YORK 


PRESERVE  VOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  Tub  Evafoblist  is  pablisbed  in  a  shape  con- 
venieiit  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  irisn  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  In  the  best  order 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  25  cents  each.  p<  stage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Rvanoelist.  P.  O.  Box  2536.  >'  ew 
T  ork  city. 


May  9,  1895. 


^HE  EVANGELIST. 


A  Brighter  Business  Outlook. 

The  statistics  of  building  operations  in  New 
York,  always  impressive  for  magnitude,  have 
lately  assumed  a  normal  importance.  It  is 
evident  that  capitalists  regard  this  class  of  in¬ 
vestments  with  as  great  favor  as  ever.  The 
volume  of  private  sales  and  conveyances  for 
the  past  week  is  double  that  of  similar  trans¬ 
actions  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year,  with  every  indication  that  the  ac¬ 
tivity  will  be  substained. 

The  splendid  gifts  to  Columbia  College,  in¬ 
cluding  a  round  million,  from  the  President, 
for  the  University  Library  building  and  an¬ 
other  $300,000  for  a  building  for  instruction 
purposes,  will  supply  a  fresh  momentum  to 
the  development  of  the  choice  section  of  the 
city  on  the  upper  West  Side,  and  will  indirect¬ 
ly  aid  the  whole  community  by  furnishing 
work  and  a  new  civic  aspiration. 

Negotiable  securities,  as  a  rule,  are  higher 
and  in  greater  request.  The  “panic  prices” 
are  giving  way  to  more  courageous  feelings  in 
regard  to  business.  No  doubt,  speculators  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  return  of  confidence, 
but  the  rise  in  values,  upon  the  whole,  is 
justified  and  sensible.  The  curious  fiurry  in 
coal  oil  has  about  exhausted  itself 

One  substantial  evidence  of  better  times  is 
the  raising  of  wages  in  many  important  con¬ 
cerns.  This  step  is  rarely  taken  very  spontan¬ 
eously  by  employers,  but  in  several  localities, 
wages  have^een  raised  to  ante-panic  levels. 
Manufacturers  have  been  enabled  to  do  this  be¬ 
cause  of  the  advance  in  prices  which  they  have 
been  able  to  obtain  on  account  of  the  healthier 
demand.  In  most  of  the  leading  industries 
encouraging  reports  are  being  made,  and  there 
is  everywhere  noticable  a  bettor  feeling.  If 
the  nation  can  only  be  spared  another  attack 
on  its  financial  credit,  we  may  look  forward 
to  a  general  revival  of  trade  and  commerce. 

Ifiimuclal. 


MAKE 

JOINT 

ACCOUNT 

INVESTHENTS 

And  contract  to  return  a  reasonable  yearly  interest  and 
one-balf  the  net  profit.  The  titles  to  selected  farmlands 
at  the  present  depressed  valuations  are  the  best  security 
on  eartb.  Information  for  the  askinK. 

ISAAC  MULHOLLAND, 

Investment  Broker,  Colby,  Kansas. 


Confer  with  nie==if 

W/VrillVl  VVlt-ll  ■■•V  ■■  eent.  interest  per 

annum  on  invest  ments  ranging  from  $230  to  $5,000.  1$'  you 
carry  life  insurance  taken  out  {  Ttu  a  CifPE'li'TIt' 
witfiin  the  past  five  years.  IK  d  Act.  A.  ct  i 
you  intend  insuring  your  life.  mvestments-Insurance 


you  Intend  insuring  your  lire. 
IF  y.ur  appiication  for  life 
insurance  has  been  declined.  J 


45  BROADWAY,  NKW  YORK. 


IF  YOtJ  WISH  TO  BUY 

SOUTHERN  LANDS, 

Farm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

Address  E.  C.  ROHERT.-<ON  &  CO..  Neave  Bnilding, 
Cincinnati,  O.  Send  2.5c.  for  the  “Road  to  Wealth,” 
200  page  book . 

WESTERN 

MORTfiABES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE. 

Bought  for  Cash. 

CHAS.E. GIBSON,  45  Milk  St.  Bo$ton,  Ma$s. 


UTitmticiaL 

Make  the  Most  of 
Your 

Prosperity 

SYou  must  not  only 
save,  but  make  your 
savings  earn  their  ut~ 

^  most.  You  should  have 
at  least  6%  interest. 

Send  for  our  pam¬ 
phlet;  free. 

The  Provident 


fTinaticial. 


Trust  Co. 


4.5  Milk  St.. 
Jgston,  Mass. 


Please  mention  I'ne  Evangelist, 

We  offer  6  per  cent  aeeuiitles  drawing 
l?^l  semi-annual  interest  They  have  stood  the 
l^r'l  test  of  many  years  and  never  been  a  singie 
I  Idaydeiinquent.  Sums smsilasliOO received. 


iBusiness  es- 
tabilshed  i  n 
1874.  Paid  up 
Capital  of 
Co.,  $268,800. 


A  letter  or 
postal  card 
requesting 
particulars 
and  stating 


6!^NET 


Samuel  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsbn  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
(Ieorob  Bliss, 

WirxiAM  Libbey, 

John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 

W.  Bayard  Cutting, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

John  J.  Phelps, 


No  19  East  16th  Street 


2d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 

HAVE  YOU  FARMS 

Or  other  Real  Estate  In  the  West 
which  you  desire  to  Sell  7 
This  Association  can  sell  them. 

The  problem  solved  Iw  the  new  application 
of  an  old  principle.  Every  Investor  can 
unload  his  unprofitable  Western  Keel  Estate 
under  the  new  plan,  which  is  equal  In 
Importance  to  a  great  modern  invention. 

OT"  Prospectus  free  on  application  to  the 
Atlas  Building  and  Loan  Association, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 


KOUNTZE  BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
120  Broadway,  -  T 


LETTERS 


OINSRAL 

•ANKINa 

•  USINBSS 


New  York. 


isauao  poa 
TRAVBLeas. 
AVAILaaLS  IN 

all  pants  op 


I  I  how  much  money  you  would  like  to  In- 
I  vest  will  have  prompt  attention.  Address 
iTfm  D.  8.  B.  Johnston  l.«nd  Mortgage  Company, 
fMr'l  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Mention  this  paper. 

United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NKW  YORK. 

4S  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trnste* 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  he  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aftei 
five  days'  notice,  and  will  he  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
Keligions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Individnah 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Tice-Pres 
James  S.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  1..  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES! 


TNANaACTBO.  CREDIT.  tm«  world. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PBILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Excb’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  1  nYrgLallviOIlt 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  AH  $  vol/lIlvHl 
ceive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers'  Cor¬ 
porations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fs-  fiAgtllsviligMa 
voraL'le  terms,  and  make  collection  of  KjCUll  ll/lCo. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  foreign 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 

U1  collections  and  issue  Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Credit  ^’^***’  *^*^'*1*  ^  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


iiclioDl  givectortj. 

kCHERMERHOBN'S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY, 
k  UIdest  and  best  known  in  U.  8. 

Established  185.5. 

3  East  14tr  Street.  New  York. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  vvSiSI^n. 

Classical.  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupila  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Brooklyn. 

William  H.  Macy,  Jb., 
Wm.  D.  Sloans, 

Gustav  H.  SenwAB. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn, 
Oeohob  F.  Vietob, 

Wm.  Wauiorf  Astor. 
James  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 

Daniel  Lord. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortsage  Loans,  Insurance. 

SpeeUil  attention  given  to  the  eare  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Rente. 


New  York. 


Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  E.E. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Fail  term  begins  Sept.  18.  Beautiful  location,  pleasant  home 
life,  thorough  courses  In  every  deiwrtment. 

Miss  K.  J.  DeVohe,  President. 

Bingham  School  for  Boys,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

F.8tablinhed,  1793.  103d  Year  begins  Aug.  14.  1893. 
1788  MaJ.  R.  BINGHAM,  Supt.  1080 

THE  WIITON-WELLESLEY  SCHOOL 

2101  and  2103  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia. 

For  Girls  and  Young  Ladles.  Boarding  and  Day.  Academic, 
College  Preparatory  and  Musical.  14th  year.  For  illns.  cata¬ 
logue  and  refs ,  address  Dr.  A  Mrs.  Jambs  R.  Danforth. 

Nutley,  New  Jersey. 

The  Misses  Timlow.  Hom^'^STfor 

girls,  in  a  charming  suburban  village.  Quiet,  family  life. 

Address  MISS  E.  W.  TIMLOW. 

Virginia,  Near  Old  Point  Comfort. 

Hflll  Day.  Bearding  and  College 
1  11C»LU11  1  lail.  Preparatory  School.  Loca¬ 
tion  on  salt  water.  Climate  de«frable  for  delicate  girls. 
Art,  Mnsic,  Modern  Languages,  specialties.  Number 
limited.  The  Misses  Tileston. 

New  York.  Buffalo. 

The  Chautauqua  College,  Chautraqua  System, 

distinct  trom  the  Reading  Circle,  offers  the  regular  College 
curricnlnm  or  special  college  and  preparatory  coorses  to  stu¬ 
dents  at  home,  by  a  system  of  correspondence  with  professors 
In  leading  colleges.  Address 

John  H.  Daniels,  Executive  Secretary. 

The  misses  ely’s  school  for  girls, 

RIVERSIDE  drive, 

85th  and  86th  Streets,  New  York 

UfCI  I  Q  Pni  I  ECF  idgber  education  of  young 

vTCLLO  UULLbDC  women.  The  revised  catalogue  gives 
full  information  on  reqnlrments  for  admission,  courses  of 
study,  the  history,  equipment,  and  government  of  Welle  Col¬ 
lege. 

William  E.  Watbrs,  Ph.D.,  President,  Anrora,  N.  Y. 

THE  8AUVEUR  COLLEGE  OF  LANOUACES 
and  the  AMHERST  SUMMER  SCHOOL- 

20th  Session  opens  July  1.  1895.  For  program  address 

Prof.  W.  L.  MONTAGUE,  Amherst,  Maas. 

Houghton  Seminary 

For  Young  Women,  affords  best  fa-llities  for  scholar 
ship,  culture  and  sound  moral  training  amid  pleasant 
healthful  suirouodings.  College  preparatory. 

A.  O.  BENEDICT,  A.  M..  Clinton,  N  Y. 


THE  LEGEND  ON  YOUB  LABEL. 

Pasted  on  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper,  is  an  address- 
label.  The  figures  alter  the  name  on  the  label  show  the 
date  to  which  your  subs  rip:  ion  is  paid.  Kindly  ex¬ 
amine  this  label  on  your  paper  and  see  it  anything  is  due 
The  Bvanoeust.  If  so  please  remit  the  amount  to 
ThbEvanoeltst 

33  Union  Sqnate  N  Y.  City. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


May  9,  1896. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

3S  Union  Sqnafe.  New  York. 

HENKY  M.  FIEU).  O.D..  Editor. 

HENRY  K.  ELXJOT.  Pobltoher. 

Tktuis  Tbree  dollars  a  year,  in  adrance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.0i  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  t3.S0  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-five  cents,  in  advance. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon- 
contlnued. 

Advektisino  Rates,  16  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  In  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  moEey  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 
Union  Square,  New  York. 

EnUrtA  at  the  Pni4-ofife  at  JVeir  Fork  as  teeond-fUus 
mail  matter. 


NOTICES. 

PRESBITERIES. 

naytou  Presbytery  stands  adjourned  to  meet  in  the 
Third  Street  Church,  Dayton.  ADiy  13,  at  10:30  a.m. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  ho'd  an  adjourned 
meeting  at  the  chapel  of  the  First  Church,  Fifth  Avenue, 
corner  11th  st..  on  Monday,  April  29,  at  3  p.m.  A  special 
meeting  will  he  held  April  29,  at  the  same  place,  at  8  p.b. 
to  hear  the  trial  sermons  of  applicants  for  licensure.  A 
special  order  for  the  adjoumiid  meeting  will  be  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  request  of  the  Rev.  James  S.  Ramsav, 
D.D..  for  his  release  from  the  pastorate  of  the  Harlem 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  accordance  with  the  citation, 
the  Harlem  congregation  will  appear  by  commissioners. 
The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  will  be  held 
on  Monday,  May  13,  at  3  p.ii.  The  Presrn  tery,  at  its 
meeting  on  April  9.  mstponed  until  the  May  meeting 
the  consideration  of  the  following  ovrrturo  to  the  fun¬ 
eral  Assembly:  “The  Presbytery  of  New  York,  in  session 
.\pril  9.  1895.  overtures  the  General  Assembly  to  instruct 
it  in  relation  to  its  duty  toward  students  applying  to  be 
taken  under  its  care,  who  are  pursuing,  or  propose  to 
pursue,  their  studies  in  theological  seminaries  respecting 
whose  teachings  the  Grnetal  Assembly  disavows  respon¬ 
sibility.”  George  W.  F.  Birch.  S.  C. 


The  International  Missionary  Union  will  hold  its 
twelfth  annual  meeting  at  Clifton  Springs  New  York, 
June  12  to  19.  All  foreign  missionaries  of  any  evangel¬ 
ical  denomination,  whether  now  in  serv'ce  or  retired, 
are  as  such  recognized  without  further  invitation  or  in¬ 
troduction  as  members  r  f  this  union.  A  membership  fee 
of  half  a  dollar  is  asked.  The  purposes  of  the  Union  are 
t  he  mutual  acquaintance  and  conference  of  missionaries, 
and  the  promotion  of  mission  interests  in  Cbiist'an 
hearts  at  home  and  on  the  wide  fields  abroad.  The  Un¬ 
ion  was  organized  at  Niagara  Falls,  Canada,  in  1884.  It 
met  again  there  in  1885,  and  at  Thousand  Islands  Park. 
New  York,  in  If^  and  1887;  in  1^  in  Bridgeton,  New 
Jersey;  and  at  Binghampton,  New  York,  in  ISW.  Since 
that  time  it  hag  held  Us  annual  meeting  at  Clifton 
Springs.  New  York.  Arrangements  are  made  by  the 
hospitality  of  Dr.  Foster  and  other  residents  of  Clifton 
Springs  for  the  entertainment  of  tbe  Union.  There  are 
always  many  missionaries  stopping  at  Clifton  Springs 
for  therapeutic  treatment.  Other  missionaries  coming 
to  attend  the  annual  meeting  will  be  provided  with  en¬ 
tertainment  wdtbout  cost  to  themselves.  Missionary 
candidates  under  designation  to  their  fields  will  also,  as 
far  as  practicable,  be  entertained.  There  are  no  special 
arrangements  for  children.  All  inquiries  will  m  an¬ 
swered  by  the  secretary  of  the  Union,  W.  H.  Belden, 
Clifton  Spiings,  N.  Y. 


The  Mfrrell-Soule  Co.,  of  Syrocuse.  N.  Y.,  offer  $10.00 
ea?b  for  twenty  of  the  best  written  articles  on  the  merits 
of  the  None-Such  Condensed  Mince  Meat,  containing 
not  more  than  tbree  bund  ed  words,  giving,  from  actual 
experience,  a  detailed  description  of  Its  quality,  cleanll- 
nego,  and  convenience.  Tbe  only  condition  imposed  is 
that  each  article  must  be  accompanied  with  a  picture  of 
the  girl  holding  a  pie.  cut  from  the  outside  wrap^r  of  a 
package  of  None  Such  Mince  Meat,  as  evidence  that  the 
writer  bas  actually  used  it.  Tbe  name  of  1  big  paper  must 
also  be  given.  This  offer  will  expire  July  1st,  18^  All 
rejected  manusciipt  will  be  returned  to  the  writer. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY, 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office.  No  20  Ea.st  234  Street. 


\  GENTLEMAN  of  long  business  experience,  and 
.aa.  highest  references  as  to  character,  desires  a  per¬ 
manent  position  of  responsibility  and  trust.  Address 
Treasurer,  W.  8.  P.,  care  Box  No.  2058,  New  York  City. 


Ministers,  Teachers,  Ladles,  Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere  MARION  HAKLAND’8  NEW 
BOOK,  ‘’Home  of  the  Bible.”  Over  200  New  Photos. 
Pleases.  Sells  Past.  Pays  Big  No  Experience  Needed.  One 
sold  51  in  30  boors.  Illustrated  Circulars  Free.  Address  His¬ 
torical  Pub.  Co.,  Pbila. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  HOME  BEAUTIFUL 


by  placing  a  cabinet  of  ”  Passmores  Selected  Parlor 
Shells”  in  your  library,  sitting-room,  parlor  or  office. 

These  shells  are  all  selected,  and  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Among  them  is  the  Mother  of  Pearl,  the  Orange  C)  prea 
the  Tent -shells,  etc.  Thousands  of  tbe  most  refined  per 
sons  in  tbe  world  hare  some  of  these  shells  in  their  homes 
and  many  have  told  me  that  the  longer  they  gaze  at  their 
beautifnl  changing  colois  the  more  they  learn  to  lore 
them. 

If  yon  do  not  wish  a  cabinet,  we  put  them  up  in  sets  of 
twelve,  fifteen  and  twtnty  different  varieties,  packed 
securely,  so  that  they  can  be  shipped  to  different  parts 
of  the  world,  with  perfect  safety. 


send  “fiSlUSfiTg'; 

‘  City. 


Soo'm  '73''  B 

quare.  New  York 


Nasal  Catarrh— Not  Consumption. 

With  tbe  exact  knowledge  which  tbe  Physicians  of  to¬ 
day  have,  diagnosing  is  no  longer  guess  work;  the  poison, 
the  acid,  the  germ,  or  tbe  cause  itself  may  be  clearly 
traced,  and  the  physician  at  once  determine  his  course. 
Therefore  the  public  has  a  guarantee  that  Dr.  H.  James’ 
Preparations  of  Hemp  are  based  upon  strictly  scientific 
principles,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  effects  of 
each  ingredient  separately  and  combined,  upon  each  or¬ 
gan  of  tbe  human  system,  in  either  its  healthy  or  its  dis¬ 
eased  condition.  Hence  the  nniversal  satisfaction  of 
this  remedy. 

This  remedy  speaks  for  itself.  Dr.  H.  James'  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  East  India  Hemp  will  arrest  Catarrh,  and  pre¬ 
vent  It  enteiing  the  lungs,  and  will  positively  cure  Con¬ 
sumption,  Asthma.  Bronchitis,  Nasal  Catarrh  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Debility.  $2.50  per  bottle;  8  bottles  for  $6.50.  Pills 
and  Ointment  $I  25 each.  Craddock  &  Co.,  Preprietors, 
1032  Race  Street,  Philadelphia.  Read  certificate : 

Gertlbmbn— I  have  obeyed  yon  to  the  letter,  by  cleans¬ 
ing  my  nose,  and  inserting  tbe  saturated  tent  at  night. 
Have  taken  the  India  Hemp  as  directed,  and  am  happy 
to  tell  you  that  I  am  perfectly  cured  of  Na' al  Catarrh. 
You  were  rigbt«my  trouble  was  not  Consumption,  bat 
Catarrh.  Very  gratefnlly  yours, 

James  M.  Caldwell.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


DEER  PARK, 

ON  THE  CREST  OF  THE  ALLEGHENIES. 

To  those  contemp’ating  a  trip  to  tbe  mountains  in 
search  of  health  and  pleasure.  Deer  Park,  on  the  crest  of 
the  Allegheny  mountalna  3,000  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
offers  such  varied  attractions  as  a  delightful  atmosphere 
dnriug  both  day  and  night,  pure  water,  sinootb,  winding 
roads  through  the  mountains  and  valleys,  and  the  most 
picturesque  scenery  in  the  Allegheny  range.  Tbe  hotel 
is  equipped  with  all  adjuncts  conducive  to  the  entertain- 
ent,  nleasure  and  comfort  of  its  guests. 

The  surrounding  grounds,  as  well  as  the  hotel,  are 
lighted  with  electiicity.  Six  miles  distant,  on  the  same 
mountain  summit,  is  Oakland,  tbe  twin  resort  of  Deer 
Park,  and  equally  as  well  equipped  for  tbe  entertainment 
and  accommodation  of  its  patrons.  Both  hotels  are  upon 
the  main  line  of  tbe  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  have 
the  advantages  of  its  splendid  Vestibuled  Limited  Ex- 
piess  trains  between  the  East  and  West.  Season  excur¬ 
sion  tickets,  good  for  reinm  passage  until  October  31. 
will  be  placed  on  sale  at  greatly  reduced  rates  at  all  prin¬ 
cipal  ticket  offices  througbont  the  country.  One-way 
tickets,  readieg  from  St.  lx>nls,  Louisville,  Cincinnati, 
Columbus,  Chicago,  and  any  point  on  the  B.  &  O.  system 
to  Washington,  mltimore.  Philadelphia  or  New  York, 
or  vice  versa,  are  good  to  stop  off  at  either  Deer  Park. 
Mountain  Lake  Park  or  Oakland,  and  the  time  limit  will 
be  extended  by  agents  at  either  resort  upon  application, 
to  cover  the  period  of  the  holder’s  visit. 

The  season  at  these  popular  resorts  commences  June 
22nd. 

For  full  information  as  to  hotel  rates,  rooms,  etc.,  ad¬ 
dress  George  D.  DeSbields,  Manager,  Dter  Park,  or  Oak¬ 
land,  Garrett  Conoty,  .Md. 


Why  Pay  Doctors? 

A  guaranteed  cure  for  Constipation  without  medicine 
or  injections,  oiigiuallv  sold  for  $1.00;  a  permanent  cure 
for  Diabetes,  costing  $5.00;  a  California  Salve  for  Piles— 
gives  instant  relief.  And  a  positive  cure  for  Rheuma¬ 
tism.  To  secure  these  four  home  cutes  and  thus  save 
doctor’s  bills,  send  14<‘.  (stamps)  to  Home  Cure  Co..  1012 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


In  our  Church  Construction  and  Equipment  Dcrart- 
mect  will  be  noticed  the  advertisement  of  the  Mosler 
Safe  Company,  who  1  urnish  skeleton  safes  in  which  to 
hold  commnfon  cups,  record  books,  and  other  articles 
for  churches.  This  firm  has  made  a  decided  advance  in 
introdneing  this  class  of  safes,  which  are  being  pur¬ 
chased  by  very  many  churches  in  the  country.  We 
should  he  happy  to  furnish,  through  our  Information 
Bureau,  the  uze,  cost.  etc.,  to  any  who  desire  to  secure 
this  very  necessary  leature  in  church  work. 


ABOUT  SWEET  PEAS. 

Sweet  peas  are  already  up  in  warm  expos¬ 
ures  about  New  York  City,  but  not  so  in  parts 
of  the  country  where  the  snow  banks  have 
hardly  yet  entirely  disappeared.  In  all  such 
areas  these  suggestions  of  “Farm  and  Home” 
may  prove  of  some  service : 

The  soil  best  adapted  for  sweet  peas  is  a 
rather  cold  loam  or  clay  which  should  be 
deeply  dug  and  enriched  below.  Any  soil  is 
easily  prepared  for  them.  Having  tap  roots, 
the  sweet  pea  requires  deep  planting.  It  also 
receives  its  nourishment  from  a  greater  depth 
than  most  annual  flowers.  The  soil  must  be 
thoroughly  spaded  to  the  depth  of  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches,  and  well  rotted  manure  mixed 
thoroughly  into  the  lovser  portion  of  the  soil 
only.  Use  only  well-decon  posed  manure,  as 
the  sweet  pea  at  once  resents  the  presence  of 
any  heating  or  fermenting  matter.  Dig  the 
trench  a  foot  wide  and  deep,  fill  six  inches 
deep  with  rich  compost  and  above  to  the  sur¬ 
face  with  ordinary  soil.  Sow  the  seed  five  to 
six  inches  deep  in  rows  six  inches  apart,  and 
the  seed  an  inch  or  less  apart  in  the  row. 
Cover  with  light  soil  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches  and  press  lightly  over  the  seed.  Plant 
as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  worked— the  earlier 
the  better.  A  sunny  situation  is  best.  Fill  in 
as  the  plants  grow.  Strong  vines  require 
strong,  well  braced  supports.  Many  prefer  a 
four  foot  chicken  wire  with  a  few  wires 
above,  extending  from  stout  posts  at  the  ends 
of  the  rows.  After  well  up  and  all  danger  of 
cut  worms  is  past,  thin  to  three  iqches,  which 
will  give  ample  room  for  their  slender  roots. 
But  little  vv'atering  will  be  required  until  sum¬ 
mer  heat  sets  in  in  earnest ;  then  water  copi¬ 
ously  at  the  roots.  Late  in  June  a  w’atering 
at  the  roots  with  soapsuds  will  be  beneficial 
and  should  the  summer  be  dry  and  hot,  a 
mulching  of  lawn  clippings  will  assist  in  re¬ 
taining  moisture  and  coolness  at  roots. 

A  Date  to  Observe 

Pasted  on  your  paper  or  the  wrapper  is  an  address- 
label,  like  this ; 

John  Knox, 

Dec.  31,  ’93’ 

The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the  date 
to  which  your  subscription  is  paid.  Kindly  examine  this 
label  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anythirg  is  due  The 
Evangelist.  If  so,  please  remit  the  amount  to 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

Notice  that  by  sending  an  additional  $2.25  to  amount 
of  subscription  due  you  can  obtain,  postpaid,  a  copy  of 
Rand,  McNally  &.  Co.’s  Library  Atlas,  the  original  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  which  was  $7.50. 


The  Wild  Flowers  of  America--^ 

The  Evangelist  is  able  to  make  a  very  attractive  spring  offering  of  this 
work  in  serial  form,  in  connection  with  the  paper.  The  weekly  issues, 
eighteen  in  number,  each  contain  sixteen  finely  colored  lithographs  of  wild 
flowers,  supplemented  by  the  most  careful  and  accurate  descriptions.  We 
can  furnish  these  pamphlet  issues  at  15  cts.  each,  or  the  complete  set  for 
$2.50,  if  paid  at  one  time  in  advance.  We  make  also  this  special  offer: 

The  Evangelist  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  expiration  of  subscription 
and  the  Wild  Flowers  of  America,  $5.00.  The  pamphlets  are  also  to  be 
had,  if  preferred,  in  a  neatly  bound  volume  for  $1.00  extra. 

We  will  send  Part  i  of  the  Series,  if  desired,  as  a  sample  to  any  sub¬ 
scriber  for  15  cts.  The  price  of  the  Series  to  non-subscribers  is  25c.  each 
part,  or  $3.50  for  the  set.  Address  THE  EVANGELIST,  33  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


Central  draft  round  wick  burner.  Absolutely  odorless.  Hei6ht, 3  feet,  Dia. of  drum 
8)kiNCHESiWEi6HT,30 POUNDS.  One  gallon  kerosene  lasts  12  HOURS.  The  Laundry  and 
Toilet  soaps,  “BoRAXiNE”AND‘‘MoojESKA”Tbiir  articles,  if  bought  at  retail  would 


SOST, 

EATER, worth  at  RtTAI 


We  will  send  Box  and  heater  on  thirty 
r  NOT.  HOLD  goods  subject  TO  our  order. 

See  Coanqe'ist  October  25  and  Nouember  15 


;.--n?:88iTouCBAafos.$10.00. 

FHIRTY  DAYS’ TRIAL-.  IF  SATISFACTORY  YOU  CAN  REMIT  610.00 


TheIjUIKiiI  ^UFISMAll&f 


Maj  »,  i895. 
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TO  THE  FASHBK3  OF  MEW  TOBK  AND 
NB16HBOB1NG  STATES. 

The  Children's  Aid  Societr  has  established  a  farm  in 
Westchester  County  for  the  training  of  homeless  boys  to 
larmers*  helpers.  These  boys  come  to  us  hungry, 
tagged  and  destitute,  untrained  and  unfitted  for  any 
kind  of  ttseful  occupation.  They  are  sent  to  the  far>n 
school,  and  those  who  show  a  desire  to  learn  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  work  receive  a  course  of  instruction  with  the 
aim  of  developing  the  best  there  is  in  them,  and  fitting 
them  for  a  farmer's  home.  As  they  are  from  12  to  17 
years  of  age  they  are  too  young  to  be  farm  laborers,  but 
if  taken  as  members  of  the  family  they  will  be  useful, 
cheerful  helpers.  These  boys  have  been  rescued  from 
tlie  streets  and  if  placed  in  good  farmers’  homes  under 
instruction  and  kind  supervision  they  will  be  saved  to 
useful  lives.  Who  is  willing  for  the  sake  of  humanity  to 
open  bis  home  to  one  of  these  po  ir  boys  and  to  take  the 
place  of  a  father  to  him  ‘f  Applications  may  be  made  to 
the  Children's  Aid  Society.  Iu6  East  22d  Street. 

Charlks  L.  Brace,  Secretary. 


THE  AMBBICAN  SUNDA  Y-8CHOOIi  UNION, 
ESTABU8HED  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  ont  on  the  Frontier,  where  only  a  Union  missionary  rep¬ 
resenting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
Nearly  1,800  new  schools  started  in  1894  ;  also  108  frontier 
churches  from  schools  previously  established.  70  years  of 

trosperity  Will  you  help  ns  and  share  In  the  bfessing? 

Ivery  dollar  acceptable.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school .  furnishing 
it  with  Bibles,  lesson  helps,  and  a  good  library.  $800.00  sup¬ 
ports  a  missionary  one  )  ear.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from 
missionary  you  aid.  Send  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dis.  Secretary 
Constable  Building,  5th  Ave.  &  E.  18th  St.,  New  York  City. 


THE  59TH  ANNIVERSARY 

of  the 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

700  Park  A-venue, 

NEW  YORK. 

Tuesday  Evening:,  May  l4th,  at  8  O’clock, 

ANNIVEBSABV  EXEBCIHES 
In  the  Adams  Chapel. 

Addresses  by  the  Members  of  the  Graduating 
Class: 

The  Christian  Law  of  Brotherhood, 

Thomas  Coyle. 

Present  Day  Opportunities  in  the  Ministry, 

WisTHROP  B.  Greene. 

The  Witness  of  the  Ministry, 

RoMiLLY  F.  Humphries. 
Theology  and  Poetry,  -  John  A.  Macintosh. 
Presentation  of  Diplomas,  by  Charles  Butler, 
LL.D.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Address  to  the  Graduating  Class,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  S.  Hastings,  D.D.,  Lli.D.,  President  of 
the  Faculty. 


THE  POPULAR 

SCIENCE  MONTHLY. 

FOR  MAY. 


Professional  Institutions.  I.  Professions  In  Gener¬ 
al.  By  Herbert  Hpe.ncer. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  p  ipers  in  which  Mr.  Spencer 
will  show  how  evolution  has  operated  In  the  rise  of  the 
professions  from  a  single  activity  of  primitive  man. 
.Studies  of  Childhood.  VIII.  Fear.  By  Prof.  James 
Sully  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Shows  that  some  children  are  f  rightened  by  heavy,  rum¬ 
bling  sounds,  and  the  sight  of  a  huge  moving  object,  like 
the  waves  of  a  sea,  while  others  are  pleased  by  them. 
Archaeology  in  Denmark.  By  Prof.  FREDERICK  Starr. 
Illustrate  I. 

Traces  the  progress  of  this  science  in  the  country  that 
has  given  it  many  of  its  leading  features.  Thefiguies 
comprise  portraits  and  cuts  of  prehistoric  objects. 

OTHER  ARTICLES  BY 

Prof.  W.  K.  Brooks,  Prof.  Charles  Sedowick  .Minot, 
Paul  Leroy  Beaulieu,  W.  D.  Lh  Sueur,  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Lusk,  Logan  O.  McPherson,  OtisT.  Mason, 
Lewis  R.  Harley,  and  L,  Capitan. 
Correspondence;  Editor's  Table;  Literary  No¬ 
tices;  Popular  Miscellany;  Note.s. 


50  cents  a  number;  $5.00  a  year, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO..  NEW  YORK. 


The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday- 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir¬ 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  nstruments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matter?  affecting  the  spiritual  oi 
temporal  interests  of  your  church.  Address 

The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square.  New  York 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

Springfield,  Mass. — The  commission  appointed 
by  the  P«»bytery  of  Boston  at  the  spring  meeting 
visited  Sprin^eld  April  dOth  and  organized  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  there.  Committees  consisting 
of  Rev.  C.  S.  Dewing  and  Elder  James  Frame  exam¬ 
ined  letters,  and  Rev.  H.  C.  Hovey  and  Elder  John 
Gilchrist  examined  candidates  on  confession.  Fiftv- 
four  letters  were  approved  by  the  committee  as  in 
order  and  the  names  enrolled  by  the  commission. 
Twenty-six  persons  were  also  received  on  confession 
of  their  faith  and  enrolled;  five  received  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  baptism— eighty  in  all.  The  majority  are 
heads  of  families,  thirty  -  six  men  and  forty-four 
women.  At  seven  p.  M.  the  commission  reassembled 
•  and  the  followiM  ofiScers  were  elected:  elders— J.  T. 
Bowne.  F.  A.  Tucker,  and  T.  C.  Hutchinson;  dea¬ 
cons— A.  Wamock,  Wm.  Mitchell,  Geo.  H.  Graham, 
L.  O.  Eaton,  Wm.  Addison,  and  S.  B.  Blakeman. 
Geo.  H.  Graham  was  elected  clerk.  At  eight  o’clock 
a  -large  audience  gathered  in  Armory  Hall,  and  the 
formal  exercises  began.  Rev.  G.  A.  Wilson  of  Hol¬ 
yoke,  moderator  of  Presbytery,  presided  and  ordained 
and  installed  the  offlcers-elect;  Rev.  A.  V.  S  Wal¬ 
lace,  pastor  of  the  Tbompsonville,  Ct.,  Presbyterian 
Church,  read  the  Scripture  lesson  and  presented  the 
congratulations  of  his  church,  of  which  the  minister 
in  charge,  Rev.  Wm.  Hart  Dexter,  was  a  former  pas¬ 
tor;  Rev.  H.  C.  Hovey,  D.D.,  after  prayer  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Morse,  an  active  member  of  the  new  congrega¬ 
tion,  gave  an  eloquent  sermon  from  Rom.  xii.  5,  and 
the  omcers  and  members  having  answered  the  usual 
questions,  the  formal  announcement  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  was  made.  The  pastor-at-large  (Mr.  Dewing) 
delivered  the  address  to  the  church,  and  letters  of 
cordial  greeting  from  Revs.  Dr.  Moxom  of  Spring- 
field,  A.  R.  Scott  of  Worcester,  and  others,  were 
read.  The  commission  then  adjourned,  and  a  very 
mofitable  communion  service  conducted  by  Rev.  Mr 
Dexter,  the  newly  elected  elders  acting,  concluded  an 
occasion  of  exceptional  interest  and  importance. 

Boston.— St.  Avdrew's  Church. — After  several 
years  as  stated  supply,  Rev.  P.  M.  MacDonald,  D.D., 
accepted  a  unanimous  call  from  this  church,  and 
was  installed  on  the  evening  of  May  2d.  Rev.  L.  H. 
Angler  presided.  Rev.  W.  E.  Archibald,  Ph.D., 
preached  the  sermon.  Dr.  Court  of  Lowell  charged 


The  church  has  good  prospects  of  increasing  pros¬ 
perity.  D. 

Brockton,  Mass. — This  congregation  has  engaged 
the  services  of  Rev.  L.  V.  Price  for  six  months,  with 
the  view  to  more  permanent  relations.  He  formerly 
served  Presbyterian  churches  in  New  York  State 
with  much  acceptance. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  met  in  the 
West  Presbyterian  Church  of  Binghamton  April 
15th,  and  continued  in  session  through  the  next  day. 
Rev.  John  McLachlan  was  moderator.  The  Plan  of 
Federation  was  disapproved.  The  General  Assem¬ 
bly  was  overturedto  reduce  the  mileage  assessment. 
The  overture  on  Book  of  Discipline  was  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
the  installment  of  Rev.  Wm.  Parsons  over  the 
church  of  Union,  and  for  the  ordination  and  install¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Bryant  over  the  Floral  Avenue 
Church,  Binghamton.  Rev.  Wm.  A.  George  was 
received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City,  and 
Rev.  David  I.  Sutherland  was  dismissed  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Lackawanna  to  accept  the  charge  of  the 
church  at  Susquehanna,  Pa.  Ministers  Geo.  N. 
Macdonald  and  Junius  J.  Cowles,  principals,  and 
Benjamin  B.  Knapp  and  Frederick  Perkins,  alter¬ 
nates,  and  Elders  Oliver  A.  Kilmer  and  Jos.  N. 
Wheeler,  principals,  and  Daniel  E.  Whitmore  and 
Jas.  H.  Sherrard,  alternates,  were  elected  commis¬ 
sioners  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Haverstraw.  —  It  was  to  this  place  that  Mr. 
Amasa  S.  Freeman,  then  a  senior  student  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  went  in  1846,  as  agreed  at  the 
time,  ‘‘for  a  single  Sabbath  only.”  For  one  thing, 
being  a  canny  young  man,  he  was  probably  mindful 
of  his  stock  of  “finished  discourse-s”  and  did  not 
propose  to  undertake  the  composition  of  a  second 
sermon  before  graduation  !  So  it  was  distinctly 
stipulated  that  he  was  to  preach  “for  a  single  Sab¬ 
bath”  and  then  be  heard  no  more  in  Haverstraw. 
The  preacher  may  propose  thus  definitely,  but  aker 
all  the  issue  is  with  Providence  and  the  people.  The 
young  preacher  was  persuaded  to  return  there  again 
and  again,  ana  he  was  only  fairly  out  of  the  Semi¬ 
nary  when  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Central 
Church,  and  there  he  has  remained,  going  in  and 
out  before  that  people— first  the  fathers  and  now 
the  children — for  the  space  of  about  forty-nine  years. 
And  these  have  all  been  busy  and  fruitful  years. 
We  observe  that  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  April  the 
Central  Church  received  an  accession  of  eighteen 
members,  all  save  two  on  profession  of  their  faith. 
While  the  great  industry  of  the  place  and  vicinity, 
that  of  brick  manufacturing,  has  been  much  de¬ 
pressed,  the  work  of  the  church  has  been  vigorously 
prosecuteil.  In  addition  to  his  own  church,  Dr. 
Freeman  bears  a  larger  burden  of  calls  for  service 
beyond  his  own  parish  and  people  than  perhaps  any 
other  minister  of  the  vicinity.  Being  widely  Imown, 
he  has  become  by  common  consent  the  pastor-at- 
large  of  the  non-church  going,  or  at  least  the  un¬ 
attached,  community.  These  call  upon  him  to  come 
and  give  their  dead  Christian  burial— a  call  to  which 
he  ever  responds,  and  with  the  hope  and  purpose  of 
sowing  the  good  seed  beside  all  waters. 

Glen’s  Falls.— Sunday,  April  28th,  the  pastor, 
the  Rev.  John  R.  Grosser,  read  the  annual  report  of 


the  First  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  year  ending 
April  1.  The  report  shows  the  church  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  Oaring  the  year  there  were 
added  fo  the  membershm  roll  S7  on  profession  of 
faith  and  34  by  letter.  There  were  39  baptisms,  of 
which  23  were  adults  and  16  infants.  The  church 
contributions  during  the  y^r  were  as  follows:  To 
Home  Missions,  $707;  to  Foreign  Missions,  $1,000; 
to  Board  of  Education,  182;  Ministerial  Relief,  $102; 
Church  Erection,  $91;  Freedmen.  $170;  State  work 
in  home  missions,  $114;  American  Bible  Society,  $71; 
to  aid  weak  colleges  and  academies,  $37:  expense  of 
maintaining  the  church  for  the  year,  $5,154;  for  im¬ 
provements  and  assisting  the  needy  of  the  parish, 
$4,494;  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  $^. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newton  spent  two  delight¬ 
ful  days— April  9t.h  and  lOih— with  the  hospitable 
pastor  and  people  of  the  church  of  Hackettstown. 
After  the  sermon  by  retiring  moderator  Rev.  G.  H. 
S.  Campbell.  D.D.,  Rev.  Irving  Maxwell  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him.  Instructive  and  stirring  addresses 
were  delivered  at  a  public  meeting  on  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning  on  Self-denial  for  Foreign  Missions,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Butler  of  Blairstown,  and  on  Sroodical  Home 
Missions  by  Rev.  John  Dixon  of  Trenton.  Four 

Sastors  were  released  from  their  charges:  Rev.  W. 

f.  Todd,  D.D.,  from  Yellow  Frame;  Rev  C.  E.  Van 
Allen  from  Delaware  and  Knowlton :  Rev.  G.  H.  S. 
Campbell,  D.D.,  from  Danville,  and  Rev.  Irving 
Maxwell  from  the  Oxford  Second  Church.  Dr. 
Campbell  was  appointed  stated  supply  of  Beattys- 
town  and  Second  Mansfield.  Dr.  Todd  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Pre8byter>[  of  Erie,  and  Dr.  Hunsicker 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  North.  Licenti¬ 
ate  R.  Collins  Bryant,  sou  of  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Bryant, 
pastor  of  the  Asbury  Church,  and  about  complet¬ 
ing  his  theological  studies  in  Auburn  Seminary, 
was  dismissed  to  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Bing¬ 
hamton,  to  take  charge  of  a  new  and  promising 
church  in  the  city  of  Binghamton.  The  Presbytery 
answered  the  overture  from  the  General  Assembly 
on  an  additional  chapter  in  the  Book  of  Discipline 
in  the  affirmative,  and  joined  other  Presbyteries  in 
asking  the  Assembly  to  reduce  its  assessment;  also 
tor^uest  the  Theological  Seminaries  under  its  care 
to  give  instruction  in  Missions.  Reports  from  the 
churches  were  encouraging.  Blair  Academy  shows 
continued  improvements  in  its  buildings  and 
grounds,  through  the  continued  generosity  of  its 
founder,  as  well  as  a  general  prosperity  of  the  in¬ 
stitution.  The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Presbytery  reports  a  large  advance  in  the  amount 
of  its  offerings.  The  proposed  pilgrimage  of  the 
Synod  of  New  Jersey  to  the  historic  church  grounds 
in  Monmouth  County,  in  June  next,  was  com¬ 
mended  to  the  Presbytery  and  its  congregatioi^ 
and  the  prosp^t  is  that  a  goodly  number  will  join 
in  the  interesting  visit.  C. 

Trenton.  —  The  congregation  of  the  Prospect- 
.street  Church  celebrated  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  the  organization  of  the  church  on  May  1st.  The 
annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  church,  and  was  at¬ 
tended  by  a  very  large  and  interested  congregation. 
The  pastor  gave  an  address  of  reminiscence,  re¬ 
counting  the  events  of  the  church’s  life  and  of  his 
pastorate,  which  began  within  a  few  months  of  the 
organization  of  the  church.  Reports  of  the  various 
departments  of  church  life  fOr  the  past  year  were 
read,  embracing  the  work  of  the  pastor.  Sabbath- 
school  superintendents.  Woman’s  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  Societies,  Young  People’s  Societies, 
boys’  prayeivmeeting,  treasurers  of  session,  Sab- 
hatb-school,  deacons,  and  Board  of  Trustees.  The 

Sastor,  Rev.  Walter  A.  Brooks,  D.D.,  was  about  to 
ismiss  the  congregation  into  the  chapel  for  the 
refreshments  and  social  converse  customary  in  this 
church  upon  anniversary  occasions,  when  he  w&s 
stopped  by  Elder  John  A.  Campbell,  who,  in  a  very 
tender  and  beautiful  address,  presented  the  congrat¬ 
ulations  and  good  wishes  of  the  people,  and  their 
request  that  the  pastor  would  go  apart  and  rest 
awhile,  suggesting  a  trip  to  Europe  as  a  convenient 
method,  and  presenting  him  with  a  check  for  $570 
for  that  purpose.  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Studdiford,  D.D., 
pastor  or  the  Third  Church,  also,  in  a  very  happy 
address,  presented  the  pastoFs  wife  with  a  hand¬ 
some  silver  jardiniere,  filled  with  choice  ferns  and 
flowers,  in  token  of  the  people’s  loving  regard. 

Paterson. — On  May  5th  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
saiy  of  the  Third  Church,  tne  fifteenth  anniversary 
of  Rev.  J.  B.  Gallaway  in  the  pastorate  thereof,  and 
the  third  anniversary  of  the  Cnristian  Endeavor  So¬ 
ciety  in  connection  with  it,  were  celebrated.  The 
pulpit  was  tastefully  decorated  with  palms  and 
choice  plants.  Sermons  suitable  to  the  triple  cele¬ 
bration  were  delivered  by  the  pa.stor  at  the  morning 
and  the  evening  service.  At  3.30  P.  M.  addresses 
were  made  by  the  Revs.  J.  W.  Brougher,  David  W. 
Hutchinson,  and  John  Cranford,  all  of  Paterson. 
OHIO. 

Cleveland.— Mr.  Editor:  Your  words  of  wisdom 
with  reference  to  the  coming  Assembly  in  las^ 
week’s  issue  are  timely,  for  there  is  something  “in 
the  air.”  Even  the  Cleveland  Presbytery  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  great  Mogul  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  We  of  the  liberal  portion  were  glad  to 
assist  tbs  conservatives  in  electing  a  moderator  o 
their  stamp  (a  young  man),  but  bad  no  idea  that 
they  would  nominate  him  and  a  brother  who  had 
only  two  years  since  been  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  (also  a  young  man)  for  commissioners. 
But  all  things  had  been  “cut  and  dried”  for  the  oc¬ 
casion,  as  was  proven  by  an  entire  absence  of  caa- 
vassing  on  their  part,  and  to  prevent  any  attempt 
of  the  same  on  our  part,  it  was  ordered  that  nomi¬ 
nations  for  commissioners  be  made  at  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  before  IS  m.,  and  that  the  election  be  the  “first 
order”  after  dinner — at  1  o’clock;  also  that  exami¬ 
nation  d  sessional  minutes  should  be  done  during 
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the  noun  hour,  and  not  during  the  seasion  of  Pres- 
^tery.  Thus  the  time  was  filled  up  to  the  vote, 
llie  liberals  nominated  two  ministers  ncU^r  of 
whom  had  ever  been  members  of  Assembly.'  Both 
were  men  ripe  in  experience,  and  one  of  whom  is  as 
able  a  minister  as  Cleveland  contains.  These  facts 
sufficiently  exhibit  the  “ear  marks”  of  the  one  man 
who  is  paid  for  manipulating  the  Assembly.  C. 

Orwell. — This  church  has  received  into  fellow¬ 
ship  twenty-five  members,  nearly  all  on  profession 
of  their  faith.  J.  E.  C. 

ILLINOIS. 

WAYNESVILLK. — Three  members  united  with  this 
church  at  the  communion  April  28th  by  profession, 
and  two  by  letter. 

IOWA. 

Sharpsbcrg. — A  commission  of  Coming  Presby¬ 
tery  appointed  at  its  recent  meeting  met  at  Sharps- 
burg  Toesday  evening  April  90th,  and  proceeded  to 
organize  a  cnurch.  Rev.  F.  L.  Goflf  presided  and 
preached.  A  petition  was  presented  signed  by  82 
persons  who  desired  to  become  members  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  the 
church  was  duly  organized  with  82  members.  Four 
ruling  elders  were  chosen  and  installed.  Two  of 
them  were  also  ordained.  Five  deacons  were  also 
installed  and  made  trustees.  Four  of  them  were  or¬ 
dained.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  organization  Rev. 
E.  A.  Enders  was  duly  installed  pastor.  Rev.  J.  F. 
Hinkhouse  of  Lenox  giving  the  charge  to  the  pastor. 
Rev.  F.  C.  Smith,  D.U.,  of  Clarinda,  the  charge  to  the 
people,  and  ^v.  F.  L.  Goff  of  Afton  propounding 
the  constitutional  questions  and  offering  prayer. 
The  church  has  a  good  edifice  costi^  $2,000  and  a 
Sabbath-school  of  100  members.  This  makes  the 
seventh  Presbyterian  church  in  Taylor  County,  with 
another  community  asking  for  an  organization. 

Lenox. — This  charge,  under  the  pastoral  services 
of  Rev.  J.  F.  Hinkhouse,  has  had  a  prosperous  year. 
Seventy-four  persons  have  been  received  into  the 
church;  the  orainance  of  baptism  has  been  adminis¬ 
tered  to  %  adults  and  6  infants.  The  Sabbath-school 
enrollment  has  reached  270;  the  benevolent  offerings 
have  been  $379  and  congr^ational  expenses  $1,761. 
The  pastor  represents  his  Presbytery  in  the  General 
Assembly,  after  which  he  will  take  his  annual  vaca¬ 
tion. 

NEBRASKA. 

Hastings  Presbytery  met  at  Superior  April  23. 
Sermon  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Knott,  retiring  modera¬ 
tor.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Steele  was  made  moderator. 
The  Rev.  Gieo.  Bray  of  Aurora  and  Elder  Robert 
Brown  of  Hasting  were  made  commissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly.  Elder  John  H.  Powers  was  li¬ 
censed  as  a  local  evangelist.  Presbytery  expressed 
itself  in  favor  of  federation  on  a  different  ilan  of 
representation  and  taxation.  The  Rev.  D.  W.  Mont¬ 
gomery  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Ne¬ 
braska  City,  and  the  Rev.  Jacob  Schadel  from  the 
Presbytery  of  St.  Louis.  W.  F.  Rinoland,  S.  C. 

IDAHO. 

The  Presbytery  of  Boise  met  in  Nampa,  April 
11.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  S.  E.  Wish- 
ard,  D.D.,  synodical  missionary.  Rev.  T.  W.  Bowen 
was  elected  moderator.  Rev.  J.  H.  Barton  was  re¬ 
elected  stated  clerk  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Minis¬ 
ter  E.  N.  Murphy  and  Elder  John  P.  Tate  were 
chosen  commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly. 
The  overture  on  Book  of  Discipline  was  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  Presbytery  expressed  itself  as  fa¬ 
voring  the  idea  of  Federation,  out  objected  to  some 
features  of  the  plan  suggested  by  the  last  Assem¬ 
bly,  especially  secs.  4  and  11.  Rev.  John  A.  Tracy 
was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  Albany. 
The  committee  appointed  to  organize  a  church  in 
South  Boise  reported  that  it  had  organized  a  church 
of  fifteen  memoers.  Rev.  W.  J.  Boone  reported  the 
organization  of  a  church  at  Lower  Boise.  The 
churches  were  ordered  enrolled.  A  call  from  the 
Second  Church  of  Boise  City  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Rev.  T.  P.  Howard.  An  overture  asking  the 
General  Assembly  to  furnish  its  Minutes  free  of 
charge  to  all  ruling  elders  requesting  it  was  adopted. 
Mr.  Thos.  H.  Crispin,  after  a  satisfi^tory  examina¬ 
tion,  was  licensed  for  one  year  as  a  local  evangelist. 
Rev.  W.  J.  Boone,  president  of  the  College  of  Idaho, 
reported  that  institution  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
but  in  ne^  of  funds  to  build  a  dormitory  and  board¬ 
ing  department.  A  resolution  was  adopted  request¬ 
ing  the  pastors  to  see  that  the  Assembly  Herald  be 
placed  in  every  Presbyterian  home  within  the  bounds 
of  this  Presbytery.  Delegates  from  the  Ladies’ 
Missionaiy  Societies  in  the  Presbytery  met  and 
formed  a  Ibesbyterial  organization  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers:  president,  Mrs  J.  H.  Barton;  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  C.  Stranghan;  treasurer,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Boone.  The  fall  meeting  of  Presbytery  will  be  held 
in  Bellevue.  J.  H.  Barton,  Stated  Clerk. 

Kendall  Presbytery  met  in  session  at  Idaho 
Falls  April  19th.  Rev.  R.  P.  Boyd,  retiring  modera¬ 
tor,  opened  Ibesbytery  with  sermon.  Rev.  S.  B. 
McClelland  was  choeen  moderator,  and  Rev.  H.  S. 
Waaler  temporary  clerk.  The  Plan  of  Federation 
was  dissentM  from;  overture  on  Judicatories  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative.  Commissioners  to  Gener¬ 
al  Assembly:  Minister  George  Lamb  and  Elder  Ed¬ 
ward  Bucber.  The  Synod  of  Utah  was  overtured  to 
change  the  bounds  of  this  Presbytery.  Fall  meeting 
at  S(^  Springs  Sept.  9.  Geo.  Lamb,  S.  C. 

ARIZONA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Arizona  met  at  the  Indian 
Training  School  Buildings  at  Tucson  under  the  su¬ 
perintendence  of  Rev.  H.  Billman,  April  5th.  Per¬ 
fect  harmony  prevailed  and  the  entertainment  was 
delightful.  The  Rev.  T.  C.  Moffett,  the  youngest 
member  of  our  body^  was  choeen  moderator,  and 
later  ^pointed  commissioner  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  The  usual  routine  of  business  was  followed. 
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and  the  results  of  the  year’s  work  were  favorable— 
an  advance  on  any  former  year.  The  church  at 
Tombstone  has  suspended,  as  the  mines  have  shut 
down  and  most  of  the  pe^le  have  left.  The  largest 
church  membership  is  at  Phoenix,  187 — additions,  45; 
the  next  largest  is  the  Pima  Indian  church  with  151 
— an  addition  of  And  the  Sabbath-school,  num¬ 

bering  193,  has  an  average  of  185 !  Our  churches  are 
all  in  a  healthy  and  prosperous  condition,  and  Sab- 
toth-school  Work  and  Temperance  as  well  as  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  are  steadily  advancing.  The  number 
added  on  certificate  to  our  churches  is  38  and  on  pro 
fession  68,makiug  a  total  of  106.  The  contributions 
to  all  the  Boards  amount  to  $590.25 — not  a  laige  sum 
in  flu^  times,  but  in  these  hard  times  a  good  show¬ 
ing  where  there  is  but  one  church  of  any  ability. 

greatly  need  four  new  men,  but  the  condition  of 
the  treasury  of  the  Home  Board  forbids  obtaining 
them  at  present.  Brother  Billman  is  doing  a  grand 
work  for  his  Indian  boys  and  girls,  and  his  nearly 
seven  years’  service  is  telling  on  their  mental  and 
moral  improvement.  He  has  an  efficient  corps  of 
helpers  and  has  proved  himself  a  splendid  executive 
officer  and  disciplinarian,  and  Governor  Hughes  so 
highly  appreciates  his  abilities  that  he  has  appointed 
him  Chancellor  of  the  University  and  one  of  its  Re¬ 
gents.  Our  next  place  of  meeting  is  Peoria — a  nu¬ 
cleus  of  a  town  on  the  new  railroad  from  Ash  Forks 
to  Phoenix,  to  be  extended,  we  hope,  through  Flor¬ 
ence  to  Benson  or  Tucson  and  thence  to  Nogales. 
The  work  is  crowding  us,  but  if  we  bad  the  men  we 
need,  we  would  crowd  the  work.  The  chapel  for  the 
Spanish  church  at  Florence  is  in  process  of  erection, 
and  we  hope  to  dedicate  in  June. 

I.  T.  Whittemore,  Stated  Clerk. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

San  Juan  County.— Wanted,  a  good  minister  for 
the  Farmington  churches  in  San  Juan  County,  N.  M. 
These  three  churches  and  field  are  under  the  care  of 
the  Home  Board.  The  field  is  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  in  the  Presbytery  of  Santa  F6.  A  man  of  tact, 
energy,  and  good  common  sense  will  find  this  a  good 
field.  Applications  and  credentials  to  be  forwarded 
to  Rev.  w.  Williama  Santa  F^,  N.  M.,  chairman 
Home  Missions  Committee  of  Presbytery. 


A  PKOMISIN6  LIFE  ENDED. 

McGirFERT.— Died  in  Asheville.  N.  C.,  on  April  20th, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  Joseph  Carleton  McGIflert. 
yonnKOEt  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  N.  McGiffert,  D.D.,  of 
Ashtabula,  Ohio,  and  brother  of  Professor  A.  C.  McGilTert 
of  Union  Theologdcal  luminary.  New  York. 

Mr.  McGiffert  the  close  of  whose  young  and  beau¬ 
tiful  life  on  earth  is  thus  briefiy  chronicled  was  at 
the  time  of  his  death  a  member  of  the  Sophomore 
class  in  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  deeply  beloved  and  highly  respected 
men  in  the  college,  and  with  his  bright  and  sunny 
disposition  and  winning  ways  he  mtide  friends 
wherever  he  went.  With  the  finest  and  most  thorough 
scholarship,  he  combined  oratorical  and  musical 
gifts  of  the  highest  order.  From  the  beginning  of 
his  course  he  had  presided  at  the  college  organ  and 
bad.been  a  prominent  member  of  the  collie  glee  and 
mandolin  clubs,  while  he  gave  evidence  of  bis  abil¬ 
ity  not  only  as  a  scholar  but  also  as  a  speaker,  by 
winning  at  the  close  of  his  Freshman  year  the  high¬ 
est  prizes  both  in  Mathematics  and  in  Oratory. 
Versatile,  talented,  brilliant,  pure  hearted  and  high 
minded, and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  his  Master;  a  career  of  rare  promise 
and  of  singular  usefulness  seemed  opening  before 
him. 

The  death  of  such  a  youth  at  the  very  threshold 
of  manhood  leaves  the  world  distinctly  poorer— for 
the  world  needs  all  the  consecrated  brain,and  heart 
that  can  be  enlisted  in  her  service — but  Heaven  per¬ 
haps  needs  them  too  and  if  earth  is  made  poorer 
heaven  is  made  richer  by  the  translation  of  such  a 
life. 


DEATH  OF  JUDGE  LEVI  B.  TAFT. 

The  church  of  Pontiac,  Mich.,  has  been  greatly 
bereaved  in  the  death  of  Hon.  Levi  B.  Taft,  for  many 
years  an  elder  and  trustee  in  the  church.  He  was  of 
good  New  England  parentage,  having  been  born  in 
Bellingham,  Mass.,  Aug.  6, 1821.  He  was  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1843,  and  then  negan  the 
study  of  law  in  Detroit,  Mich.  He  afterwards  prac¬ 
tised  law  in  Detroit,  Niles,  Chicago,  and  Pon¬ 
tiac,  attaining  a  high  position  in  his  profession.  In 
1873  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Sixth  Judicial 
Circuit.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  sympathies  and 
genial  nature,  a  constant  student,  and  a  remarkable 
Bible  scholar.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  the  recent 
controversies  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  liberal  and  progres¬ 
sive  element  in  our  Church.  His  wife,  five  cnildren, 
and  the  church  and  community  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
good  man,  an  eminent  jurist,  and  a  Christian  scholar. 


CAGED  THE  CANARIES. 

About  350  years  ago  (says  the  St.  Louis 
Globe- Democrat)  a  ship  returning  from  the 
islands  in  the  Atlantic,  which  people  then 
called  the  Fortunate  Isles,  but  which  were 
undoubtedly  the  Canaries,  went  ashore  on  the 
coast  of  Italy,  near  Leghorn.  A  cage  of  beau¬ 
tiful  birds  captured  in  these  islands  was 
broken,  and  the  birds  were  liberated.  Through 
some  caprice  they  did  not  take  refuge  on  the 
Italian  mainland,  but  went  to  the  island  of 
Elbe,  where,  in  due  time,  they  nested  and 
bred  and  increased  in  numbers.  The  Italians 
discovered  that  they  were  good  singers,  and 
began  to  capture  them  and  sell  them  in  cages. 

This  gave  rise  to  a  traffic  which  soon  com¬ 
pletely  cleared  the  island  of  Elbe  of  canary 
birds,  so  that  not  one  was  left  there  in  a  wild 
state.  From  that  time  the  history  of  the 
canary  has  been  one  of  perpetual  imprison¬ 
ment  and  of  the  transformation  of  bis  appear¬ 
ance  and  character.  He  has  become  what  may 
be  called  an  artificial  bird.  Every  nation  of 
Europe  has  produced  a  canary  of  a  special 
type.  In  the  natural  state  of  canaries,  as  they 
still  exist  in  the  Canary  Islands  and  other 
Atlantic  islands,  the  birds  are  of  a  greyish 
green,  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  but  they  are 
such  energetic  singers  that  they  have  been 
known  to  break  the  membrane  of  their 
throats  in  pouring  forth  their  song. 


!■ 
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JAlma, Michigan. 


For  health  seekers,  for  rest  seek¬ 
ers,  for  pleasure  seekers.  The  Alha 
is  better  than  a  voyage,  better  than 
the  country,  better  than  the  tropics. 
Better  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  because  it  gives  you  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  most  efficacious  mineral 
waters,  the  most  eminent  pb3rsi- 
cians,  the  grandest  climate,  the 
finest  scenery— every  comfort  and 
convenience  known  in  modem 
life.  A  handsome  book  telling  you 
all  about  \i,/ree.  ^ 

The  Alma  Sanitarium  Co., 
Aima,  nich. 


May  9,  1895. 


GOVEBNOB  PBTKB  MINI) IT. 

A  service  in  commemoration  of  Peter  Minuit, 
the  founder  and  Brst  Governor  of  New  Sweden, 
was  held  in  the  Dover  (Del. )  Court  House  on 
Tuesday,  April  23rd.  It  was  arranged  for  and 
carried  through  by  a  committee  of  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Delaware  Legislature,  a  prime 
mover  in  which  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  Cort, 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate.  The  memorial  ser¬ 
vice  was  held  in  the  presence  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  a  large  audience  of  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  people  from  ml  parts  of  the  State,  with 
representatives  of  the  Historical  Societies  of 
Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  Speaker  Records 
of  the  Senate  presided,  flanked  on  one  side 
by  Speaker  McMullen  of  the  House  and  ex- 
Governor  Reynolds,  and  on  the  other  by  Chief 
Justice  Lore  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Dr.  J. 
C.  Stille,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  His¬ 
torical  Society.  Dr.  Murray,  Chajplain  of  the 
House,  offered  prayer.  The  historical  address 
was  by  Chaplain  Cort,  and  shed  much  light 
upon  Minuit’s  relations  to  the  Church  at 
Wesel,  his  Gvernorship  of  the  New  Nether¬ 
lands,  the  time  and  circumstances  of  his  ar¬ 
rival  on  the  Delaware,  not  later  than  March 
15,  1588,  and  his  treaty  with  the  Indians, 
March  29,  1638,  on  the  site  of  Wilmington,  ac¬ 
quiring  for  the  crown  of  Sweden  by  purchase 
a  tract  of  country  including  not  only  the  pres¬ 
ent  State  of  Delaware,  but  the  site  of  Phila- 
delpha,  forty-four  years  previous  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  treaty  of  William  Penn.  H.  C.  Conrad, 
Esq.,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  followed  with  an 
admirable  address  eulogistic  of  the  old  Dutch 
and  Swedes  of  colonial  days.  Altogether  the 
occasion  was  most  interesting,  and  cannot  fail 
to  revive  interest  in  the  founder  alike  of  New 
Netherlands  and  New  Sweden,  of  one  closely 
identifled  with  the  Reformed  Church,  and  who 
led  the  way  in  dealing  fairly  and  justly  with 
the  Indians. 

‘•THE  MONBOE  DOCTBINE." 

It  was  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  session  that  a  great  effort  was  then  mak¬ 
ing  in  Spain  and  Portugal  to  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  of  those  countries,  and 
that  it  appeared  to  be  conducted  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  moderation.  It  need  scarcely  be  re¬ 
marked  that  the  result  has  been,  so  far,  very 
different  from  what  was  then  anticipated.  Of 
events  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  with 
which  we  have  so  much  intercourse,  and  from 
which  we  derive  our  origin,  we  have  always 
been  anxious  and  interested  spectators.  The 
citizens  of  the  United  States  cherish  sentiments 
the  most  friendly,  in  favor  of  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  their  fellow-men  on  that  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  In  the  wars  of  the  European 
powers,  in  matters  relating  to  themselves,  we 
nave  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  com¬ 
port  with  our  policy  so  to  do.  It  is  only  when 
our  rights  are  invaded,  or  seriously  menaced, 
that  we  resent  injuries,  or  make  preparation 
for  our  defence.  With  the  movements  in  this 
hemisphere  we  are,  of  necessity,  more  imme¬ 
diately  connected,  and  by  causes  which  must 
be  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and  impartial 
observers.  The  political  system  of  the  allied 
powers  is  essentially  different,  in  this  respect, 
from  that  of  America.  This  difference  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  that  which  exists  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  governments.  And  to  the  defence  of  our 
own,  which  has  been  achieved  by  the  loss  of 
so  much  blood  and  treasure  and  matured  by 
the  wisdom  of  their  most  enlightened  citizens, 
and  under  which  we  have  enjoyed  unexam¬ 
pled  felicity,  this  whole  nation  is  devoted. 

We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  those  powers,  to  declare  that  we 
should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to 
extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this 
hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and. 
safety.  With  the  existing  colonies  or  depend- 
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THE  EVANGE1I8T. 


“To  Remove  Paint. 

“  Sit  down  on  it  before  it  is  dry.” — ( Texas  Siftings.) 

That’s  a  good  way — easy,  too.  And  another  way  is  to 
do  your  cleaning  in  the  old-fashioned  way  with  soap ; 

?the  necessary  rubbing  takes  off  the  paint  along 
with  the  ,dirt,  but  this  is  very  tiresome  work. 

You  ought  to  do  your  house-cleaning  with  Pearl¬ 
ine ;  that’s  the  modern  way — easiest  and  most  eco- 
^  nomical  way — takes  away  the  dirt  easily 
^  and  leaves  the  paint.  Saves  rubbing, 
:  I lil!^  saves  work,  saves  time,  saves  whatever 

'  !  *  i'’  cleaned. 

Use  Pearline  (without  soap)  on  any- 
V  water  doesn’t  hurt.  455 


IT’S  HARD  TO  DO  WITHOUT  contrived 

CEO.  8.  PARKER  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


Tour  dealer  Is  llkelj  to  have  tbem,  if  be  hasn't,  write  us  and  we’ll  send  yon  tbe  Information  y on  want  and 
oar  handsome  Illustrated  cataloKne  free.  PARKER  PER  COMPANY,  JaacevUlc,  Wia 


encies  of  any  European  power  we  have  not  in¬ 
terfered,  and  shall  not  interfete.  But,  with 
the  governments  who  have  declared  their  in¬ 
dependence,  and  maintained  it,  and  whose  in¬ 
dependence  we  have,  on  great  consideration 
and  on  just  principles  acknowledged,  we  could 
not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of 
oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any  other 
manner  their  destiny  by  any  European  power, 
in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation 
of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the 
United  States. — President  Monroe’s  Message, 
December  2,  1823. 


BECI.AIMIN6  ARID  LANDS. 

Vast  tracts  of  public  land  in  the  West,  as 
our  readers  know,  are  arid,  or  semi  arid.  The 
agpre^ate  is  over  450,000,000  acres.  Some  of 
this,  it  is  needless  to  say,  would  not  pay  the 
cost  of  irrigating ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
large  districts  could  be  rendered  fertile  at  a 
comparatively  small  expense.  To  make  these 
deserts  bloom  is  not  the  appropriate  work  of 
the  federal  government— it  belongs  to  the 
States.  To  interest  the  latter  in  this  work, 
what  is  known  as  “the  Carey  law”  was  passed 
by  the  Fifty-third  Congress.  It  permits  any 
State,  or  Territory,  to  take  possession  of  1,000,- 
000  acres  of  arid  public  land  within  its  limits, 
if  it  will  undertake  the  work  of  reclaiming 
such  land.  Four  States — Wyoming,  Idaho, 
Montana,  and  Washington — have  accepted  the 
offer  and  have  enacted  the  necessary  legisla¬ 
tion.  In  one  of  these  States — Idaho — induce¬ 
ments  have  been  offered  to  colonists  from  New 
England  to  form  a  settlement  in  Payette  Val¬ 
ley.  The  colony  will  be  named  “  Plymouth.  ” 
The  flrst  village  will  be  called  “Home  Acres." 
Each  purchaser  of  a  twenty  acre  farm  will  be 
given  an  acre- lot  in  the  village  on  which  to 
build  his  home.  He  will  also  own  a  perpetual 
water  right  (the  irrigation  canal  will  bring 
water  from  the  Payette  River)  and  a  share  of 
stock  in  the  colony.  The  village  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  water- works,  sewers, electric  lights, 
a  public  library,  and  other  aids  to  civilization. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  such  a  place  as 
Riverside  in  Southern  California,  with  its  10, 
000  acres  of  orange  groves,  was  an  arid,  tree¬ 
less  waste  twenty-flve  years  ago,  and  that  its 
present  wealth  of  fertility  is  due  to  ditches 
dug  from  the  Santa  Ana  River  (and  this  is 
only  one  of  many  similar  instances),  the  Idaho 
experiment  seems  promising. 

A  FAMILY  SCRAP  BOOK. 

Some  one  who  is  certainly  unlike  Abou  Ben 
Adhem  and  does  not  wish  to  be  written  down 
as  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men,  has  suggested 
a  new  idea,  the  keeping  of  a  “family  scrap 
book,”  in  which  ail  the  good  and  bad  things 
that  a  family  do  can  be  handed  down  to 
future  generations.  The  idea  is  a  novel  one, 
remarks  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  this  preservation  of  family 
skeletons  would  make  things  much  too  lively. 


The  picture  that  was  drawn  of  a  member  of 
the  family  by  his  enemies  when  he  was  run¬ 
ning  for  office,  might  be  used  to  tbe  disad¬ 
vantage  of  some  of  bis  descendants  who  re¬ 
fused  a  loan  to  an  impecunious  relation:  and 
there  are  hjindreds  of  other  ways  in  which 
such  a  narrative  could  be  made  to  bring  about 
the  most  unexpected  and  annoying  results. 
The  logical  outcome  of  a  family  scrap  book 
would  be  a  family  scrap— perhaps. 

THE  GIVING  AWAY  OF  FBANCHINliB. 

Taken  together,  these  figures  show  that  tbe 
gross  earnings  of  corporations  supplying  gas 
and  electricity  and  having  street  car  privi¬ 
leges  in  New  York  City  exceed  |85,(XK),0<W  per 
annum.  Their  net  earnings  are  in  excess  of 
$14,000,000.  The  amounts  paid  by  them  into 
the  treasury  of  the  city  are  only  nominal.  Tbe 
earnings  increase  from  year  to  year  because  of 
the  growth  of  the  city.  Competition  among 
them  is  impossible,  because  street  railroads 
cannot  be  paralleled ;  and  it  would  be  unwise 
and  impracticable  to  attempt  to  charter  new 
gas  companies  cootiniially.  The  streets  would 
be  constantly  torn  open,  and  the  health  of  the 
citizens  endangered ;  and  then  no  sooner  would 
they  be  closed  up  than  the  two  competing 
companies  would  enter  into  an  alliance,  either 
for  maintenance  of  rates  or  for  consolidation. 
This  has  been  the  experience  of  New  York, 
and,  in  fact,  of  all  great  cities. 

Private  competition  being  impossible,  some 
kind  of  public  control  seems  desirable  that 
would  either  keep  the  charges  down,  so  that 
the  returns  would  be  reasonable,  or  that  would 
secure  to  tbe  treasury  of  the  city  tbe  profits 
beyond  fair  interest  on  tbe  capital.  The  fig¬ 
ures  given  above  show  the  overwhelming  im¬ 
portance  of  control  by  the  city  of  its  valuable 
franchises. — “A  Chapter  of  Municipal  Folly,” 
by  A.  C.  Bernheim  in  the  May  Century. 


Weak  Heart"^ 

Irregular  aetton  of  the  heart. 

Functional  Derangements  of  the  heart. 

Caused  by  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco;  Dys¬ 
pepsia,  Nervous  Prostration,  Generai 
Debilittr,  &c., 

AN  IMPOVERISHED  STATE  OF 
THE  BLOOD, 

Are  cured,  and  many  organic  diseases  of  the 
heart.  Dropsy  and  Bright's  Disease  of  the  Kid¬ 
neys  are  alleviated  by 

Cardine”’'Hrr.r,£*.. 

Prepared  according  to  the  formula  of 

DR.  WM.  A.  HAMNOND, 

In  his  iahorstory  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dose,  5  Drops.  Price,  Two  Drachms,  $1.00. 
Ail  elderly  persons  should  use  Cardine. 

FOR  SALE  BV  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

Tlie  Columbia  Chemical  Co. 
Send  for  Book.  is6  washinoton,  o.  c. 
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lowest  prices. 


Reduced  Rates  to  Denver,  Col.,  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

For  the  accommodation  of  persons  who  de¬ 
sire  to  visit  Colorado  on  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  Denver,  Col.,  July  5  to  13,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  Company  will  sell  excursion 
tickets  on  July  3,  4,  and  5,  to  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Manitou,  and  Pueblo,  at  the  ex¬ 
tremely  lotp  rate  of  ^0.75  from  New  York, 
$49.35  from  Philadelphia,  $47.50  from  Balti¬ 
more  and  Washington.  $47.25  from  Harrisburg  ; 
proportionate  rates  from  other  points. 

These  tickets  will  be  good  for  return  passage 
from  Colorado  points  on  July  13,  13,  14,  and 
15,  with  an  extension  until  September  1,  if 
desired. 

A  special  train  of  Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping 
cars  will  be  run,  leaving  New  York  at  10.10 
A.M.,  July  4,  stopping  at  prominent  interme¬ 
diate  points,  and  arriving  at  Denver  on  the 
afternoon  of  July  6. 

This  affords  a  grand  opportunity  for  a  trip 
to  the  world  renowned  Rocky  Mountain  resorts 
in  Colorado  at  a  comparatively  small  cost. 


Your  Vacation, 

WHERE  WILL  YOU  SPEND  IT? 

Why  not  join  a  party  of  cultured  people,  chiefly  teach¬ 
ers  and  ministers,  and  go  to  the  beautiful  and  romsntic 

Evangeline  Valley,  Nova  Scotia. 

This  is  an  ideal  vacation  land,  full  of  trout,  shad,  sal¬ 
mon,  strawberries,  pine  woods  and  oEone.  There  is  no 
heat,  the  nights  are  invariably  cool,  the  air  bracing.  The 
ttr^  brain  worker  builds  up  faster  than  in  any  other 
land  we  have  ever  visited.  There  ate  alt  the  fascinations 
of  a  foreign  tour,  includinga  delicious  little  taste  of  salt, 
only  one  night  at  sea. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  last  year,  the  Associate 
Elditor'of  Education  offers  two  delightful  itineraries  this 
)  ear,  at  low  rates.  First  party  will  leave  as  soon  as  the 
schools  close,  June  25,  and  return  in  time  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Convention,  July  10.  Entire  exi>ense 
only  $55.  The  second  party  will  leave  at  the  close  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Convention  and  spend  three  weeks 
or  more  in  touring  the  three  provinces.  Nova  Scotia, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  New  Brunswick. 

Send  stamp  for  prospectuj  to 
HASSON  &  PADMER,  Publishers  Education, 

BO  Bromfleld  St,,  Boston,  Mass. 


SIXTIETH  YEAE. 


TOMATO  GROWING. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  conducted  at  Cor¬ 
nell  Experiment  Station  in  1891  it  was  shown 
that  the  best  fertilizers  for  tomatoes  are  those 
which  produced  their  effects  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  As  to  early  and  late  seeding,  it  was 
proven  by  experiments  of  two  years  that  plants 
which  are  set  in  the  field  early  are  less  in-, 
jured  by  inclement  weather  than  is  generally 
supposed,  and  that  very  early  seeding  and  well 
prepared  land  appear  to  be  advisable.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  early  seeding  requires  espe¬ 
cially  strong  and  stocky  plants.  As  to  train¬ 
ing,  it  was  found  that  the  single  system  gave 
twice  as  much  yield  per  square  foot  as  the 
ordinary  culture ;  and  this  system  also  showed 
greatly  decreased  injury  from  rot.  Tomat^s 
will  mix  in  the  field,  and  even  hybrids  with 
current  type  of  tomato  may  arise  spontane¬ 
ously. 


WHAT  THEY  DRINK. 

In  the  British  '‘Brewers’  Almanack"  Mr.  A. 
J.  Mott  publishes  a  calculation  as  to  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  alcohol  in  various  civilized  States. 
This  is  a  matter  not  alw'sys  easy  to  ascertain, 
and  Mr.  Mott  is  careful  to  avoid  any  claim  to 
"perfect  accuracy”  in  his  statistics.  At  the 
same  time,  he  declares  that  his  computation 
"has  been  drawn  from  the  best  available 
sources,  and  represents  the  general  averages 
of  recent  years.” 

Thus  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  average 
consumption  per  head  is  equal  to  30  gallons  of 
beer,  1  gallon  of  spirits,  and  1  3  gallon  of 
wine,  whilst  in  France  it  is  18  gallons  of  wine, 
13-4  gallons  of  spirits,  8  gallons  of  cider,  and 

5  gallons  of  beer.  In  Germany  the  consump 
tion  amounts  to  37  gallons  of  beer,  3  1-4  gal¬ 
lons  of  spirits,  and  3  gallons  of  wine;  and  in 
Austria  Hungary  it  is  8  gallons  of  beer,  5  gal¬ 
lons  of  wine,  and  "probably”  3  gallons  of 
spirits.  Italy  is  a  wine-drinking  country,  and 
there  are  32  gallons  of  wine,  1-3  gallon  of 
spirits,  and  1-b  gallon  of  beer  make  up  the 
tale ;  Spain  is  also  a  wine  counry,  and  there 
30  gallons  of  wine,  1  3  gallon  of  spirits,  and 
as  small  quantity  of  beer  and  cider  is  the  esti¬ 
mate.  In  Belgium  it  is  calculated  that  there 
is  consumed  per  head  of  the  ^pulation  40  gal  - 
Ions  of  beer,  3  gallons  of  spirits,  and  4  gallons 
of  wine. 

On  this  basis  Mr.  Mott  calculates  the  alco¬ 
holic  consumption  of  Great  Britain  as  about  4 
gallons  of  proof  spirits  per  head  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  that  of  France  at  about  6  gallons,  that 
of  Germany  at  about  5  12  gallons,  that  of 
Austria-Hungary  at  about  4  gallons,  that  of 
Italy  at  about  4  12  gallons,  that  of  Spain  at 
about  5  gallons,  and  that  of  Belgium  at  about 

6  gallons.  Without  going  into  the  same  detail, 
Mr.  Mott  reckons  that  Switzerland,  Denmark, 
Holland,  Sweden,  and  Norway  "show  an  aver¬ 
age  consumption  equal  to  from  4  to  6  gallons 
proof  spirit,  the  statistics  being  generally  im¬ 
perfect.  The  real  consumption  in  Russia,”  he 
adds,  "  is  not  known,  but  is  probably  about  the 
same.  ” 

WHEN  NIAGARA  RAN  DRV. 

Congressman  Lockwood  of  Buffalo  says  that 
within  his  recollection  the  great  waterfall  at 
Niagara  was  suspended,  and  that  many  people 
walked  over  its  rocky  places  dry  shod.  He 
says  that  this  miracle  was  wrought  in  1848, 
during  the  month  of  March.  To  be  exact,  it 
was  on  the  morning  of  March  39,  1848 ;  and  for 
several  hours  the  wonderful  torrent  did  cease 
to  flow,  and  the  river  ran  dry.  The  preceding 
winter  had  been  a  severe  one,  and  the  ice 
which  had  formed  in  Lake  Erie  was  of  phe¬ 
nomenal  thickness.  There  came  on  March 
27th  a  sudden  and  exceedingly  warm  spell  of 
weather,  which  melted  the  snows,  and  then  a 
warm  rain  poured  down  in  torrento  during  the 
entire  day  of  the  38th  of  March.  The  ice  was 
loosened  and  a  strong  east  wind  drove  it  far  out 
in  the  lake  during  the  night.  But  at  sunrise 
on  the  39th  the  wind  came  from  the  west, 
and,  as  the  sailors  say,  it  was  "  blowing  great 
guns.”  This  terrific  gale  drove  the  immense 
mass  of  ice  into  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara 
River,  where  it  was  gorged  and  piled  up  from 
shore  to  shore,  hermetically  sealing  the  river 
and  damming  the  waters  back  into  the  lake. 
Thus  it  happened  that  Niagara  River  ran  dry, 
its  falls  became  bleak,  barren  rocks,  and  its 
mighty  thunders  were  put  to  sleep.  Within 
four  or  five  hours  tiny  streams  of  water  began 
to  trickle  through  the  gorge.  The  tremendous 
power  back  of  those  streams  accelerated  their 
fiowing,  and  in  a  short  time  the  ice  dam  gave 
way,  and  there  never  was  such  a  wild,  roar¬ 
ing,  mad  flood  in  Niagara  before  or  since;  and 
thus  the  cataract  became  itself  again. 


JOHN  CATTNACH, 

736  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Tranks,  Bass,  Rocs,  steamer  Chairs,  Shawl  Straps, 
Ac.,  for  Continental  and  Home  Travel. 

We  are  Waking  an  Extra  Light  Weight  Trunk. 

Cattnacfi’s  “OWN  MAKE“  Goods 
absolutely  reliable. 


May  9,  s895. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Tour  Round  the  World,  October  7. 

Fall  Palestine  Tour,  Auifust  28. 

Send  for  Clark's  Tourist  Gazette,  containing  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  with  maps. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Tourist  Agent, 
ill  Broadway,  New  York, 

Ofllcial  Ticket  Agent  Pennsylvania  and  Erie  R.R.,  etc. 
General  Agent  in  the  United  States  for  the  Great 
Northern  R'y  of  England  (Cathedral  route). 

ROUND  THE  WORLD  PARTY,  8EPT.,  1895. 

Orand  Tour  North  Cape  and  Rns'la,  and  4S-day  trtp  includ¬ 
ing  CKUISE  to  Finest  Scenery,  Intluslve  rate— of  NORWAY 
—1290.00.  _ 

GRAND  TOUR 

to  England,  France,  Switzerland  and  Italy  Hay  Ist,  by  S.  8. 
New  York,  SO  days,  $490.00. 

Orand  Round  Trip.  101  days,  by  North  German  Lloyd, 
Hay  18th,  including  England,  Scotland  and  all  Europe.  Ask 
for  A  Tour  Leading  CItira,  Lakes  and  Scenery.  $7,90.00. 

SS-Di^  Grand  Tour  E.,  Inclusive  rate,  Z490.00.  Includes 
Great  Britain,  Central  Europe  and 

SWISS  MOUNTAIN  PASSES. 

60  Programs  of  Vacation  Parties  from  $155.00.  ALL  expenses 
inelnded.  _ 

•280. 00—53-Day  Tour  to  Rome  and  back,  $280.00,  including 
England,  France,  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

Programs  free  by  Post.  Travel  tickets  everywhere.  Choice 
Berths  ALL  Steamship  Lines. 

H.  GAZE  A  SONS,  Ltd. 

113  Broadway.  New  \ ork.  201  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

135  South  Fifth  St.,  PhUa.  204  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Yaluable  Information 

The  Preferred  Accident  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York  issues  the  only  Accident  Ticket  that  cov¬ 
ers  travel  on  land  and  sea,  and  insures  women  as  well 
as  men  against  death,  disability,  loss  of  limbs  and 
sight;  cheapest  and  best  sold.  Parties  going  to 
Europe  should  have  a 

»  PREFERRED  TICKET.” 

For  tickets  and  further  information  apply  to 

C.  B.  DEAN, 

Manager  Ticket  Department,  or 

L.  EGERTON, 

General  Agetat. 

256  &  257  Broadway,  New  York. 


FOR  TRAVELERS  |  TOURISTS 

European  Outfitters. 

Elegant  Steamer  Trunks,  Satchels,  Rugs 
and  every  other  article  requisite  in  the  foreign 
traveler’s  outfit. 

A  REGULATION  STEAMER  CHAIR 

delivered  on  board  the  steamer  without  cost 
to  every  purchaser  of  goods  to  the  value  of 
$10.00. 

TRUNKS  and  TRAVELING  BAGS 

of  all  varieties  suited  -to  American  Tourists. 
Elegant  dress  Suit  cases  for  $5.00.  Call  and 
examine  our  stock. 

THE  SAMPLE  TRUNK  CO., 

I  Cortland  St.,  Mr.  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


Clark’S  Excursions  to  Europe. 


Sailing  from  New  York  by  flrst-class  steamers  on  April 
13,  May  18.  June  22,  June  26  (The  Ei’angellst's  Tours), 
June  29,  July  6,  etc.  All  traveling  expenses  included. 


Popular  pi  ices, 
^50  and  up. 
Ocean  tickets 
by 

all  Lines 
Choice  berths. 


EUROPE 


Tickets  for 
individual 
travelers  to  all 
parts  of  the 
world  at 


JUST  A 
SUSPICION 


OF  THE 


PACIFIC. 


Ln  me  exchant  e  onr  new  TOURIST 
)K  with  yon  for  six  cents  in  stamps. 


CHA8.  S.  FEE,  Oen'l  Pass.  Agent, 

St.  Paul,  Hlnn. 


XUM 


PISO’S  CURE  FOR 


CONSUMPTION 


Oxygen 


Home  Remedy 
Without  Medicine. 


Uheencastlb,  Pa.,  Jane  23rd,  tsiU. 
I  have  found  the  Electropoise  valuable  as  a 
tonic  and  restorative  after  a  severe  Sunday  s 
work  111  the  pulpit,  It  thus  over-leaping  ‘-blue 
Monday”  entirely.  L.  Cakmon  Bell, 

.  (Presbyterian  Minister). 


Often  Cures 


ALSO  IN  SYRUP. 


•  Speciallv  recommended  by  the  medical  celeb¬ 
rities  of  tbe  World  for  Scrofula,  (Tumors,  King’s 
Rvil),  and  the  early  stages  of  Consumption,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weakness,  Po<irnes8  of  the  Blood,  and  for 
stimulating  and  regulating  its  periodic  course. 

Ajpne  genuine  unless  signed  “  BLANCA  RD.” 

R.  Fouobra  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Uruggists. 


We  guarantee 


to  quickly  and  permanently  care  Kczpmat 
Hcald-Ilead,  Barber’s  Itch  or  Tetter 
withont  the  aid  of  internal  medicine. 

SUc.  per  box  at  Dmggiats  or  by  mail. 
JOHNSTON,  HOLLOWAY  &  CO., 
631  Commerce  8t.,  Philadelphia. 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


Dr.  Hasbro  uck 

makes  a  specialty  of  the  use 
of  Gas  for  the  piainless  extrac- 
tiou  of  teeth.  Has  given  to 
over  70,000  people  without  ac¬ 
cident.  _ 

•  HARVARD  BUILDING, 

789  NIXTH  AVKNUE, 

I Cor.  42d  St.  New  York  City. 


m 

LANCARD'S 

IODIDE  OF  1 

IRON.  1 
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WHAT  HAS  BECUJHJil  OF  THE  BIRDS?. 

The  Hartford  Times  aska  this  question,  and 
asserts  that  there  is  a  very  noticeable  diniinu^ 
tion  in  the  number  of  the  spring  songsters 
this  season.  As  to  the  cause  of  tbe  decrease 
in  even  the  commonest  varieties,  the  Times 
writer  says  that  the  first  reply  will  be  apt  to 
be,  “It  has  been  a  hard  winter,  and  we  are 
getting  a  rather  belated  spring :  they  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  warm  weather.”  But  they  don’t  thus 
wait ;  they  are  not  accustomed  to  such  delay, 
even  in  backward  springs.  Other  possible 
causes  for  tbe  unusual  lack  of  spring  birds  are 
suggested,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  hit  the 
mark  like  the  statement  of  a  returned  visitor 
who  went  from  Hartford  South  to  spend  the 
winter  there,  and  who  says  that  nearly  all 
kinds  of  birds  have  been  ruthlessly  shot,  and 
even  netted,  this  last  winter,  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  has  been  customary,  for  many  years, 
for  “pot  hunters”  to  shoot  and  trap  “ rice  birds” 
and  “reed  birds,”  as  the  bobolinks  are  called, 
for  sale  to  gourmands  and  to  restaurants.  This 
wholesale  slaughter  of  the  bobolink  as  a  “rice- 
bird”  in  Carolina  and  a  “reed  bird”  along  the 
Potomac,  Delaware,  and  Susquehanna,  for  the 
tables  of  restaurants  in  Baltimore,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  in  New  York,  is  fast  exterminating 
that  rollicking  piebald  roysterer  whose  over 
bubbling,  tinkling,  half-tipsy  songs  used  to 
gladden  our  Connecticut  grass  helds  in  3Iay ; 
and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  by  this  time 
the  number  of  these  merry  madcaps  of  the 
daisied  fields  were  reduced  almost  to  the  van¬ 
ishing  point.  It  has  been  so  with  every  bless 
ing  that  bountifully  kind  Nature  lavished  on 
our  favored  land;  all  have  been  wantonly  de 
stroyed  and  wasted,  and  even  the  singing  birds 
may  be  destined  to  go  with  the  buffalo,  the 
wild  turkeys,  and  the  grand  “forest  piimeval.  ” 
Even  in  the  present  century  there  were  wild 
turkeys  and  “prairie  chickens”  in  New  Eng¬ 
land — as  there  were  also  fiocks  of  millions  of 
wild  pigeons.  Perhaps  it  may  happily  be  that 
our  welcome  spring  song  birds  are  not  des¬ 
tined  to  go  with  them. 

GERMAN  CARP  AND  WILD  UUCKK. 

A  “scientific  sportsman”  quoted  by  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times  Star,  declaims  against  the  Ger 
man  carp  after  the  following  fashion: 

“The  importation  of  this  species  of  worth 
less  fish  is  making  havoc  among  the  feeding 
grounds  of  wild  ducks,  and  as  carp  increase 
the  ducks  will  recede.  In  parts  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana  there  are  great  stretches  of  duck 
grounds  that  are  practically  worthless  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  lack  of  food.  Carp  eat  the  bulbs 
of  plants  that  feed  the  ducks,  and  thus  by 
degrees  will  kill  out  duck  food.  Keepers  of 
gaming  grounds  are  complaining  seriously  of. 
the  ravenous  stranger  fish  that  should  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  foreign  waters.” 

Duck  hunters  along  the  western  shores  of 
Lake  Erie  confirm  the  statements  made  above. 
The  carp  is  the  “pig  among  fishes,”  that  is,  it 
“roots”  for  its  food  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water  A  Toledo  sportsman  tells  the  Blade 
of  that  city  that  the  carp  are  gradually  de¬ 
stroying  the  wild  rice  by  eating  the  roots,  and 
that  this  process  will,  in  a  not  very  long 
period,  spoil  the  favorite  feeding  grounds  of 
the  ducks,  by  destroying  their  principal  arti 
cle  of  food  in  this  locality. 

The  German  c-arp  would  have  been  all  right 
had  they  been  used  to  stoi-k  private  fish  ponds, 
and  not  allowed  to  get  into  the  lakes  and 
streams.  As  a  food  fish  they  are  inferior,  and 
without  doubt  crowd  out  better  varieties  of 
native  fish. _ 

THE  BEST  HENS. 

The  most  profitable  breed  of  hens  for  farmers 
who  live  away  from  the  city  markets,  says  J. 
H.  Denis  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  is  the 
Leghorn  They  more  than  make  up  in  eggs 
for  what  they  lack  as  flesh  producers."'*  Poultry 
raisers  of  our  Northern  States  have  to  send 
their  dressed  poultry  to  market  at  a  time  when 
prices  are  low.  Fancy  prices  are  obtained  just 
before  cool  weather,  but  there  is  risk  in  send¬ 
ing  dressed  poultry  200  or  300  miles  by  express 
in  hot  weather.  Leghorns  are  easier  to  raise, 
and  the  pullets  mature  at  least  a  pionth  ear 
Her  than  the  heavy  breeds.  Pullets  hatched 
in  May  make  winter  layers.  They  are  active 
and  not  likely  to  accumulate  fat  during  the 
fall  and  winter,  which  puts  a  stop  to  laying. 
Some  object  to  their  large  combe,  which  are 
likely  to  freeze;  but  all  hens,  to  be  profitable, 
must  have  houses  warm  enough  to  prevent 
such  injury.  White  Leghorns  lay  full  as  well 
and  are  more  inclined  to  sit  than  those  of  the 
brown  variety,  besides  having  no  colored 
pin-feathers,  which^  makes  them  look  better 
dressed.^  'J 


Physicians 

prescribe  Scott’s  Emulsion  of 
Cod-liver  Oil  and  Hypophos- 
phites  because  they  find  their 
patients  can  tolerate  it  foiv  a 
long  time,  as  it  does  not  upset 
the  stomach  nor  derange  the 
digestion  like  the  plain  oil. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  as  much 
easier  to  digest  than  the  plain 
oil  as  milk  is  easier  to  digest 
than  butter.  Besides,  the  fish- 
fat  taste  is  taken  out  of  the  oil, 
and  it  is  almost  palatable.  The 
way  sickly  children,  emaciated, 
anaemic  and  consumptive  adults, 
gain  flesh  on  Scott’s  Emulsion 
is  very  remarkable. 

Pon'l  be  per euaded  to  accept  a  tubeiHutef 
Scott  &  Bown*,  N.  Y.  All  Druggists.  50c.  and 

IMPORTANT  to  buy  THE  LATEST  and  BEST 

LAMPS.  "The  Miller” 

has  no  equal.  Perfectly  made  on  new  ideas 
(our  patontB).  **The  Mill«r'’  will  please  you. 
Kvery  Lamp  guaranteed*  One  tnousand  desiKne 
to  select  from— complete  line*  For  Weddinit 
ivitts,  buy  **Miller’’ LampM.  Write  for  caUlogue 
if  yuur  dealer  will  not  supply  '^The  Miller.** 

EDWARD  MILLER  &  CO.  . 

66  Park  Place,  corner  College  Place,  New  York. 


A  Palatable 

^ Stimulant  for  Invalids 

/liebig  COMPANY’S) 
I  Extract  of  Beef) 

X  An  Indispensable  aid  to  ^ 

The  x*' and 
OiieinaP’'*^—^^ ienuine 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


LADIES  !  ! 


yon  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea?  It  oo 
KjH  BKDd  thin  “Ad”  sud  I.5c.  In  stampe  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  sample  Best 
■S|ej;3HH  Tea  Imported.  Any  kind)  on  may  se- 
lect.  Good  Incomes,  Biir  premiums, 
etc..  Teas.  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and 
.--ipices.  Send  for  terms.  (Evan.) 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  389.  31  and  33  Vesey  St..  New  York. 


ACCIITC  UBinaaonm 

ADCIll0t7BAWHK, 

At  boM,  ulof  er  nlUaf  Oraj 
Plater,  or  aollMtixt  |mOi  Nr  w 
to  pUte.  Wo  do  111  ktndi  of  plat. 
lug  At  our  work*,  mAaafAotoro  Ibo 
mAteiimlo  oad  ootOu,  mod  ScaeN 
the  art.  Wo  Mil  tho  oelr  oompleto 

OAtdt,  loelAdlDX  lAt]l0.wiM0l0,t00l0 
ADd  BAMilAla  for  pAllAhlng,  propAr - 
lot.  plAtlDf  AAd  flDlshlAg  OTorp. 
UdAg.  ClrealATo  And  prloM 
Srar  AOe.,  PlaStac Werka, 
De^  4,  OelaeibBi.  Ohie. 


HOUSE  FURNISHING 

COOKING  UTBN8IL8,  CUTLKRT. 
CKOCKBRT,  FINE  CHINA  AND  GLASS. 

EDDT  REFRIGERATORS. 

WATKK  FILTERS  AN1>  COOLERS.. 
CEDAR  AND  CAMPHOR  WOOD  CHESTS. 
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Hotels. 


Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 


Opposite  Grace  Church, 


NEW  YORK. 


EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


Room.  $1.00  per  Day  and  Upward*. 

Unsurpassed  in  location.  A  combination  of 
taste,  convenience,  hospitable  treatment,  and 
rare  comfort.  An  attractive  hotel-home  to 
thousands  who  annually  visit  'the  Metropolis 
on  business  or  pleasure. 

By  an  arrangement  with  The  Evangelist  the 
St.  Denis  Hotel  will  be  the  headquarters  of 
The  Evangelist’s  tourists,  who  are  to  sail  from 
New  York,  on  the  City  of  Flerlin,  on  the  26th 
of  June. 

The  St.  Denis'^Hotel  is  conveniently  located 
for  travellers  and  reasonable  in  its  charges. 


HOTEL  asikch::. 

Everr  modero  improvement  known  to  science.  Perieci 
cuisi  le  and  service.  Most  uniform  climate  in  United 
St  >>es.  isend  for  b(K>k  and  rates. 

THE  IRVINGTON,  Atunticcitv,  n.j. 

O  I  the  Beach,  Elevator,  steam  heat,  filtered  water, 
scii  parlor,  billiard  and  music  rooms. 

CHAMBERS  &  HOOPES. 


THE  CHALFONTE, 

Ri^ght  on  the  beach.  Full  ocean  cieic. 
Sea  water  baths  in  house.  Also  illustrated  booklet  free. 

E.  ROBERTS’  SONS. 


ATLANTIC  HOUSE,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 


Near  the  Beach.  Now  Open. 

Sun  Parlor,  Steam  ili  at. 


CHARLK.^  .1.  HUNT. 


The  Kearsarge, 

NORTH  CONWAY,  N.  H. 

Tile  largest  b?8t-ap  :>ointed  and  most  libera'ly  managed 
hotel  in  the  White  Mountains,  with  the  most  central  atid 
del  ghtfol  location. 

Opens  June  1st. 

Special  rates  till  July  lOth  and  after  Sept.  lOtb. 

L.  J.  RICKES,  Proprietor. 

AN  IDEAL  PLACE 


for  those  seeking 
health  and  rest. 


THE  5T.  DENI5,  ^ 


The  ease  and  simplicity 
with  which 


Extract  of 


can  be  used,  are  among  its 
chief  attractions. 

Anyone  can  make  good 
Soup  or  really  palatable  Beef 
Tea  with  Armour’s  Extract. 
No  trouble  or  mystery  about 
it.  Try  it. 

Armour  &  Co., 

Chicago. 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 


The  Warsaw  Salt  Baths - ^ - 

and  if  You  Want  i  to  advertise  a 

anil  i^amiariurn.  Know  how  1  •summer  hotel 

■  ^  “  send  'or  a  ropy  of 

'  OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR.  Hick’s  Advertisers’  Guide 

coataini'..!;  lists  of  suitable  newspapers  aud  the  rale.s  for 

Write  for  Illustrated  Souvenir  and  Full  ^  ^ ' 

Particulars.  AVILLIAN  HICKS, 

1  AdvertiMinK  AKent,  138  NasHaii  Street,  New  t'ork. 

Warsaw  Sanitarium  Company, - 

■  -  _ Walter’s  Sanitarium 

DEER  PARK  AND  OAKLAND,!  - 

On  the  Crest  of  the  Alleghenies.  ' 

(Main  Line  B.  &  O.  R.  R. ) 

SEASON  OPENS  JUNE  22nd,  j 

Rates  llKiO,  $75  and  $90  a  mon'h,  according 

to  location.  Furnished  ^ttag^.  with  fadlL  Walter’s  Park,  -  Wernersvllle,  Pa. 
ties  for  housekeeping,  if  desired,  $450  to  $600 

nAr  aoaonn  AHHreiu  In  the  Mountains  of  Pennsylvanl*.  Only  414  hours  from 

per  sea^^  AuurcM  g  Philadelphia.  For  Air,  Water. 

GEORGE  D,  DbSHIELDS,  Manager,  Scenery  nusnrpa  sed  (we  believe  unequalled).  Clr- 

CUMBERLAND,  Md.  cnlaiBtre*.  M.  M.  WALTER.  Secretary. 


SUMMER  HOMES 

ikVERMONT,  AND  ON  THE  SHORES 

OF  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

A  NEW  illustrated  book,  describinn'  this  un- 
eqiialled  summer  resort  section,  offering  the 
BEST  TABLE  BOARD,  hospitable  people,  out¬ 
door  pleasures,  fishing.  l)oat1ng,  or  ^rfect  rest 
Climate  and  scenery  nnsarpassed. 

Prices  from  $4  per  week  upwards. 

Malted  free,  on  application  to 

A.  W.  EGCLESTORE,  or  S.  W.  CUMMIIIDS, 

S.  P.  A.,  363  Broadway,  New  Tort.  0.  P.  A.,  St.  A16aai,Vt. 


Cheapest  Bookstore 

IN  THK  WORLD. 

The  Largest  Collection  of  NEW  and  SECOND¬ 
HAND  BOOKS  in  the  Universe  at  a 

naming  an^*book  you  Great  Reduction  from 

may  desire,  and  we  , 

return  mallf  Publishers’  Prices. 


LEGGAT  BROTHERS. 


81  CHAMBERS  STREET. 


Sd  door  West  of  City  Hall  Park. 


NEW  YOKK. 


rm 


